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-A REPLY 
To the Quarterly Review on the New Translation of 
the Bible from the Original Hebrew. By J. BEL- 
LAMY. 
No. H.—[Continued from Now NNXVI, p. 231.) 


Ee τς τ τ πον 


Ture is no diftic ulty ἢ in the apphication | of this word DW enaa- 
rom, when ‘ the nicety of constuuction,” which this gentleman 
talks about, is understood. ‘The difference of the application de- 
pends on the difference of the orthography, or, if this extraordinary 
Hlebraist wall agai allow me, “the nicety of construction ;” for, 
throughout the δορί ὁ, when this word is written with the 4 cau, 
or nits absence, with the vowel Av/em, pronounced guaarom; 
it uniformly sigmifies waked. Job 1. 21—asiv. 7, 1O—aavi. 6— 
Eccl. ν᾿ 15—Isa. ax. 2, 3, 4, i. 16, «as in the 
received translation. But when the root of this word is apphed 
hy the sacred writers to imean prudent, subtle, crafty, it 1s not 
written with the Aofem, or the o, but with the aharek, or the long 
ue Gen. in. 1—Prov. au. 16, 2 li 
ἈΝ]. 12—niv. 15—Job v. 12—xv. 5—Prov. aiv. 18., and is pro- 
nounced guauruon. ‘Therefore the passages in Job 1. 2i—xaiv. 
7—Isaiah xx. 2. are perfectly night as they stand in the received 
translation: there would have been no necessity for the aADVo- 
CATL for received errors to ask, “ What would be the sense of 
these passages, if prudent were substituted for naked ?” had he 


understooc “a the niceties of construction” between ον gnaarom, 
“naked,” and OMY gaaaruun, “ sibtle or prudent.” Examples 
of this description, where an alteration is produced by the intro- 
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Auction of τι instead of ὁ, are to be found even m our language ; 
as in the word puor, with the u, is pour—fool, foyl, &c. From 
which it Will appear to the learned reader, that the ADvocatT HE has 
yet to learn even the rudiments of the [Hebrew language, though 
he has presumed to represent himself as deeply leamed in“ the 
peculiarities of idiom and the niceties of construction.” But, as 1 
have observed, he is not alone: many there are, and he is one— 
desiring to be a teacher of the law, understanding neither what he 
says, nor whereof he affirms. 

What now becomes of the ostentatious conclusion of this gen- 
tleman’s note, whee he says, “ It were endless to recite passages 
of this description, in which the undoubted seuse of the word 1s 
‘naked,’ and in which it would be m contradiction to all sense, ag 
well asm opposition to all authority, to give it the sense of  pru- 
dent,” which Mr. Bellamy has the contidence to say it) cannot 
bear” Let the learned and the impartial reader determine. 

Ut is therefore undemably cident, that this important passage in 
the original Hebrew has no reference whatever to the bodily na- 
kedness of our first parents, because the word Dy gnaaruonimn, 
which the translators have rendered naked, wever means nakedness 
of the whole body τ but throughout the Scriptures it signifies, even 
in the received translation, zusduim, prudence > to be wise im heart : 
“1 wisdom dwell with prudence.” —“ The wise ino heart shall be 
called prudent.”” Prov. svi. 21.—% Wisdom applied to practice — 
Practically wise.” dohnsou, “Phe passage is truly rendered, 
«© ‘Thus they were prudent for they had not shamed themselves,” 
or, “ they had ποῖ made themselves ashamed.” 

On the passage Gen. vi. 6. the chitic indulges his: spleen te 
an escess. « ‘fhe version reads, “ It repented the Lord that he 
had wnvde man on the earth, and it grieved hin at his beart.” 
T have shown that the word BMD yinaachem, never means to 
repent throughe ¢ the Scripture; that in nearly seventy places it 1s 
rendered to be comforted, satisfied, according to idiom; and that 
where it 15 trenslatecl repent, it is improperly translated. 1 do not, 
as this “ perverter” of my words says, ‘ quietly allow sixty pas- 
sages where this word is trauslated repent,” to be right. 

But [ am told, that 1 syend much time in gomg through all 
these texts, aud attempting to show that, m each, the word comfort 
should be substituted for repent.’ The affirms, “ We need not sav 
that his labor is unsuccesslul, unless mndeed the suecess he aims at 
be to disercdit the Bible by making it unmtelligible. , For instance, 
1 Sam. xv. 29. ‘The Strength of Israel will not he, ior repent.’ 
How absurd must it be to say, ‘The Strength of Isracl will not lie, 

. nor be cumforted:’” But the Critic has been too hastv in Ins 
conclusion, as usual ; if he had had patience to examine the nar- 
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rative, he might have been ΠΡ that there is no absurdity 
in the New Srauslation. God had declared to Samuel ,that Saul 
should cease to reign, and therefore to this part of the text he 
says, Lhe Strenoth of Irael will not lie. But if the following 
clause were to be rendered nor repent, it would: be a repetition of 
the preceding one : that 1», if he had repented, as he had declared 
that Saul should no longer reign, it would have involved him in the 
first; for to repent wotld have been to*have acted contrary to the 
first declaration; and therefore it would only have been ἃ repeti- 
το. “Phis eentleman forgets that Saul had now repented, but 
Samuel mforms him, that (Ae Strength of Israel would not be satis- 
Sted by his repentance. Surely there is no absuidity in this, it 
being the literal meaning of the word DMD yinaachem, in every 
pat of Scripture im the common version; except, as observed, 
where the traaslators have improperly rendered αἱ repent. Nei- 
ther is there any absurdity im Job slu. ὁ. Lf he abhotred himself 
on account of tis sin, he necessarily repented; therefore, if 
SVM nichamts, were translated £ repent, it would amount to a 
repetuon, Here again this hasty writer forgets, that Job at ths 
period, while he was m this abject state, received consolation from 
God; who had coniforted hin while he sat im dust and ashes. 
So much for at sdeacious gentioman’s craumatical knowledge of 
the ΠῚ ον in question, Now for a specimen of his logic : : 
“ When he Goat is said to have repented, it is not meant im a 
human sense, that he felt sorrow for what he had done; but only 
that he ς hanged his outward conduct towards men, in consequence 
of their altered behaviour towards him.” ut in such case God 
is subject to change, and to change as often as men “alter their, 
behaviour toward him.” Then αἱ follows, that man can cause 
God to change fis und, whenever it shall please him to commit 
sin. [tas however said: “Tam the Lord: 1 change not.” Mal. 
Hi. ὁ. If the reader do not say that this is a sumnmiay of unintel- 
livible doctuine which nealy borders on blasphe my, L shall be 
mistaken ; for it amounts to nothipe more Wor less than this—the 
word repent does not always mean repent. The New Translation 
silences the objections which have for ages been advanced against 
this scripture as it stands in the received version; without having 
recourse to? the absurd conclusion of this critic, that the com- 
mon receiv ed sense of words may cease to convey their customary 
sense.’ It is not common sense to suppose, that such an unscrip- 
tural or was cver in the coutemplation of the sacied wniter. 


’ Vide Johnson. 
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~ I shall end my remark on this part, by giving the crude state~ 
ment of this writer. He says, “ Now, ma literal sense, to atta 
bute satisfaction to the Deity, is as duconsistent: with the per- 
fection of his nature, as to ascribe to him any other passion oF 
fecling.” Surely he has never considered the obyious meaning 
of words, or he would vot say that safisfuction as ἃ passion. 
This word means the final end—where therc ds no desise -com- 
plete fulness-—a state of perfect peace r¢s/- -tranquillity : ἃ 
state incapable of any passion, of any addinon, of any dinonution Ὁ 
therefore truly applicable to the unchangeable Jehovah. Mad. 
ii. G6. 41 am the Lord; 1 change not” And thus the fist 
article of the church of England, with tie winost propriety, 
describes God as being welhout passions: because he necessa- 
rily is in that eternal state of Qanqail satiyaction. But αι γε ας 
tance 1s.a passion: and af the passion of repentance were to be 
applied to God, as repentance is to thik on any thing past: with 
sorrow, it would affect the majesty of Good it as altogether mapphi- 
cable to the Divine Being. ‘hus bs attubatmg the passcom of tee 
pentance to the unchangeable Jehovah — the imperfection of man to 
the ereat fount of infimte porfertion ; this waite declares tamsclf te 
be in direct opposition to that jummeus aude of the chiurek, 
Which 50 truly declares God to be without pessoas, wi a state of 
invariable tranquillity and peace, “ Wath whom there is no ΝᾺ» 
bleness, neither shadow of turume,” Jam. 1. 17. 

But he says, “ He (Bellamy) 19 so profoundly ignorant of the 
plainest forms of speech, as not to know that the ampersonal €x- 
pression, ‘it repented the Lord—it giieved han, is merely ano- 
ther mode of saving ὁ the Lord  repented—he grieved or was 
‘arieved. ” 1 would ash the candid and the Tearned reader, as 
there is no authority for the “ anpearsonal expression, “it se- 
pented the Loid—it griesed him,” in the Hebrew 5 to whom is 
the abusive term © profoundly ignorant,” applicable ? to this abu- 
sive reviewer, Who is not capable of informing hig readers that 
neither the ucuter prenoun a, nor the third person smgular Avm, 
occur in these words in the Eecbrew- or to πώ μὲ Bellamy, who 
translates the words as they stand in the Hebrew, literally Ὁ Vhis 
writer may talk about “ the peculianues of idiom, and the nice- 
ties of construction,” sand that my hnowledge of Plebrew  con- 
sists in little more than the more ordinary and obvious rules 
of grammar ἡ but before a person presumes to talk in Cus 
affected style of deep learming in Hebrew, he surely opght to un- 
derstand lis Hebrew grammar. Tt does nut however appear that 
he possesses much grammati¢al knowledge in: Hebrew; or he 
wordd not have trauslated the third person singular preter of the 
verb, td repented, aud τὲ gricved him, with the neuter pronoun 1}, 
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mid ihe pronoun of the third person singular Aim. 1 shall have 
occasion to show the public some of his “ niceties of construé- 
tion’ an Hebrew, when TP come to say a few words on Gen. 11. 95. 

And Jastly, Po would ash ths captious writer, what absurdity 
there is am the New ‘VFranslation of Jer. swan. 8.? Hf the reader 
turns to ch. vi. page 39, on the note Jer. xvni. 8; he will tind that 
this waiter has given a false quotation. | have not translated it, 1 
rill be comforted, as he bas the confidence to declare J have ; but 
according to the adiom of the verb, F° have translated the word, 
Then 1 ὦ be satisfied. 1 forbear to make any remarks on mis- 
hopresentation; hess now before a tribunal, the public, who love 
the trath, and who wall not fail to reprobate an attach conducted 
with so much virulence, erroneous quotation, and falsehood. ‘The 
case will be precisely the same mi all the texts where the translators 
have cred im usmg the word) reyeut—for the word DBM yin- 
adhe, embraces no other meanmg than comfort, or satisfy, 
throughout the Scuiptue. Prom which it τς evident that the asser- 
tion of this uneuarded writer that this word bears the sense of 
repent, is contiadicted by the mipossibility of the thing as applied 
to God: by the translauon of the vers same word, both conso- 
nants and vowels, Gen. saxvin. 12. “And be (Judah) was com- 
forted, or satisticd.” See also Y Sam, xu 24. And David com- 
lorted 7 Gen. vsiv. 67. And Isaac was comforted.” Ch. 1. 
fi. & A\nd he comforted them.” Now as it is not said that Judah 
repented, that David repented, that Joseph repented, when he con- 
soled las brethren, that fsaac repented, or that the fnends of Job 
repented, when they comforted bin—so neither can it be said that 
Crod repented that he had mademan. 

"This caviller says, “ But to proceed to Mr, Bellamy’s proof 
wf chor, Let it be remembered, that in support of the receive 
sense, there is the same concurrence of all authorities ancient 
aud modem, which we alleged im the former iustance; that 
the Septuagmt version, the Syriac, the Targum, the Samari- 
tau, the Arabic, the Vulgate, besides every hnown commentator 
and interpreter, ancient and modern, are all in’ perfect agreement, 
all opposed to Mr, Bellamy.” And yet every mtelligent reader 
will readily allow that, notwithstanding the concurring testimony of 
all these “ authorities ancient and modern,” the translations I have 
so given are perfeetly right, and sanctioned by the Hebrew. Let 
the public judge how far this writer deserves credit, where he says, 
». 253, “ ‘The principles of its grammar and construction have 
been explefed.” It is obvious that those who “explored” it, 
like this: ‘pretender to Hebrew crigicism, did not understand the 
grammar of the language, admitting they had the Hebrew Bible 
before them. 
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We do not mean to ‘assert that the writers of modern Latin are 
equal to the authors of the Augustan age, but to prove that the 
reasons for neglecting them are weak and untenable. We wish 
to make it evident, that that is a false taste which would prefer 
the writings of Ausonius, and such authors, just because they 
lived before the Latin became a dead Janguage, to the more ele- 
gant and classic style of such men as Osorius, Philelphus, San- 
nazarius, &c. ᾿ 

On the mere plea of gratitude we consider these writers enti- 
tled to some small share of our attention, for there can be but 
httle doubt that they were highly instrumental towards bringing 
the modern languages to their present state of perfection; at 
least they facilitated their progress, clipped their excrescences, 
and introduced a plain and manly style into fashion. ‘The great 
characteristic of the Latin tongue, in its most finished state, was 
clearness, simplicity, and unaffectedness ; and as these men 
took the writers of the Augustan age for their models, it was 
natural that they should fall into the same train of thought, and 
mode of expression ; and this must necessarily have had great 
effect on their own popglar tongues, and tended to render the 
early literature of the different nations of Europe remarkable 
for that purity of thought and simplicity of expression, which, 
even to this day, we continue to admire and imitate. 

But after all, the principal reason which has induced us to 
take this task on ourselves, is the hope, which we indulge, of 
being able to give our readers some idea of the literature of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the treasures of which, as we 
have before stated, are for the most part locked up in the Latin 
tongue. Without the aid of these writers, we lose a grand 
link in the vast chain of learning ; we observe a long and dreary 
Waste on our map; and must submit to leave a blank for 
nearly two whole centuries in tracing the development of the 
human mind. But, by becoming conveisant with the works of 
the Latin imitators, we can easily follow the march of thought 
from the revival of iearning down to the present time ; we can 
observe by what steps knowlege has gradually expanded itself, 
and branched out into variuvus sciences and arts; we can dis- 
cover the workings of men’s minds—how they have shaken off 
the iron grasp of superstition, to bow themselves down again as 
the slaves of bigotry and fanaticism ; we can discern the brighter 
rays of intellect which dispelled this second gloom, and lit the 
path to a true and glorious system of morality and religion ; we 
can trace the progress of governments from open violence to 
feudal rights,, from the overbearing authority of the sword to 
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reject as improper.” In the firSt place, this is not the same word ; 
—anil seconds, though it be in the Uithpael, or reflective conja- 
gation, does uot follow that the same radical form of, the word 
should always have the same mode of expression, because the con- 
stevcuion aud idiom vary the expression; yet rt will always partake 
af the meaning of the root, citherm a nearer or ih a remote degree. 
As in Sam. Ἀν. 19. TAYN eguebad, “ should 1 serve,” 15 pro- 
perly rendered, Jer. ne 20. 6 1 will transgress.”—VOIp hidmou, 
Vsal. Invi. 25. * went before,”—is uf Isa. ani. 14. *¢ they pre- 
vented.” -- Wp hekshah, * would hardly Jet us go.” Exod. xiii. 
{δόσεις ind Nines au 4. κε grievous,” Xe, 

So DMT, which, as a noun, means dead, because the consecrated 
bread was not cut, but broken with the teeth; so as a verb it is ap- 
pled to fghting, becanse a sword is as the teeth. And thus it is 
apphed as a verb, to tight. 2 Sam. an. 97. J have fought. And so 
for other word. This is the same in all languages; and, to con- 
since the reader, PE will refer Ina to words in our language. ~The 
τον p—r fonm the root of a word; but, accordimg to its ortho= 
erapha, ithas different modes of expression, viz. poor, pure, peer, 
sure, peer, pore -—egain, the |ctlers s—t, sef, sat, sal, sol; or the 
fotters pn, per, pia, pun, and the like. Thus, according to oitho- 
eraphical arrangement, it is the same in Hebrew, with this differ- 
eace, that the sense, though remote, is always derived from, and 
consequently connected with the rvot. In the passage under re- 
view an Gen. τὰς ὁ. the word ARV yithguatseed, is thus written, 
and at is thas erroneausly translated, “ and it grieved him 2” but 
there is ue authority exther for the neuter pronoun vt, or the pro- 
noun of the thid person Az, therefore cannot possibly be trans- 
rated, ‘Saud ait grieved hin.” 

Hut it the word grreved were to be retained, the word ay 
should be tendered, * le giieved himself.” But the word, ch. 
Naniv. rendered, “ were grieved,” differs m its application accord- 
ing to idiom τ and couscquently varies the mode of expression. [{ 
is thus erroneously translated, “ were grieved ;” the verb is in Hith- 
pacl, or the reflective conjugation, viz. “ they grieved themselves :” 
for there is neither authonty nor necessity for the verb were. 
This is the reason why [ reject the authorities which this apvo- 
“ATE mentions, because they do not agree with the Hebrew ; and 
they ateribute those imperfections to God, which are only apph- 
cable to man. But what is worse, they represent the Fountain of 
infimte Wisdom, who, as his great name WT Jesovan, declares, 
corprehends the past, the PRESENT, and the FUTURE, as doing 
at one ume, what he repents of at another, and thus that it grieved 
him at his heart: by which he is brought to a level with map, who 
knows not to-day what shall be to-morrow. 
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This word is applied by the sacred writers to zdo/s, and to idola- 
frous worship, in a primary sense; and in a secondary sense, 
according. to idiom and orthography, to a grievous state of 
mind, principally in consequence of having departed from the 
worship of God to that of idols; because istead of succour, the 
worship of idols always brought grief and distress to the worship- 
pers. The passages where the radical word m various forms is 
applied agreeably to the secondary sense to grieve, are many, 
1 Chron. ἵν. 9.—Isa. xiv. 5.—Prov. x. 12, Xc. and where, ac- 
cording to the primary sense, it is applied to idols, and idolatrous 
worship. Isa. slviii. 5. “ mine idol.” Jer. 3471. 28. “ idols.” 
Hos, iv. 17.—Jer. sliv. 19. “ to worship her.” Here then is the 
reason why I do not reject the word uniformly. The language 
can be considered as certain without any “ arbitrary assumptions,” 
because the application, as well as the orthography, varies the 
mode of expression. 1 leave the unprejudiced public to deter- 
mine, whether I have merited his application at the conclusion of 
his paragraph, where he says, “ What is tu be thought of a man 
who thus adopts in one page, what he rejects as inadmissible in 
another.” This gentleman, as 1 shall show below, pays no atten- 
tion to the application and orthography of the language, though he 
attempts to talk learnedly about the “ peculiarities of idiom, and 
the niceties of construction.” Now as it is evident, from what 
has been said above concerning the words repentance and satis- 
faction, that repentance is a passion, aud therefore cannot be 
applied to God, because he is without passzon, and that as sutis- 
faction is not a passion, and is with the utmost propriety applied 
to God: so neither can grief, which is a passion, and applicable 

nly to man who ts imperfect, be in any sense whatever applied to 
νη who alone Is peifect, and consequently without passzon. 

This writer says, “ We have, perhaps, said enough of Mr. 
Bellamy’s discoveries respectmg the meaning of Scnpture. At 
the risk, however, of bemg tedious, we will advert, as briefly as 
we can, to another instance. [tis a received part of scriptural 
history, Gen. xxu. 2. that the Almighty proved the faith and obe- 
dience of the patriarch Abraham, by commanding him to sacrifice 
the child of his hopes; that the patriarch prepared to obey the di- 
vine command, and that in consequence of his ready obedience, the 
gteat promise was made to him, that in his seed all the families 
(nations) of the earth should be blessed.” But I positively deny 
that “ in consequence of his ready obedience [to this command- 
ment] the great promise was made to him, that in his seed all the 
families of the earth should be blessed.” “ We have, perhaps, said 
en-wgh of Mr. Bellamy’s discoveries,” says the ADVOCATE: 
the reader will see that there is no small degree of presumptuous 
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ostentation in this remark. The learned and the impartial reader 
will determine, whether such presumption do not arise, frum its 
offspring, ignorance. ‘This promise was made at a pripr period, 
when Abraham was 99 years old, 40 yeate before this trausaction, 
when the messengers were sent to destroy the cities of the plam, ch. 
avin. 18. And in verse 19. of the same chapter‘it is said, “ For I 
μον him that he will command his cluldren and bis household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord; that the Lord 
may brmg upon Abraham that which*he hath spoken of him.” 
There was, therefore, no necessity for God to tempt Abraham, in 
oder to see whether or not he would be obedient to his command. 
Abraham was now far advanced in life, and it was necessary that 
Isaac should be fully instructed in the representative worship con- 
cerning the coming of the Messiah, and ackhuowledged by the great 
congregation at Salem, as the presumptive representative, or type 
ofthe Messiah. Abraham was therefore commanded to take him 
to mount Moriah (where the temple of Solomon was afterwards 
built), for that purpose. 

I have said m my note on this passage, that “ our first inquiry 
will be concernmg the true translation and application of the word 
WT hagnaleehou, which in the common version is rendered, 
“ aud offer him up.” This verb is m the Hiphil conjugation, 
which means to canse’the thing to be done. It 1s used in the fol- 
lowing sense, [xod. viii. 5. “and cause to ascend.”—Numb. xx. 5. 
‘‘ have ye made us to ascend.”—Ch. ax. 5.—Lzek. xxiv. 8. “ that 
it might cause to ascend.”—Amos, iv. 10. “ and 1 have made to 
ascend,” 

The word M5Y is rendered properly by “ bumt-offering,” but 
the 5 prefixed, requires the same rendering, as in Gen. 1. 21. viz. Σ 
do, or concerning. ‘The clause will then literally read agreeably tz 
the original, and in perfect conformity with the divine denunciations 
concerning human sacrifice; thus: “ And bring him to ;”—or, 
“ cause him to ascend to, for,” or “ concerning at offeling.” 

This wiiter says, “ Now let us consider with what palpable 
inconsistencies this uew iuterpretation invests the whole narration 
It is first stated that God tempted or proved Abraham, which ma- 
nifestly imphes that some signal trial of his obedience was to fol- 
low. ‘Then, according to Mr. Bellamy, there merely ensues a 
command of the plainest hind, and one which’invulves no trial, viz. 
to go with his son, and offer sacrifice on a particular mountain.” 

I know it is said in the common version that ‘ God tempted 
Abraham :”*but J have not said that ‘‘ God tempted Abraham.” 
I have shown that this translation, cannot be admitted, without 
involving the Scriptures in palpable contradiction: had the authors 
of the common version translated from the Hebrew, and had they 
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noticed what the Apostle says, they must have given the word M03, 
vassach, which they have tendered “ did tempt,” its radical mean- 
ing. ‘The Apostle says, * neither tempteth he any man.” Jam. 1. 15. 

“Or proved Abraham,” says the Anvocatst. In future 1 
hope he will learn to state the difference between fempt and prove. 
To empl, according to our best writers, and according to jts 
acknowledged sense, means to solicit to ill---to enuce by present- 
ing some pleasure or gratification to the mud. But to prove, 
means to, evince, lo Shon, by argument or festimony—to erperience. 
( Johnson.) Thus God proved, showed, evinced to Abram: the 
necessity of tuking Isaac to the mount Mortahy for bim to be in- 
structed concermug the burnt-offering as represcutative of the Mes- 
siah. “Pherefore the words proved abraham, do not “ imply that 
some signal taal of Ins obedience was to follow,” as this writer 
saysthey do. I know, as well as he can tell me, ‘that if the com- 
mon translation could be admitted, this w ould be the cause ; 
but, as 1 have shown in the most satisfactory manner, that 1s, agree- 
ably to the positive declaration of Scripture, “ God doth not tempt 
any man:” nothing therefore could possibly come fiom God as a 
command by way of teinptation, for Abraham to offer up his son 
for a burnt-offenng. 

But the great question is, How came any part of the command- 
ment to be so misunderstood by Abraham: If the reader attends 
to the history, he will find it was the constant and universal belief 
of the church, to the time of Abrahan, that agreeably to the an- 
cient promise, a person was to appear, who was to restore man to 
the state of happiness and peace, which was enjoyed in the para- 
disaical state ; that 1s, a state in which sacrifices were unnecessary ; 
, who was to show man a new and living way, an mward sacrifice 
wy the silence of all flesh. Zach. it. 13. 1. e. the evil propensities, 
which in a state of nature oppose the divine commands. Now 
concermng the coming of this person, Abraham had been preaching 
for mort than half a century ; he was fully instructed and believed 
that this person was to be offered up as a sacrifice ; and when he 
was informed by the divine communication from above the chem- 
bim, that Isaac was the person in whom “ all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed ;’—and that the covenant was to be esta- 
blished with Isaac, ch. xvii. 10, and also believing, as the Apostle 
plainly says, that God would raise him from the dead, Heb. xi. 19. 
he concluded that Isaac was to be the sacrifice, or in other words 
the Messiah; and yet that he should not lose him, but that God 
would exert his power 10 lis immediate resurrection. 

But though God, knowing alli things, could need no proof 
yespecting she faith of Abraham, the mistake into which he was 
permitted for a short period to fall, was well calculated to esta- 
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blish the veracity of Abraham tn respect to the faith which he 
preached conceining the Messiah, who was to abolish wall sacri- 
tices. I say, to prove to the congregation at Salem his faith; for 
what greater proof could they receive of this fixed behef that the 
Messiah should not see corruption, than the readiness he manifest- 
cd to offer Isaac up as the great saciifice ἢ And in this view, which 
the passage comprehends, the farh of Abraham was proved before, 
and for the confirmation of the church.) Now it is not strange, as 
it may appear to some, that Abraham, under a belief that Isaac was 
the Messiah, should have taken the words, ‘cause him to ascend,” as 
having reference to the offering up, as we have it in the common 
version, of the Messiah ; for the words which, in reference to sacri- 
fice, ue usually translated “ offer up,” are literally m the Hebrew, 
“cause to ascend.” Now, though the common reader may not 
hnow the fact so well as our learned Critic, “ the peculiarities 
of idiom, and niceties of construction are such,” even in all Jan- 
guages, that a misapprehension on the part of the hearer or reader, 
will often create an ambiguity, where there would otherwise be 
none—and this was the case with respect to the father of the faith- 
ful—a man too well instructed respecting the enormity of human 
sicrifices; but who, at the same time, knew, though he mistook 
the period of complgtion, that in his posterity all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed. 

The Critic says to my translation of this word; “ But, says 
Mr. Bellamy, 7193 (egnolah, means, concerning a burnt-offering. 
‘To this we answer, to give the preposition the sense of concerning 
is very unusual, if at all admissible.” From this remark, I am 
convinced, were this gentleman to have a [lebrew Buble put into 
his hand, that he could not read a single verse grammatically ; hy 
Hebrew is only retailed from my translation, or he might have 
satistied himself that the preposition 5 /amed, means of, or conce? ning, 
very frequently in Scripture. See Numb. vii. 20.—1 Sam. xvul- 
22,—Isa. v. 20.,—Gen. xx. 13. of, ἂς. 

Again, the apvocaTs says, “ We answey further that we can 
produce a competent authority,~-no less in fact than his own, to 
convince him that the received translation is right. For in the 
same chapter, the very same words occur; and how does he 
translate them ? Not according to his new discovery, but exactly as. 
they have been rendered by others, and as they are rendered in our 
received version. We have thus another unequivocal proof that 
Mr. Bellamy does not himself believe what he asserts respecting 
the error in the received translation; for in the space of eleven 
verses, he adopts that as right which he had before condemned as 
wrong.” Ido not know what this gentleman will make of me 
at last; he here labors to make me a most profound violator 
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of truth; for if I do not believe what I have asserted respect- 
ing the error of the received translation, 1 should consider that 
L had commitied the greatest sin that nan can commit, a sm which 
cannot be forgiven, viz: contradict the inspiration of the sacred 
Scripture. 1 am also branded by this mtemperate writer, with 
“ effrontery, ignorance, inconsistency, capacity.” We shall see 
in the sequel to whom these opprobiious terms are applicable. 

What! © convince me fiom my own authoity that my transla- 
tion” of this passage, is contrary to the express command of God! 
which he must do if he could convince me that this passage in 
the received translation is right. Llas he never heard of the 
* niceties of construction,” and “ peculiarities of idiom?” Yes, 
indeed, he makes tree with these learned terms, because he pre- 
sumes to think that few of his contemporaries at Cambridge are 
acquainted with the Hlebiew language—he is however mistaken 
in this also: aud would have us to understand that he 1s perfectly 
acquainted with the meaning and application of these terms of 
Flebrew learning. He should have known, that, according to the 
“ niceties of construction,” the 9 takes a variety of prepusitions 
im our language. See Gen. xxiv. 54. uvto.—Chap. xiv. 1). of: 
—Numb. xvi. 24. from.—1 Kings, vi. 22. by.—Prov. in. 14. at. 
—ILExod. xin. 7. with.— Lev. v. 5. against, Ke. ἄς, Ke, But this 
angry, and therefore hasty, writer, appears to be altogether unac- 
quainted with the “ niceties of construction,” of which he assumes 
to talk so learnedly. Instead of this, therefore, bemg as he says, 
"ἢ another unequivocal proof that Mr. Bellamy docs not himselt 
believe what he asserts respecting the error of the received transla- 
tion ;” it is a manifest proof of this. person's critical capacity to 
translate u single verse of the original Hebrew Bible. 

“he Apvocare for the cirors in the common version, 
further observes, “ Low infinitely imferior 1» a translation of this 
hard and dry nature, to that in use, where there 15 such an accoin- 
modation to the native idiom, as to make the language easy and 
intelligible, and yet no essential departure fiom the origmal.” I 
have given evident proof of the most “ essential departure from 
the original ;” and 1 wall now, by contrasting a few passages, give 
tue reader the means of determinmg, whether my antagonist be 


Justified in calling my translation “ hard and dry.” ; 
RECEIVED VERSION. NEW TRANSLATION. 
Gen. i. 1. In the beginning In the beginning God created 


God created the heaven and the’ the substance of the heaven and 
edrth. the substance of the earth. 
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My objector says, ‘ the gabstance of, Mr. Bellamy conceives, 
lie says, to be the meaning of the word DN eth, which+ precedes 
ΝΟΣ hashamanyim, and YON ha arets, the heave& and the 
earth. Now itis the opimon of Hebiaists of the first autho- 
ritv, that DN eth, preceding a noun after an active verb, is merely 
the mark of the accusative case.” | know it has been so said by 
those who read Ilebrew by the help of a lexicon; but no critic 
m Hebrew will say 50: it 1s not the mark of any case, and this 
gentleman is constrained to allow that Parkhurst is of the same 
opinion. But | have a higher authority than that of Parkhurst, or 
any critic. 1 have'said that if IN e¢é be a sign of the accusative 
cuse, 11 must here have two signs ; as ΟἾΔ ΓΝ eth hashamaayim, 
which 1 render “ the substance of the heaven,” presents both 
DN eth and ΠῚ Aa: thas cither the DN eth, or the 7 Aa, must in 
such cause be unnecessary, See note on Gen. i. 1, 

He adds, “lt is true that Parkhurst considers AN to mean 
the very substance of a thing, fhe, the very; but allowing him to 
be right, the proper translation would be, the very heaven, and the 
very earth.” J reply, undoubtedly it would, 1f we could descend to 
make nouseuse of it, as the Critic has done to suit his purpose. 
Why not use the word substance, instead of very, as this is the 
word which Parkhurst says embraces the meaning of TN eth? 
And he is suppoited im this opinion by all critics im Hebrew. 'Ehis 
Writer Is perhaps not aware, that by rejecting the word FN eA, 
he ws establishing the doctrine of the eternity of matter. We 
have often been asked by mfidels: “ From whence came the 
matter out of which God created the heaven and the earth? for 
no mention is made in any ofethe common versions in the first 
verse concerning the ongin of matter.” L have shown that the “ 
ΓΝ eth, comprehends every thing in itself, descriptive of the thing 
to which it is applied ; and bere it is applied to the substance out 
of which God created the heaven and the earih. It is the same 
asthe Alpha and Omega of the Greek, the ἀρκὴ καὶ τέλος ; and in 
this sense the Redeemer applies it to hitnself. . But this gentleman 
is really so defective in the origindl Hebrew, and so eager to 
find fault with every thing in my translation, that though I have 
said repeatedly, wherever our idiom will allow of the translation 
of TN eth, always elucidates the subject,,yet he has cither not 
read what 1 have said, or if he has read it, he is not willing to 
acknowledge it. He may take which he pleases, both are against 
him. Elis gemark, therefore, “ ‘That 1 translate it in the first 
verse, and, leave it out in some others,” fails in producing a con- 
viction that I have not been consistent; unless he can show, that 
where I do not translate, the idiom of our language would have 
allowed it to be translated. 
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, © From these examples,” savs my assailant, “all concurring in 
a single Chapter, our readers will be sufficiently enabled to appre- 
ciate Mr. Bellamy’s pretensions to an improved translation of the 
Bible.” From these examples, however, made by this intem- 
perate writer, the public © will be snfliciently enabled to appre- 
ciate his pretensions” to give a true estimate of any translation. 
To the Hebrew scholar it will be evident that he is altogether 
destitute of those qualifications which are absolutely necessary for 
Hebrew criticism; and to those who do not understand Llebrew, 
{ have as clearly shown, and [pledge myself to show inove fully 
and decidedly in the course of my work, that the 1eccived version 
was not translated from the Hebrew only: and if my limits 
would allow it, [ couldhere refer to hundreds of passages, which were 
translated neither from the Hebrew nor the Greek 5 and that all his 
boasting affirmations concerning the fuw passages he has pretended 
to examine, unfairly preparing the mind of the reader by his pre- 
tension to “ the peculiarities of idiom and the mecties of construc- 
tion,” are groundless. 

This writer refers to what | have said concerning words printed 
in italics iu the received translation, and says, “ We alluded to lis 
assertions respecting the words iserted im italic, as interpolations 
which obscure the sense, make the Bible speak what it never did 
speak, ἄς. As this is a matter of Importance, we will trace these 
italics through a considerable part of the tirst chapter of Genesis ; 
it will then appear that Mr. Bellamy himself has for the most part 
inserted the very same words which the authorised translators have 
done.” But he should have known that the verb in ail such pas- 
sages is understood: [have therefore not marked it m italics, for 

“words necessary to the sense are always comprehended im the ori- 
ginal, which shows that all italics are uot improper. Bat the 
italics 1 refer to, “ which obscure the sense, and make the Bible 
speak what it never did speak,” are of anuther desciiption, See 
where, in the following passages, the received translation reads 
better withuut the italics. Gen. i. 1G—elt. αν 80. “61 have given,” 
the verb occurs in the preceding verse—ch. vill. Q—ch, xvi, 1G6— 
ch, axvitt. 46— Exod. xvvit, TO— Numb. iv. 22— Deut. xxiv. 14 
—aAxvVI. 14—anvi. S—2@ Kings a. 84. Kew ἄς, At ver. 30. “ I 
have given every green herb fur meat;” this contender says, 
Here, in consequence of the distance of the verb ‘1 have given,’ 
ver. 0. from the words which it governs, ‘ every green herb,’ the 
translators have not left it to be understood, but most properly 
have supplied it for the sake of clearness. Mr. Bellamy on the 
contrary has not supplied it, aud has lett the sense perfectly unin- 

“‘telligible, for he has placed a full stop at the end of ver. 29.” I 
have surely left out these three words, for no other reason than that 
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they are not authorised by the Elebrcw: and as to leaving “ the 
sense perfectly unintelligible,” let the reader judge whether or not 
he can understand it. [lere follow the two verses: “ Morcover, 
God said, Behold, [have given to you (Adam and Eve) even every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of jll the earth; and 
every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree, vielding seed: to you it 
shall be for food. And to every beast of the earth, also to every 
bird of the heaven, yea to all moving op the earth, m which is the 
soul of life; even every green herb, for food: and it was so.” 
Surely it must be evident that there was no necessity to meud the 
passage by interpdlating the words, “1 have given.” ‘The sense 
is perfectly intelligible: I will be bold enough to say, that a 
school-boy who can read his Buble will understand it perfectly. 

“4 But Mr. Bellamy,” says this gentleman, “ plumes himself on 
his attention to punctuation. ‘ Lhave paid,’ he says, (Introd. p. x1.) 
€ particular attention to the punctuation. In the common version, 
we fiequently find it so neglected that the first proposition is 
made to run into the second, the second ito the third, by which 
the true sense is not known. [ have therefore closely adhered to 
the Hebrew punctuation, which will be found to add great light 
to numbers of passages hitherto obscure.” Ele proceeds, “ We 
will give a few speqamens of his skill in this department. The 
following passages are pointed exactly as they are m his book.” 

Gen. i. 1. “ In the beginning God created, the substance of the 
heaven.” Phe reader may soon. satisfy himself that this is an 
inaccuracy 3 for at the word heaven L have put a comma, but this 
writer has put a period, 

Ver. 10. © Aud God called, the dry land, earth.” 1 have put 
a semi-colon at earth; but he says, “ here follows a specimen of 
my shilJ,” and he puts a period at earth. ; 

n. 10. “ And a river went forth from Eden; to water the 
garden :” [have varied heie also from the poimting in the received 
translation, but the reader will remember that L have said, “1 have 
closely adhered to the Hebrew punctuationy’ and the reason why 
1 have done this is, that, by the Tlebrew punctuation, the minor 
and the major propositions are accurately divided. By this gen- 
tleman’s mode of reasonmg, however, I see he is altogether a 
stranger toeminor and major propositions.in Hebrew; so that 
“the peculiarities of idiom and niceties of construction,” afford 
him no assistance. But he says, ‘‘ These specimens, and similar 
ones, pervade the whole work.” Not these specimens; for these 
specimens are not to be found in my work, but in the unfair re- 
presentation of this interested writer. Again, “ We know not that 
in any book of any kind ;” “ any book,” comprehends a “ book 
of any kind.” 1 mention this to show, that this gentleman does 
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not always write accurately. Fle however allows, p. 278, “ that 
the translators have neglected punctuation.” But with regard to 
punctuation, though im some instances iniportant, it 1s of the least 
weight ; it does not interfere bere with the translation. 

“We hnow not,” says he, ‘ that in any book of any kind, we 
evcr saw a system of punctuation so decidedly absurd.” Ile 
should have qualified this by saying, “ according to his opinion,” 
This dogmatisus puts me in mind of the Pythian goddess, beyond 
whose decisions there was no appeal. I will venture to say, and 
dare this gentleman to a public trial, that with all his knowledge of 
punctuation, he is not capable of taking an unpornted chapter in 
the English Bible, and of pointing it, as it should be, according to 
the minor and major propositions in euch verse in Hebrew; no, 
nor as it 15 pointed in the common version: and that if a nUDIVER 
of persons were to make the experiment, they would all disagree 
such is the random method of this gentleman's punctuation. Now 
if this be the case at present, notwithstanding our advancement in 
learning, what must it have been YOO years ago, when the present 
Bible was revised? But sel/-defence, we are told, is the first Jaw 
of nature; this gentleman’s own DLible is the con:mon version. 
But if a thousand persons were to take each the same chapter 
unpoiuted, and were to point it accoiding tothe νον and major 
propositions, and the branches of those propositions, as pointed in 
the Hebrew, they would all agree. 

But he says, “ We beg our readers nut to believe that he (Bel- 
lamv) has followed, as he asserts, the Hebrew punctuation. His 
system, we can assure them, is entirely his own.” 1 pledge myself 
to show that 1 have paid particitar attention to the punctua- 
tion, and that I have been always guided im my translation by the 
Hebrew, in the major and minor propositions m every verse. It 
15 rather singular, however, that this iconsistent writer should 
allow, in p. 278, “ that the translators have neglected the punc- 
tuation.” If so, surely the woid of God ought to be put into the 
hand of the people properly pointed. This, of itself, is a strong 
au a in favor of a revision of the scriptures. 

Ver. G. The very same word YM vidi, which [ have rendered 
in the 3d verse, Be, viz. Be fight; and on which account this 
gentleman says, “ We have seldom met with a remark founded on 
more consummate ignorance. He does not seem to know that 
the word éeé, is auxiliary in the form of the third person impera- 
tive; he renders, be, be tt :” but there is no neuter m Hebrew ; and 
as I considered it the duty of a translator to be faithful, I have 
b eagle rendered the word as hie sacred writer has written it, in 

simple, but most expressive imperative, Be. And | appeal to 
every man of judgment, as there is no authority for the word (et, 
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whether this be not the most cofrect, as well as the most consistent 
with the awful fiat of the Atmicutry, “ He spake, and it was 
dove.” 

Ver. 10. The Reviewer objects to my tsanslation of DOT mpnd 
lemikveh hamayim, 1. e. “ the conflux of the waters.” The word 
Mpa? lemikveh, is one, which means an asseniblage, or conflux ; 
and not ἔσο, viz. the gathering together, as in the common version ; 
it is au obvious repetition, for the “ gathering: of the waters” must 
necessarily be “ the gathering together Bf the waters.” And yet, 
though this ts literally opposed to the original, this gentleman has 
sail, fat " ‘43 uuich more simple and agreeable to the original.” 

Ver. “Phe earth shall germinate grass.” On this the critic 
ee «To say nothing mof Mr. Bellamy’s not knowing a 
neuter verb from an active, how much more simple i is our version, 

‘The earth shall bring forth grass??” But this is a quotation 
nearly from my translation, not from the received translation. I 
have translated, “ the earth shall germinate grass;” but the re- 
ecived translation, “ let the earth bring forth grass.” The reader will 
observe, that he here prefers my rejection of lef, though he has 
not had the candor to say so. He adds, “ We seldom have 
met with a rematk founded on more consummate ignorance.” 
Had he not here approved it, he would have given the. quotation 
from the received translation. So much for “the ADVUCATE’S 
remark on the auntiary deé. I leave the impartial, disinterested, 
and temperate reader, to apply the UNCHRISTIAN words “ con- 
sumimiate ignorance.” The word RWW) tadshee, ts rendered © bring 
forth .” as the word is simple, ἃ thought it more cousistent with 
the onigiial, not tu reuder it as a compound word; the sacred 
Writer haviug set me the ex aniple, 

“ Vruit vielding seed with its fruitin it.” The critic says, “ dn 
the last words is a positive error, for ΩΣ has wholly omitted the 
relative pronoun WN esfer, im the expression 13 wwe.” This 
is a “positive eiroi,” Tor L have translated it, ‘ihe word Ware 
esher, eumbraces the meauing of avth, as will be evident to this 
gentleman he will turn to lis & pecudai ities gt vaio aud nice. 
ties of constructions for the foll wing word WV zagau, hus the 
pronoun of the Uiid person mascuuie saguisn, whieh literally 
reads © tie να ad this clanee geuds, one orig to the blebrow,: 
WI κὰν avtet ae tie Butas our bawone tas a neater, and 
ee WL Ut yy ἡ το thine: > AT bt. i ἐάν aot adated it fo 
the τ WAR, ἐν at do i Ga εκ μυ Branshotion, By thus 
ταν, δι aid WON shee, hye ah, am, ils awbyioten Bru Lt 
Vip cb VO avait the ittte spytaigon ofthe Uned, pprsun singular. 

Ἶ, ἈΝ bore die nas shes) peesrtrve Creo ὌΝ chow wh that he whe. 
eds: ΜΈ μέ ty ἡ wh μι sy 8 it ian ign, poryer ‘ter of the ΤΣ ΝΣ dias the 
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confidence to say that I have “‘ wholly omitted the relative pronoun 
“WN esher?” Here, [ repeat, L have another opportunity—(but 
indeed the ΡΤ με, are so numerous, that 1 cannot open a 
single page where they do not occur) of referring this gentleman 
to his “‘ peculiarities of idiom and niceties of construction ;” for 
he either does not know, or is not willing to acknowledge, which 
is more blameable, that the word “WN esher, according to “ the 
peculiarities of idiom and niceties of construction,” embraces the 
sense of twenty-two word8, conjunctions and pronoun relatives, in 
the English language. He further says, “ Mr. Bellamy has made 
a similar mistake at ver. 12.” The reader may easily see to whom 
the word mistake is applicable. 

Ver 20. “ The water shall bring forth abundantly the soul of 
life.” The erudite critic says, “ Had Mr. Bellamy endeavoured 
to translate the verse into nonsense, he could not have succeeded 
better than he has done. ‘The words ΣΤ WD] nephesh chayah, 
which he renders ‘ the soul of life,’ evidently mean ‘ the hving 
creature, the creature, or the moving creature that hath life,’ as 
our trauslation gives it.” But 1 beg that he will not be so hasty ; 
it is easy to use the word “ nonsense,” but we shall find that I 
have translated literally according to the Hebrew, and that the 
received translation is incorrect, as well as this writer. 

The word ΠΤ chayah, rendered “ living,” is not a participle 
active, but a substantive. See Gen. xvii. 14. “to the time of 
ue : but to say, “ to the time of living,” agreeably to this gen- 
tlensan’s reasoning, would indeed be “ nonsense.” ὦ Kings iv. 16, 

17.; the words therefore under consideration cannot be translated 
‘‘ living creature.” ‘That any objection could possibly be made to 
WHI nephesh; as signifying “ soul,” is equally astonishing. But 
the reader will see through all this; for this liberal and disin- 
terested reviewer and biblical editor is, on this as on other occa- 
sions, merely laboring in his vocation, and of course must defend 
the common translation, even where it is defective in mood, tense, 
person, &c,: all mugt be made to appear right, and as perfect as 
the Hebrew : like the council of Trent, who declared the Vulgate 
to be as pure as the Hebrew, and thus sealed it with their infalli- 
bility, although jt has so many marks of human fallibility. See 
the learned Bates, Integ. Heb. Text. ᾿ 

The words 1 WB) nephesh chayah, cannot possibly have any 

other rendering than “ soul of life,” and not the “ moving creature 
that hath life.” Had I given such a translation of these two words 
as this, 1 should have said, Surely this gentleman is justified in 
tying, “ Had Mr. Β. endeayoured to translate the verse into 
Hes he could not have succeeded better than he bas done.” 
“id this writer never hear of a certain description of men called 
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infidels, who have often brought forward this verse, to show, as 
they term it, the disordered state of the Bible? who have often 
told us, that “ this could not be written by any one °who knew 
how to write?” and the reason they assign is, that ‘‘the sacred 
writer could not say, ‘ the moving creature that, hath life ,’ because 
it is evident that all creatures capable of moving must necessarily 
have life.” 

The words ΓΥΤῚ WHI nephesh. chayah, have by the English trans- 
lators been rendered “ moving creature ;” but if so, then the 
words, “ that hath life,” are an interpolation. But that the reader 
may be certain that these words mean “ soul of life,” I refer him 
to the following passages where the word 05) nephesh, is uniformly 
rendered “ soul,” in construction with ΓΤῚ chayah, “ life.” Gen. 
x], 15, 18, 22, 25, 26,°27 ~ Exod. i. 5—Josh. x. 29—1 Sam. xxv. 
29 — Ezek, xxii. 25. &c. And this is the translation which the 
most approved lexicographers have given to these two words. 

1 have translated, ver. $1. “ Thus God provided for all that he 
had made.” ‘This translation has been approved by some of 
the first Hebrew scholars in this couutry. But with this gentle- 
map, all must be condemned; for he says, ‘‘ Here is a needless 
departure from the original, which simply says, “ God saw all 
that he had made.” , The first thing that led me to suppose that 
an improper word had been chosen, was the expression “ God 
saw all that he had made:” this, 1 concluded, could not be 
doubted ; he who made all things, must necessarily see all things. 
And then turning to the statement of the sacred writer in the two 
preceding verses, I found that, “ God having given every herb 
bearing seed which is upon thé face of all the earth, and every tree 
in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed—to every beast of 
the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that’ 
creepeth upon the earth, for food ;” that God having thus provided 
for all that he had made, I found that the verb N°, rendered in 
the con:mon version, “ and he (God) saw,” required to be ex- 
pressed in conformity with the preceding passages. I have there- 
fore translated it as the same word 15 translated in Deut. xxxiti. 21. 
‘© And he provided the third part for himself!’ Here is the self- 
same word, both consonants and towels, necessarily translated 
by the word provided ; it is a remote sense of the word to seé, 
for a person must see before he provides: and it is in perfect 
conformity with the provision which God had made for man 
and for every living creature. The reader will be disgusted wi 
the false statement of this writer, whew he ready His: unjustifiable 
declaration concerning my transl@tion of this passave, viz. “ Here 
is a needless departure from the’ driginal.” - ἃ grant, a” de- 
partare from the common vefsion, but not a dépérture fron τἂν 
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original. If he mean the common version, the common version 
is rot the original—If he mean the original, he has not acquainted 
himself with “ the peculiarities of idiom and the niccties of con- 
struction,” or he would not have said, that the translation of N'Y 
was ‘a departure from the original.” 

I have said that this gentlemau, because 1 introduce the objec- 
tions of infidels with a design of silencing such objections, almost 
puts me down as an infidel, saying, ‘ Language hke this naturally 
leads to a suspicion, that the writer is secretly endeavouring to 
serve the cause of infidelity, and to undermine as much as possible 
the credit of the Bible.” He very consistently proceeds to say, 
‘¢ As far as outward professions go, he appears to be a believer in 
its divine original.” I ask the unprejudiced reader, was ever such 
incongruity crammed into the pages of any‘reputable Review ! 

In the close of this angry writes's remarks, he returns to the 
temptation of Abraham; | naturally expected he had done with 
that subject: however I must endeavour to follow him. He 
says, “ On Abraham’s temptation, Mr. Bellamy observes, ‘ It 
appears by the common version that all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed, because Abraham had hearhened to the voice 
of God. But as this is contrary both to scripture and reason, it 
will also appear plain that the translation of this clause is not con- 
sistent with the original. We caunot hesitate in concluding that 
the buppiness or blessing of any nation, or individual, never de- 

ended on the obedience of Abraham; viz. because he had 
i@arkened to the voice of God.’ ” 

“‘ Now it is well known,” says the critic, “ to every reader of scrip- 
ture, that the blessing to be confeirecdon all nations was never under- 
stood to depend on Abraham’s obedience or disobedience. The pro- 
mise of a Redeemer had been made in express terms long before.” I 
am happy to find that this was so well known, as this gentleman 
says it was; but 1 will venture to say, if he wall try the experi- 
ment, that ninety-nine out of a hundred will understand it accord- 
ing to the common yersion, that “all the nations of the earth” 
were to be blessed in the posterity of Abraham, because he had 
‘ hearkened to the voice of God. But why did not this reviewer 
inform his yeaders, that this. verse was improperly translated, that 
the word WWW Aithbaarackou, rendered “ shall be blessed,” 
should be translated as it is in Jer. iv. 2. “ they shall bless them- 
selves : as it is in the Hithpael conjugation. Not that they 
were to δὲ blessed because Abraham had hearkenéd to the voice 
of God, but that they were to bless themselves in his posterity, 
Because the Messiah was to appear in it. 
υθ ‘Phe furm of blessing the people before the time of Moses, was 
im the nase IW ON El Shaddat, which is rendered in our com- 
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mon version, Gop Anmicnty. But from this period the form 
of blessing was in the name TW Jeuovau. See,Numb. vi. 
24, 25, 26. because this renewal of the dispensation under 
Moses was to be the last renewal before the appearance of the 
Messiah, according to the wurds of Moses, Deut. xviii. 15. “ The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, unto him shall ye hearken:” 
when all saciifices were to be abolished, and when the divine com- 
munication from God by his word, was to be the same as it was 
in the beginning. ‘This was the reason why the apostolic church 
adopted the doxvlogy ; used every Sabbath-day, but not under- 
stood, and of which L am not ashamed to acknowledge I have 
been as ignorant as other pcople ; viz. “ As it was in the begin- 
ning,” (the divine communicatien without sacrifice) “is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end :” showing the permanency of 
the Christian church. And therefore the form of blessing was to 
be in the name AYP Junovan, which word in its literal form 
compichends the past, the preseut, and the future: the whole reve- 
Jation of God to man. By the posterity of the woman—the Shiloh 
of Jacob—the Lord of David—tbhe Redeemer of Israel—the Lagb 
of God—the Lion of Judah—and the Saviour of men. 

The Apvocate then, in a vein of triumph, which he would 
have the reader conclude is the result of profound learning and 
deep research, says, “ We do not think that we should have 
bestowed so much notice upon Mr. Bellamy, if the subject in 
which he engaged had been merely literary.” From what I have 
said in these pages, the reader will be able to determine on the 
nietit of the lofty claims of this angry and interested writergwho 
says, “ We might then have suffered lim to enjoy tranquilly a 
character for superior erudition ;” who, although he has adorned 
his article with the high-sounding terms, “ peculiarities of idiom, 
and niceties of construction ;” is wholly unacquainted with them, 
as I have shown. 7 

“ Wr now,” says this gentleman, “ take our leave of Mr. B. 
with a hope that we shall never have to attend to him agam on 
any similar occasion.” ‘Ihis learned dealer in “ peculiarities of 
idiom,”’ either thinks very highly of bis own powers, or misunder- 
stands the meaning of the word “ hope.” Aman may wish any 
thing in spite of reason; but no man of sense, ever “ὁ hopes” 
without a reason. [ have no dqubt that our learned critic earnestly 
wishes néver to see another part of Bellanry’s traselation from the 
vriginal Hebrew—all who are interested ia publishing Bibles will 
join him in his wishes; but I tell tig for his‘consolation, that if 
he feel so inclined, I shell furnish tisa with asother opportunity to 
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attend me in a few weeks, by laying before the public the Books 
of Exodus und Leviticus. 

Having iow answered all the objections which this prejudiced 
and interested “ perverter of truth” has brought against my trans- 
lation, having shown that he is destitute of those qualifications 
which are absolutely requisite for a critic in Hebrew ; and that he 
is wholly deficient in that peculiar kind: of idiosyncrasy which all 
the grammatical knowledge.of the Hebrew cannot supply, 1 think 
it proper to say, that, however he, or any other interested or preju- 
diced writer, may be disposed to quarrel with the following books, 
by selecting a few detached passages; 1 do not mean to lose any 
more time in polemical controversy. Al! the objections to my 
translation have hitherto been mude by interested men, who have 
-presumed on a lexicon knowledge of Hebrew, by which 1 mean, a 
reference to the root of a woid, without attending to the grammar ; 
the different modes of expression according to construction; and 
what is, we have seen, as necessary, the orthography of the lan- 

uage. 

ij The testimonials which I have from many of our learned clergy, 
in which they express their decided approbation, and wish to have 
th® following parts as soon as possible, together with the warm 
approbation of the intelligent public, induce me to conclude that 
I shall meet with no opposition but from publishers of Bibles, 
interested writers of Reviews, and such as* have the weakness to 
say that ‘‘ the very errors are consecrated.” But such as wish to 
see the Scripture divested of those expressions, which, whenever 
they are read in our churches, cause a blush on the cheek of 
aH Sl and a smile from the profligate; but whicb J aver, and 
shall prove, are not to be found in the Hebrew scriptures; will 
appreciate the merit even of an attempt of this nature, so much 
called for in all the nations of Europe; instead of opposing the 
man who has been endeavouring to point out the errors, the obso- 
lete, the vulgar, expressions, put in by the revisers in the 16th 
centary, and to show fie delicacy and the purity of expression in 
the sacred original Hebrew. 

I shall now take leave of this intemperate writer ; but before 1 
do κου, 1 must acknowledge, that, notwithstanding the unmerited 
abuse he has heaped on me, I feel gratified for the opportunity 
which his ungovernable passion, hasty assertions,. aud general 
ignorance of Hebrew, have given me, to present in a more detached 
point of view to the reader, many subjects and modes οἵ expres- 
sion, necessarily arising from a gjose attention to the Hebrew, 
which before had been blended with the leading subjects of biblical 
research ; and which had been but partially given, as I have pub- 
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lished only the first book of the Pentateuch. Strengthened and 
supported by un accession of exalted and distinguished friendship, 
which will ever form the pride of my life; I trust, with tlie blessing 
of God, svon to publish, in continuation, the Pentateuch, and 
as speedily after as the nature of the undertaking will permit, the 
remaining books. 

The candid reader and the Hebrew scholar will duly appreciate 
the immensity of the task, which at theerisk of my health I have 
undertaken, notwithstanding my limited resources. But my mo- 
tives and my principles are, I presume to hope, worthy of the 
protection of my Country, and its established Church ; and, under 
the guidance of Heaven, I look up to both. For the condescension 
and uniform patronage which I have received, I shall ever feel the 
most lively gratitude; I trust that it will still support me in the 
prosecution of my labors, will protect me from the insidious m- 
fluence of calumny, and the more daring violence of malice, envy, 
and all uncharitableness. 


*.* Having inserted the articles of Mr. Hailes, Mr. Leo, and 
several other communications, in opposition to Mr. Bellamy, we 
think it our duty to insert his defence of his work. However we 
may agree,with the Quarterly Review in some of its statements, 
we must declare our belief, that Mr. B. is firmly persuaded of 
the great truths of Revelation, zealously attached to the orthodox 
principles of the Church of England, and that he is sincerely 
convinced that he is essentially supporting the cause of both in 
his new translation. That work is open to all the severity of cniti- 
cism, of which he has received an ample sbare, particularly in 
the article to which he has now replied. Of his work we can 
only say, Valeat quantum valere potest. If one in a hundred 
passages of lis version should be hereafter received, he will have 
conferred a signal service on Biblical criticism ; if not, his work 
will soon be consigned, in cicum vendentem thus, εἰ odores, Et 
piper, et quirquid chartis amicitur ineptis, We shall only add, 
that we shall readily ndmit any fair and temperate discussion on 
either side.—Epir. | 
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— ia 
No. Af. 

DE PaRAsito. p. 868. [370. c. ed. Salmur.] καὶ μὴν, ὦ φιλότης, 
οὐδεὶς ἀκήκοης ‘Outipov, ov ἂν πάμπαν ἰδίωτης τύχῃ, ὅστις οὐκ ἐπίσταται 
map’ αὑτῷ τοὺς ἀρίστονς τῶν ἡρωῶν παρασίτους ὄντας. Inscrendum 
οὕτως.---οὐδεὶς ΟΥ̓́ΤΩΣ ἀνήλοος Ομήρου---ὗστις οὐκ ἐπιστάται---κ. το λ. 

De ParasitTo. p. 876. (377. D. ed. Salmur.] πρῶτον τοίνυν ἴδοι 
tis ἂν τὸν μὲν παράσιτον, ἀεὶ δύξης καταφρονοῦντα, καὶ οὐδὲν μέλον 
αὑτῷ, ὧν οἱ ἄνθρωποι οἴονται. περὶ ῥήτορας δὲ, καὶ φιλοσόφους εὕροι τιν 
ἂν, οὗ τινὰς, ἀλλὰ πάντας, ὑπὸ τύψου, καὶ δύζης τριβέντας. καὶ οὐ 
δόξης μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὃ τούτον aicyiay ἔστιν, ὑπ᾽ ἀργυρίου. Forsi- 
tan ὧν οἱ ἄνθρωποι ΡΕΓΟΝΤΑΙ, [114 τὸ ‘* δύζης καταφρονοῦντα" ex 
adverso staret τῷ “ ὑπὸ rugou καὶ δύξης τριβέντας :᾿ εἴ τὸ ““ οὐδὲν μέλον 
αὑτῷ ὧν οἱ ἄνθρωποι ὀρέγονται." τῷ “ ὑπ᾽ ἀργυρῶν τριβέντας." 

De ΡΆΒΑΒΙΤΟ. p. 878. [380. B. Ed, Salmur.] καὶ τὰς θύρας δὲ 
μάλα ἐῤρωμένως ἀποκλείοντας, μὴ τις ἄρα νύκτωρ ἐπιβονλεύσειεν αὑτοῖς 
δεδιύτας. ὁ δὲ, τὴν θύρα» τοῦ δωματίον προστίθησιν' εἰκῆ καὶ τοῦτο, ὡς 
μὴ ὑπὸ ἀνέμον ἀνοιχθείη. Interpungendum videtur, ὁ δὲ (παράσιτος 
τὴν θύραν τοῦ δωματίου προστίθησιν εἰκῆ" καὶ τοῦτο ὡς μὴ ὑπ᾽ ἀνέμου 
εἰνοιχθείη. Idque non prea timore, sed tantummodo ne ventus aperiat. 

DE Parastro, p. 881. [382. E. ed. Salmur.] καὶ μὴ» ὁ μὲν πλούσιος, 
κυσμεῖται Ur αὑτοῦ (τοῦ παρασίτον scilt.) τὸν δὲ παράσιτον πλούσιος 
οὐδέποτε κοσμεῖ. ἄλλως τε, οὐδὲ ὄνειδος αὑτῷ ἐστιν, ὡς σὺ φης, τὸ παρασι- 
τεῖν ἐκείνῳ Slower, ὡς κρείττονι χείρονα. ὕπως γε μὴν τῷ πλουσίῳ τοῦ- 
τὸ λυσιτελές ἐστι, τὸ τρέφειν τὸν παρασιτον, J γε μετὰ τὸ κοσμεῖσθαι tm 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἀσφάλεια πολλὴ ἐκ τῆς τούτου δορυφύριας ὑπάρχει. Emen- 
dandum videtur; ὍΜΩΣ ye μὴν τῷ πλονσίῳ τοῦτο λυσιτελές εστι.--- 
κι το X. 

DE PaRasiTo. p. 882. [384. D, ed. Salmur.] φέρε δὴ πάλιν ἀπά- 
xpwat pot, πότερόν σοι δοκεῖ διαφέρειν, καὶ προκειμένων ἀμφοῖν, πότερον 
ἂν ἀὐτὸς Zhou, dpd ye τὸ πλεῖν, ἢ τὸ παραπλεῖν ; ἵν. τὸ παραπλεῖν 
ἔγωγε, Πα. τί δὲ, τὸ τρέχειν, ἣ τὸ παρατρέχειν ; Tv. τὸ παρατρέχειν. 
Ha. τί δὲ, τὸ ἱππεύειν, ἣ τὸ παριππεύειν ; Ty. τὸ παριππεύειν. Τα. τέ δὲ, 
τὸ ἀκοντίξειν, ἣ τὸ παρακοντίξειν. Tr. τὸ παρακοντίξειν.͵ Ta. οὐκοῦν 
ὑμοίως ἐθέλοιο καὶ τοῦ ἐσθίειν μᾶλλον τὸ παρασιτεῖν. Tu. ὁμολογεῖν 
ἀνάγκη.-------οτίς οὐκοῦν ὁμυίως *ANOEAOI ἸᾺΝ καὶ τοῦ ἐσθέειν μᾶλ- 
doy τὸ παρασιτεῖν. vestigia in quibusdam edd. que exhibent ἂν 
ἐθέλοις. 

De GyMNASIIs, p. 895. [396. E. ed. Salmur.] ἡ δὲ ὥρα τοῦ rove, 
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ὄτιπερ τὸ πυρωδέστατύν ἐστι τοῦ ἀστέρος, ὅν ὑμεῖς κύνα φατὲ, πάντα 
καταφλέγοντος, Kat τὸν ἀέρα ξηρὺν, καὶ διακαῆ τιθέντος. “Ἀπ ὕτεπερῖ 
Pellet. ‘‘ Ego Pelleti conjecturam recipiendam: arbitror.’” Reitzius. 
Minime recipiendam puto. 8, τέ wep λιχνείας καὶ ἀπληστίας ὄφελος. 
Lucian. Timon. p. 171. formula non admodum dissimili; ubi jam 
observavi, Graeos de omnibus, quzcunque in suo genere excellant, 
sive bona. sint, sive mala, istam Joquendi formulam usurpare ; et.sic 
ἡ δὲ ὥρα τοῦ ἔτους, 6, ri wep πυρωδέστατόν ἐστι τοῦ ἀστέρος.---οοῖ, Anni 
vero tempus ardor est ipse ferventissimus ilius sideris, &e. 

DE GYMNASIIS. p. 911. (414. B. ed. Salmur.] ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν, ὦ ’Ara- 
χαρσι, ἃ τοὺς νέον» ἡμεῖς ἀσκοῦμεν, οἰόμενοι φύλακας ἡμῖν τῆς πόλεως 
ἀγαθοὺς γενέσθαι, cut ἐν ἐλευθερίᾳ βιώσεσθαι δι αὑτοὺς, κρατοῦντες μὲν 
τῶν δυσμενῶν, εἰ ériner.———Forte οἰόμενοι φύλακας ἡμῖν τῆς πόλεως 
ἀγαθοὺς. ΓΕΝΗΣΕΣΘΑ!.. : 

DE Luctu. p. 925. [429. E. ed. Salmur.] ἔνθα δὴ τί τῶν κακῶν 
od πύσχουσι, orpeBroupervod τε, Kal καιόμενοι, καὶ ὑπὸ γυπῶν ἐσθιόμενοι, 
καὶ τρηυχῷ συμφερόμενοι, καὶ λίθους ἀνακυλίοντες. Libenter legerem, καὶ 
τροχῷ ΣΥΜΠΕΡΙΦΕΡΟΌΜΕΝΟΙ. 

Dr. λυοτυ. p. 990. [430. D. ed. Salmur.] ἔπειδάν τις ἀποθάνῃ τῶν 
οἰκείων, πρῶτα μὲν φέροντες ὀϊολὺν, ἐς τὸ στύμα κατέθηκαν αὐτῷ, μισθὸν 
τῷ πορθμεϊ τῆς vauredas γενησόμενον. οὗ πρότερον ἐξετάσαντες ὑποῖον τὸ 
νόμισμα νομίξεται, καὶ εἰ «διαχωρεῖ παρὰ τοῖς κίτω, καὶ εἰ δύναται παρ᾽ 
ἐκείνοις ἀττικὸς, ἢ μεικεδονικὸς, ἢ αἰγιναῖος GBodds, οὐδ᾽ Gre πολὺ κάλλιον 
ἣν μὴ ἔχειν τὰ πορθμία Karaja\civ.—-—Ejecto εἰ (τῷ δευτέρῳ), legen- 
dum existimo, καὶ εἰ διαχωρεῖ παρὰ τοῖς κάτω, καὶ biearul παρ᾽ ἐκεί- 
VOUS, ἀττικὸς, ἣ μακεδονγικὸς, ἢ αἰγιναῖος ὀβολῶς. 

De Luctu. p. 948. [432. E. ed. Salmur.] ὁδ᾽ οὖν πρεσβύτης ὃ πεν. 
θῶν, οὑτωσὶ πάντα ταῦτα, ὁπόσα εἴρηκε, καὶ ἔτι τούτων πλείονα, LUTE τοῦ 
παιδὸς εἴνεκα τραγωδεῖν ἔοικεν, οἷδε γὰρ οὐκ ἀκουσόμενον, uid’ ἂν μεῖδον 
ἐμβοήση τοῦ στέντορος. Mallem ὑπόσα EIPHKA. 

De Luctw. p. 930. [434. E. ed. Salmur.] ἂν ταῦτα λέγῃς, ὦ πάτερ, 
οὐκ οἵἷει πολὺ ἀληθέστερα, [καὶ γελοιύτερα ἐκείνων ἐρεῖν ; Scriben- 
dum haud dubie, οὐκ ciee πολὺ ἀληθέστερα, EI καὶ γελοιότερα, ἐκείνων 
ἐρεῖν ; etiamsi magis ridicula. = 

RHETORUM PRECEPTOR. p. 28. [461. B. ed. Salmur.] ἐγὼ δὲ, 
ἀγεννὴς yap, καὶ δειλὺύς εἶμι, ἐκστήσομαι ὑμῖν τῆς ὁδοῦ, καὶ παύσομαι τῇ 
ῥητορικῇ ἐπιπολάξων, ἀσύμβολοε ὧν πρὸς αὑτὴν τὰ ὑμέτερα. Nemo in- 
tellexit ἀσύμβολος. male Gesnerus retinuit ἀσύμβουλος, quod olim 
legebatur. ἀσύμβολος ὧν πρὸς αὑτὴν ra ὑμέτερα est Quatenus in eam 
non talia, qualia vos, confero. Sarcasmus: alludit enim ad illa [p. 
457, 458, ed. Salmur.] καὶ τὸ. δεῖνα δὲ μὴ aldéeGns, κἂν πρὸς ἀνδρῶν 
ἐπὶ τῷ ἑτέρῳ ἐρᾶσθαι δοκοίῃε. καὶ ταῦτα, γενειήτηε, ἣ καὶ νὴ Δία φαλα- 
xpos ἤδη Wy. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστωσαν οἱ καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ συνόντει. ἣν δὲ μὴ dow, 
οἱ οἰκέται αναί πολλὰ γὰρ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ τοιούτον πρὰς τὴν ῥητῃρικὴν pie 
σιμα παραγίγνεται. πλείων ἡ ἀναισχυντία, καὶ θράσος. ὁρᾷς ὡς λαλίστεροι 
αὐ γυναῖκες, καὶ λοιδοροῦντρι. περισόῶς, καὶ δπὲρ τοὺς ἄνδραε; εἰ δὴ. τὰ 
ὅμοιᾳ πάσχεις, διοίσεις τῶν ἄλλων. καὶ μὴν καὶ πσιττόῦσθαι χρὴ μάλεστα 
μὲν τὰ πάντα. εἰ δὲ μὴ, πάντως ἐκεῖνα. καὶ αὑτὸ δέ σοι τὸ στόμα, πρὸς 
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ἅπαντα ἡδέως κοχηνέτω, καὶ ἡ γλῶττα ὑπηρετείτω καὶ πρὰς τοὺς λόγους, 
καὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα, ὁπύσα ἂν δύνηται. δύναται δὲ οὗ σολοικίδειν μόνον, 
οὐδὲ βαρβαρίθειν, οὐδὲ ληρεῖν, ij ἐπιορκεῖν, ἣ λοιδορεῖσθαι, ἣ διαβάλειν, 
καὶ ψεύδεσθαι" ἀλλὰ καὶ νύκτωρ τι ἄλλο ὑποτέλειν. Utitur Lucianus 
τῷ ἀσύμβολος in Dialog. Meretr. p. 311. [Joessa, Pythias, et Lysias.} 
Θρύπτη, ὦ Avaia, πρὸς ἐμέ; καὶ καλῶς, ὅτε μήτε ἀργύριον πώποτε 
ἤτησά σε μήτ᾽ ἀπεκλείσα ἐλθόντα, ἔνδον ἕτερος, εἰποῦσα, μήτε παραλο- 
γισάμενον τὸν πατέρα, i} ὑφελόμενον τῆς μητρὸς, ἠνάγκασα ἐμοί τι 
κομέσαι, ὑποῖα αἱ ἄλλαι ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθῦς ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἄμισθον, ἀξύμ- 
βολον, εἰσεδεξάμην. ἢ. 739. Ed. Salmur. ἔφη γὰρ τοῦ ἀνθρώπον τὰ μέλη 
πάντα πρὸς τὴν γαστέρα στασιάσαι, καὶ κατηγορεῖν αὐτῆς, ὡς μόνης 
ἀργοῦ καὶ ἀσνυμβόλον καθεδομένης ἐν τῷ σώματι, Plutar. in Coriolan, 
p. 393. Ed. H. Steph. αὐτὸς οὐκ ἠξέωσεν ἀποδρὰς, οὐδὲ ἀσύμβαολοι, οὐδὲ 
χρήξων βοηθείας, ἀλλὰ ὑπάρξας τινὸς χάριτος, ἐνδόξως καὶ μετὰ δυνάν 
peas ἐλθεῖν πρὸς αὐτόν. Plutar. in Ῥοπιρείο. p. 1135. Ed. H. Steph 

PHILOPSEUDES. p. 59. [495. A. ed. Salmur.] νὴ Ad, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, μάλα 
Bavpagrir ἄνδρα, τὸν ᾿Αβδηρόθεν ἐκεῖνον Δημόκριτον, ὃς οὕτως ἄρα 
ἐπέπειστο μηδὲν οἷόν τε εἶναι συστῆναι τοιοῦτον, ὥς γε ἐπειδὴ καθείρξαε 
ἑαυτὸν ἐς μνῆμα ἔξω πυλῶν, ἐνταῦθα διετέλει γράφων, καὶ συντάττων καὶ 
νύκτωρ καὶ μεθ᾽ nuépay—-Legendum videtur, KAQEIPEEN ἐἑαντόν. 

Baccuus. p. 79. [514. B. ed. Salmur.} καὶ τέλος κατακράτος ἑαλώ- 
κεσαν, (Indi scilivet) καὶ αἰχμάλωτοι ἀπήγοντο ὑπὸ τῶν Téws καταγελω- 
μένων (a Baccho εἴ temulento exercitu ejus) ἔργῳ μαθόντες ὡς οὐκ 
ἐχρῆν ἀπὸ τῆς πρώτης ἀκοῆς καταφρονεῖν ξένων στρατοπέδων. ἀλλὰ τί 
moos τὸν Διόννσον οὗτος Διόνυσος, εἴποι τις ἅν. Gre μοι δοκοῦσι, (καὶ 
πρὸς χαρίτων μή με κορυβαντιᾷν, ἣ τελέως peOven ὑπολάβητε, εἰ τἀμὰ 
εἰκάφω τοῖς θεοῖς) ὅμοιόν τι πάσχειν οἱ πολλοὶ πρὸς τοὺς καινοὺς τῶν 
λόγων τοῖς ᾿Ινδοῖς ἐκείνοις, οἷον καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἐμούς. οἱόμενοι yap 
σαγυρικὰ, καὶ γελοῖά reva, καὶ κομιδῇ κωμικὰ wap’ ἡμῶν ἀκούεσθαι, τοι- 
avra πεπιστεύκασιν, οὖς old ὅτι δύξαν αὑτοῖς ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ. Ista οὐκ οἶδ᾽ 
6, τι δόξαν αὐτοῖς signis parentheseos, ut mi videtur, includenda 
sunt: οἰόμενοι γὰρ σατυρικὰ, καὶ γελοῖά τινα, καὶ κομιδῇ κωμικὰ παρ' 
ἡμῶν ἀκούεσθαι, τοιαῦτα πεπιστεύκασιν (οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅ, τι δόξαν αὐτοῖο) ὑπὲρ 
ἐμοῦ. 

HeEncuLes GALL. p. 88. [519. C. ed. Salmur.] οὖ γὰρ ἔχων ὁ 
Ewypados ὅθεν ἐξάψει rats σειραῖς ras τῶν δεσμῶν ἀρχὰς, dre τῆς δεξιᾶς 
μὲν ἤδη τὸ ῥόπαλον, τῆς λαιᾶς δὲ τὸ τύξον ἐχούσης, τρνπήσας τοῦ θεοῦ 
τὴκ γλῶτταν ἄκραν, ἐξ ἐκείνης ἑλκομένονς αὑτοὺς ἐποίησε, καὶ ἐπέστραπο- 
ταί γε εἷς τοὺς ἀγομένους pediav——-—-Pro ταῖς σειραῖς legere velim 
ταῖν χέροϊν». ᾿ 

Ds ELEctRo. p. 90. [526. E. ed. Salmur.] ἄλλοις μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ὁλί- 
you ἐντύχοις ἂν Ἤριδανοῖ» reese, καὶ ole οὐκ ἥλεκτρον, ἀλλὰ χρυσὸς αὐτὸν 
ἀποστάδει τῶν λογῶν, πολὺ τῶ» κύκνων τῶν ποιητικῶν λιγυροτέροιξ.-----ς 
Leve mendum, λιγυροτέροις prd λεγνρωτέροιε. 

ApvERSUS: INDOCTUN. p. 107, (544. B. ed. Salmur.] ἧκεν οὖν 
| ie citharcedus scilicet) eis τοὺς Δελφσὺς, ra re ἄλλα λαμπρὸν, καὶ 

αὶ καὶ ἐσθῆτα χρυσόπαστον ποιησάμενος, καὶ στέφανον δάφνης χρυσῆν 
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κάλλιστον, ὡς ἀντὶ καρποῦ τῆς δάφνης, σμαράγδους εἶναι ἰσομεγέθεις τῷ 
καρπῷ. Malim ἐσθῆτα χρυσόπαστον ΠΟΡΙΣΑΜΕΝΟΣ. - 

ADVEKsUS INDOCTUM. p. 119. [555. Α. εὐ. Salmur.] πὲ γοῦν 
μοι καὶ rude, εἰ Βάσσος ὁ ὑμέτερος ἐκεῖνος σοφιδτὴς, καὶ Βάταλος ὁ ave 
λητὴς, ἣ ὁ κίναιδος ᾿Ημιθέων ὁ συβαρέτης, ὃς τοὺς θαυμαστοὺς ὑμῖν νόμους 
συνέγραψεν, ὡς χρὴ μαίνεσθαι, καὶ παρατίλλεσθαι, καὶ πάσχειν, καὶ 
ποιεῖν ἐκεῖνα, εἰ τούτων τις νυνὶ λεοντῆν περιβαλλόμενος, καὶ ῥόπαλον 
ἔχων βαδίϑοι, ri οἴει φαίνεσθαι τοῖς ὁρῶσιν ;—Lucianum scripsisse 
credo ὡς χρὴ ΛΕΑΙΝΕΣΘΑΙ, καὶ παρατίλλεσθαι, καὶ πάσχειν, καὶ 
ποῖειν ἐκεῖνα. Infra in Cynico. p. 972. Β. ed. Salmur. τοὺς δὲ 
viv, ob δηλῶ τῆς θαυμαστῆς ταύτης εὐδαιμονίας, ἣν ἔχουσι, καὶ περὶ 
tparégas, καὶ ἐσθῆτας, καὶ λεαίγνοντες, καὶ ψιλούμενοι πᾶν τοῦ σώ- 
ματὺς μέρος, καὶ μὴ δὲ τῶν ἀποῤῥήτων οὐδὲν ἡ πέφυκεν ἔχειν ἐῶντες. 

ADVERSUS INDOCT. p. 820. [556. C. ed. Salmur.] δέον ἔτι νῦν σωφρο- 
rhoaura ἀποδόσθαι μέν τινε τῶν πεπαιδενμένων τὰ βιβλία ταῦτα, καὶ σὺν 
αὐτοῖς, τὴν νεύκτιστον ταύτην οἰκίαν. ἀποδοῦναι δὲ τοῖς ἀνδραποδοκαπή- 
λοις, μέρος γοῦν ἀπὸ πολλῶν τῶν ὀφειλομένων, καὶ γὰρ κἀκεῖνα περὶ δύο 
ταῦτα δεῖνως ἐσπούδασας, βιβλίων τε τῶν πολυτελῶν κτῆσιν, καὶ μειρα- 
κίων τῶν ἐξώρων, καὶ ἤδη καρτερῶν, wy7y.——Aliquid hic esse vitii sensit 
Solanus. Reitzii nota nemini, credo, satisfacere possit. Supplendum 
fours ξυνάγεις, καί.--τκαὶ yap κἀκεῖνα (ἀνδράποδα) ΞΎΝΑΓΕΙΣ: KAI 
περὶ δύο ταῦτα δεινῶς ἐσπούδασας, βιβλίων τε τῶν πολυτελῶν κτῆσιν, 
καὶ μειρακίων τῶν ἐξώρων, καὶ ἤδη καρτερῶν, ὠνήν. 

Apversus [Npocr., p. 120. [556. E. ed. Salmur.] Pergit Lucianus : 
καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμά σοι πάνυ σπουδάδεται καὶ θηρεύεται. ἀδύνατο» δὲ πένητα 
ὄντα πρὸς ἄμφω διαρκεῖν. σκόπει τοίνυν ὡς ἱερὸν χρῆμα συμβουλή. ἀξιῶ 
γάρ σε ἀφέμενον τῶν μηδὲν προσηκόντων, τὴν ἑτέραν νόσον θεραπεύειν, 
καὶ τοὺς ὑπηρέτας ἐκείνους ὠνῇ δ᾽ ὅμως, μὴ, ἐπιλειπόντων σε τῶν οἴκοθεν. 
μεταστέλλοιό τινας τῶν ἐλευθέρων, οἷς οὐδ᾽ ἀκένδυνον ἀπελθοῦσιν, ἣν 
μὴ λάβωσιν, ἅπαντα ἐξαγορεῦσαι τὰ πραχθέντα ὑμῖν μετὰ τὸν πότον. 
οἷα καὶ πρώην αἴσχιστα περὶ σοῦ διηγεῖτο ἐξελθὼν ὁ πόρνος, ἔτι καὶ δεέγ- 
ματα éxideccy’s.—Hujusce loci sensum prava interpnnetio adhuc vb- 
scuravit. Gesnerus itaque conjecit, καὶ ὑπηρέτας ἐκείνους ὠνεῖσθαι 
ὕπως μὴ, ἐπιλειπόντων σε τῶμ οἴκοθεν, μεταστέλλοιό τινας τῶν ἐλενθέρων, 
οἷς οὖν ἀκίνδυνον ἀπελθοῦσιν, &c. Sime causa, me judice: namque 
τῷ οὐδ᾽, quod in editione Flor. non apparet, ejecto, ad hunc modum 
distinguendum puto: ἀξεῶ yap σε, ἀφέμενον τῶν μηδὲν προσηκόντων, 
τὴν ἑτέραν νόσον θεραπεύειν, καὶ τοὺς ὑπηρέτας ἐκείνους. (plena dis- 
tinctione post ἐκείνους pesita, subaud. θεραπεύειν scilicet) ὠνῇ δ᾽ 
ὅμως, (Nihilominus servos emere pergis, et utrumque sumtuoswm mar- 
bum sive insaniam alere.) μὴ, ἐπιλειπόντων σε τῶν οἴκοθεν, peracréd~ 
λοιό τινας τῶν ἐλενθέρων, οἷς ἀκίνδυνον ἀπελθοῦσιν, ἣν μὴ λάβωσιν, 
ἅπαντα ἐξαγορεῦσαι τὰ πρωχϑέντα ὑμῖν μετὰ τὸν πότον... - « 

ApvERSUS“INDOCT. p. 199. [658. ©. κά, Salmur.] τοῦτο, γοῦν, καὶ 
μάλιστα θανμάσειεν ἄν res, τένα ἀπὸ ψυχῆς ἔχων, Gere τῶν 
ὑποίαις αὐτὰ χερσὶν ἀνελέττεις. wire δὲ ἀνωώγινώσεειε, , Geenerus legit, 
tive wore ψνχὴν ἔχων.---Ἐρταϊϊδη͵ τίνα ἄμε, gates.) ἜΤ. ψνχῆε: ἔχων, 


ἅπτει τῶν βιβλίων. quod minus distat. 
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DFE NON TEM. CRED. CALUMN. p. 131. [564. E. ed. Salmur.] 
"Ey δεξιᾷ "ris ἀνὴρ κάθηται, τὰ ὦτα παμμεγέθη ἔχων, μιμροῦ δεῖν rots τοῦ 
Μίδου πϑοσεοικύτα, τὴν χεῖρα προτείνων πόῤῥωθεν ἔτι προσιούσῃ τῇ 
διαϊολῇ. περὶ δὲ αὐτὸν, ἐστᾶσι δύο γυναῖκες, ἄγνοιά μοι δοκεῖ καὶ ὑπύ- 
ληψις, ἑτέρωθεν δὲ, προσέρχεται ἡ διαβολὴ, γύναιον ἐς ὑπερβολὴν πάγ- 
καλυν.-- ΨΥ TAPA δὲ αὐτὸν ἑστᾶσι δύο γυναῖκες. 

Ὧξ NON TEM. CRED. CALUMN. p. 133. [506. A. ed. Salmur.] 
φέρε δὲ καὶ ἡμεῖς εἰ δοκεῖ, gard τὴν τοῦ ἐφεσίου Φωγράφον τέχνην διέλ- 
θωμεν τὰ προσύντει τῇ διαβθυλῇ προτέρον γε ὅρῳ τινὶ περιγράψαντες 
αὐτήν" οὕτω γὰρ ἂν ἡμῖν ἡ εἰκὼν γενήσεται, FExcidisse videtur ἀκριν 
βεστέρα. οὕτω γὰρ ἂν ἡμῖν ἡ, εἰκὼν ἀκριβεστέρα γενήσεται. 

Dr NON TEM. CRED. CALUMN. p. 133, [ὅ66..Δ.. ed. Salmur.] τριῶν 
δ᾽ ὕντων προσώπων, καθάπερ ἐν ταῖς κωμῳδίαις, τοῦ διαβάλλοντος, καὶ 
τοῦ διαβαλλομένον, καὶ τοῦ πρὴς ὃν ἡ διαβολὴ γίγνεται, ca ἕκαστον 
αὐτῶ» ἐπισκοπήσωμεν, οἷα εἰ" ὡς εἶναι τὰ γιγνόμενα. Herodot. fib. 7. 
διαβολὴ γάρ ἐστι δεινότατον" ἐν τῇ δύο μέν εἰσι οἱ ἀδικέοντες, εἷς δὲ ὃ 
ὀδικεύμενος. ὃ μὲν γὰρ διαβάλλων ἀδικέει, ob mapedvros κατηγορέων" ὃ 
δὲ ἀδικέει, ἀναπειθύμενος πρὶν ἢ ἀτρέκεως ἐκμάθῃ" ὁ δὲ δὴ ἀπεὼν τοῦ 
λύγου τάδε ἐν αὐτοῖσι ἀδικέεται, διαβληθείς τε ὑπὸ τοῦ érépuv, καὶ voptee 
σθεὶς πρὸς τοῦ ἑτέρον κακὸς Efrat. 

DE NON TEM. CRED. CALUMN. p. 158. [580. C. ed. Salimur.] 
ap’ οὖν τοῦ ᾿Αριστείδου ἐστί τις δικαιότερος ; ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως κἀκεῖνος συϊ ἔπτη 
ἐπὶ τὸν Θεμιστοιλέα, καὶ συμπαρώξυνε τὸν, δημὸν, ἧς φησιν ἐκεῖν υς 
πολιτικ ἧς φιλοτιμίας ὑποκεκνισμένος.---Ππ᾿ς sensu cassa ad hunc modum 
emendere velim ; ΤΗΣ ΠΡῸΣ ἐκεῖνον πολιτικῆς φιλοτιμίας ὕπο κεκνι- 
σμένος. 

PSEUDOLOGISTA. p. 168. [584. E. ed. Salmur.] ταυτά σοι καὶ 
αὑτὸς ἀπειλῶ, οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία τῷ ᾿Αρχιλόχῳ εἰκάξων ἐμαντόν, πόθεν; 
τολλοῦγε καὶ δέω. σοὶ δὲ μυρία σνγειδὼς ἰάμβων ἄξια βεβιωμένα, πρὸς 
ἅ, μοι δοκεῖ, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁ ᾿Αρχίλοχος αὐτὸς διαρκέσαι.---ΑΟΥ1115 esset, σοὶ δὲ 
ΜΥΡΙΩΝ συνειδὼς ἰάμίδων ἄξια, βεβιωμένα---κ. τ᾿ i. 

PSEUDOLOGISTA. p. 104. [586. A. ed. Salmur.] εἰ μή τις ἄρα ἐξ 

Ὑπερβορέων ἄρτι és ἡμᾶς ἥκοι, ἣ ἐς τοσοῦτον κυμαῖος εἴη, ws μὴ ἰδὼν, 
εὐθὺς εἰδέναι ὄντων ἁπάντων ὑβριστότατόν σε ὄντα, μὴ περιμείνας ὀγκω- 
μένον προσέτι ἀκούειν. Xenoph. Anab. 5. 8. 9. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν καὶ yer 
μῶνός γε ὄντος, οἵου" λέγεις, σίτου δὲ ἐπιλελοιπότος, οἵνον δὲ μηδ᾽ ὀσφραί- 
εσθαι παρόντης, ὑπὸ δὲ πόνων πολλῶν ἀπὰγορενόντων, πολεμέυν δὲ 
ἑπομένων, εἰ ἐν τοιυύτῳ καιρῷ ὕβριϑον, ὁμολογῶ καὶ τῶν ὄνων ὑμμι- 
στότερος εἷναι" οἷς φιισιν ὑπὸ τῆς ὕβρεως κόπον οὐκ ἐγγέγνεσθαι. 
“~ PsRUDOLOGISTA, p. 182, [602. E. ed. Salmur.] ἀγαπητὸν δὲ 
imweoty κλεινὸν, καὶ ὀνομαστὸν εἶναι. εἶτα καταριθμήσειν αὐτῇ ras πολ- 
Ads δου προσηγυρίυς, ὑπύσας κατὰ ἔθνη προσείληφας. Gesnerus legit 
καταριθμήσαις vel καταριθμήσειας. Sed sic quoque locus non sanus ; 
nam particola AN opus est. εἶτα καταριθμήσειας ’AN abry τὰν πολλάς 
σον προσηγορίάε. - a 2 ; 

Dr Domo. p. 193. (614. B. ed. Salmur.] τούτον δὲ τοῦ οἴκον τὸ 
κάλλος, οὗ “kara βαρβαρικούς τινας ὀφθαλμοὺς, οὗ δὲ κατὰ περσικὴν 
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ἀλαδονίαν ἣ βασιλικὴν μεγαλαυχίαν, οὐδὲ πένητος μόνον, ἀλλὰ εὐφυοῦς 
Nearov δεόμενον. καὶ ὅτῳ μὴ ἐν τῇ ὄψει fy κρίσις ἀλλά τις καὶ λογισμὼς 
ἐπακολουθεῖ τοῖς λεγομένοις.---Ἰ 0 τοῖς BAETIOMENOLY, nam quid 
hic λεγομένοις ? ; 

Macrosil, p. 226. [643. A. ed. Salmur.] wept ἔτη δὲ ἐνὸς ἀπὸο- 
δέοντα ἑκατὸν, γεγονὼς, ws ἤσθετο ᾿Αθηναίους ὑπὸ Φιλίππου ἐν τῇ περὶ 
Χαιρώνειαν μάχῃ νενικημένους, ποτνιώμενος, τὸν Εὐριπίδειον στέχον 
προσηνέγκατο, εἰν ἑαυτὸν ἀναφέρων, Σιδώνιόν ποτ᾽ dary Κάδμος ἐκλιπών. 
Legendum προενέγκατο, » 

Patri® Encom, p. 233. [651. B. ed. Salmur.] κἂν ἀπορῶσι τῆς 
γῆς ἐπαιυέσαι τὴν ἀρετὴν, τῶνγε ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος οὐκ ἀπορήσουσιν ἐγ- 
κωμίων. ἀλλὰ κἂν idwoew ἑτέρονς σεμνυνομένους πεδίοις ἀνειμένοις, καὶ 
λειμῶσι φντοῖς παντοδαποῖς διειλημμένοις, καὶ αὐτοὶ τῶν τῆς πατρίδος 
ἐγκωμίων οὐκ ἐπιλανθάνονται. τὴν δὲ ἱπποτρόφον ὑπερορῶντες, καὶ κονρο- 
τρύφυν ἐπαινᾳῶσι. Rescribendum videtur τὴν δὲ ἱπποτρόφον ὑπερο- 
pavré ΤῊΝ κυνροτρόφον ἐπαινοῦσι. 

DIsSERTATIO CUM HEsIopo. p. 241. [660. B. ed. Salmur.] ὥστε 
ἀνάγκη σοι (Hesiodo, cum nihil predixeris, et tamen vaticinandi po- 
testatem a deabus aecepisse te gloriatus sis) τῶν τριῶν τούτων αἰτιῶν 
μιᾷ γε πάντως ἐνέχεσθαι" ἣ yap ἐψεύσω, εἰ καὶ πικρὸν εἰπεῖν, οὐχ ὡς 
ὑποσχομένων σοι τῶν μουσῶν καὶ τὰ μέλλοντα προλέγειν δύνασθαι, ἣ αἱ 
μὲν, ἔδοσαν ὥσπερ ὑπέσχοντο---ΨΣ΄ἧς. Solanus delet οὐχ. Reitzius pro 
οὐχ ὡς legit οὕτως. Melius Solanus: sed scripsit forte Lucianus οὐχ 
οὕτως ὑποσχημένων σοι τῶν Μουσῶν, καὶ (etiam) τὰ μέλλοντα προλέγειν 
δυνάσθαι. . 

Navicium sku Vora. p. 252. [669. C. ed. Salmur.] ὁ μὲν γὰρ 
ἄλλος κόσμος, ai γραφαὶ, καὶ τοῦ ἱστίον τὸ παράσιον πυραυγὲς, καὶ πρὸ 
τούτων, αἱ ἄγκυραι, καὶ στροφεῖα καὶ περιαγωγεῖς, καὶ μετὰ τὴν πρύμναν 
υικήσειν, θαυμάσια πάντα μοι eoke.—Fors. καὶ KATA τὴν» πρύμναν 
οἰκήσεις. . 

NAVIGIUM SEU VoTA. p. 264. [681. E. ed. Salmur.] τῇ πόλει δὲ 
ταῦτα map ἐμοῦ ἐξαίρετα ὕπηρξεν ἂν, ai μὲν διανομαὶ, κατὰ pijva 
ἕκαστον δραχμαὶ τῷ μὲν ἀστῷ ἑκατὸν, τῷ δὲ μετοίκῳ, ἥμισν τούτων, 
δημύσια δὲ ἐς κάλλος θέατριι, καὶ βαλανεῖα. Mihi veuit in mentem 
elegans Iectio; ΔΛΑΙΜΟΝΊΑ δὲ ἐς κάλλος θέατρα καὶ βαλα»εῖα.---δαι- 
μύνια ἐς κάλλος et Pulchritudine divina, vel miranda. 

NAVIG.S. VOT. p. 272. [690.E. ed. Salmur.] zptgecper δὴ, εἴ σοι δοκεῖ 
καὶ ὅπως ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ ἐν τοῖς κινδύνοις ἔσεσθε, μὴ δὲ προδώσετε τὸ 
πάτριον, φρύνημα. ἤδη γάρ πον καὶ οἱ πολέμιοι ἐπελαμβάνουσιψ. ὥστε 
τὸ μὲν σύνθημα ἔστω ἐννάλιος,. Mallem, ἤδη γάρ wou οἱ ‘rodeo 
ἘΠΕΛΑΥΝΟΥ͂ΣΙΝ. ' 


᾿ Peo ἐκεὶ, quod hic 


* - 
μὴν 


ἀερερδυπιὶ, omnine εἴ 
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wn.sivubi. καὶ EL ΠΗ γρὺψ, ὑπόπτερον θηρίον, ἣ φοῖνιξ, ὄρνεον ἐν Trdois 
ἀθέατον τοῖς ἄλλοις, ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἑώρων ἅν. 

Navie. 8. ὕοτ. p. 277. (698. A. ed. Salmur.] οἷον δὲ κἀκεῖνο ἦν, 
τοὺς πυλεμοῦντας ἐπισκοπεῖν ἔξω βέλους ὑπεραιωρούμενον. καὶ εἰ δύξειὲ 
μοι προσθέμενος ἂν τοῖς ἡττημένοις, κοιμίσας τοὺς κρατοῦντας, bingy 
παρεῖχον τοῖς φεύγουσιν, ἀναστρέψασιν ἀπὸ τῆς rpowijs——Concinnius 
esset, ἀναστρέψας ἀπὸ τῆς τροπῆς. 

DiaLoa. MERETR. p. 282. [704. D. ed. Salmur.] σὺ δὲ πόθεν 
ταῦτα ἤκουσας ; ἣ συντέθηκδις αὐτὴ, ὦ Mipriov, καινάς τινὰς Θηλοτυπίας 
σκιαμαχοῦσα; ‘Tempus erat pro συντέθηκας reponere συντέθεῖκας. 

DiaLoc. MERETR. p. 204..[719. C. ed. Salmur.] Lyra meretrix 
anrom, floridas vestes, et ancillas quatuor adepta est, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον 
κατακοσμοῦσα ἑαυτὴν εὐπρεπῶς, καὶ εὐσταλὴς οὖσα, καὶ φαιδρὰ πρὸς 
ἅπαντας, οὐκ ἄχρι τοῦ καγχάξειν ῥᾳδίως, καθάπερ σὺ εἴωθας, ἀλλὰ 
μειδιῶσα ἡδὺ, καὶ ἐπαγωγόν. εἶτα προσομιλοῦσα δεξιῶς, καὶ μήτε φεξνακί- 
ὥονσα εἰ τις πρυσέλθοι, 7) προπέμψειε, μήτε αὐτὴ ἐπιλαμβανομένη τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν. Miror neminem ante me vidisse legendum esse, καὶ μήτε 
"AKKIZOYSA, εἴ res προσέλθοι ἣ προσπέμψειε, μήτε αὑτὴ ἐπιλαμβαν- 
ομένη τῶν ἀνδρῶν. Mediam quandam viam tenens, neque affectota 
verecundia nimis se difficilem prebendo, neque conira proterva fronte 
ipsa in viros manus injiciendo. 

DiatoG. MERETR. p. 299. [726. A. ed. Salmar.] Ampelis: καὶ 
τοῦτο ἡδύ σοι, ὑπὸ πλουσίων οἴεσθαι σπουδάθεσθαί ge’ οὕτω yap ἀμιά- 
σεται μᾶλλον, καὶ φιλοτιμήσεταῳ ὡς μὴ ὑπερϑβάλοιντο αὐτὸν οἱ ἀντερα- 
σταί. Χρυ. καὶ μὴν ovrus γε μόνον spyi@erar, καὶ ῥαπίξει δίδῳσι δὲ 
οὐδὲν. Ap. ἀλλὰ δώσει. δηλότυποι γὰρ, καὶ μάλιστα Χυπηθήσονται, 
Corrupta hec verba censeo ; inquit Solanus.—Sanari possunt forsitan 
rescribendo, ξηλότυποι yap καὶ padigra φιλοτιμήσονται. 

DiALoG. MERETR. p. 303. (730. D. ed. Salmur.] εὖγε, οἴχον ὦ 
Tayvvy(.—Gesnerus legisse videtur’ pyov, vertit enim PERIISTI. 

DE MORTE PEREGRINI. p. 336. [763. E. ed. Salmur.] πεπεέκασι 
γὰρ αὐτοὺς οἱ κακοδαίμονες (Christiani) τὸ μὲν ὅλον, ἀθάνᾳτοι ἔσεσθαε, 
καὶ βιώσεσθαι τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον. παρ' ὃ καὶ καταφρονοῦσι τοῦ θανάτον, καὶ 
ἑκόντες αὐτοὺς ἐπιδιδύασιν οἱ wodAol.—Legendum πεπείκασι γὰρ αὑτοὺς, 
et αὑτοὺς ἐπιδιδόασεν. 7 

De MoRTE PEREGRINI. p. 359. [783. A. ed. Salmur.] εἶτα ἐνε- 
τύγχανον πολλοῖς ἀπιοῦσιν ὧς Gedoarre καὶ αὐτοί.--- πιο ἜΠΙΟΥΣΙΝ 
Accedentibus. 

SYMFOSIUM VEL LaPiTue. p. 439. [863. A. ed. Salmur.] road- 
τᾷ, ἔφη ἐξεργάξεται 6 xados Χρύσιπποε, καὶ Ζήνων ὁ θαυμαστὸς, καὶ 
Κλεάνθης, ῥημάτια δύστηγα, καὶ ἐρῳτήσεις μόνον, καὶ σχήματα φιλο- 
odguy.— Libentius legerem φιλοσοφῶν., . 

SymMpos. VEL Laritug, p, 445. [869. C. ed. Salmur.} ἕνα. δὲ 
μὴ αντιλέγωσέ μοι, ὁπόσα μὴ κατὰ ταντὰ φιλοσοφοῦσι, περὶ γάμων, ἐρῶ 
τὰ εἰκότα, τὸ μὲν οὖν ἄριστον ἦν δὴ δεῖσθαι γάμων, ἀλλὰ, πειθομένους 
ΣΙχατωνι, καὶ Σωκράτει, παιδεραστεῖν. μόνοι γὰρ οἱ τοιοῦτοι ἀποτελεν 
σϑεῖεν ἂν πρὸς ἀρετήν. εἰ δὲ δεῖ καὶ γυναικείου γάμον, κατὰ τὰ Πλάτων 

tyra, κοινὰς εἶναι ἐκείνών τὰς γυναῖκας, ὡς ἔξω Θήλον elnpey.—Pro 
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᾿ 
ἐκείνων scribendum censit Solanus ἐχρῆν vel πάντων. Mallem ipse, 
κοινὰς εἶναι ἜΚΕΙΝΩΣ ras γυναῖκας. dsto ritu: ita ut precepit Plato, 

De Syria DEa. p. 475. [898. D. ed. Salmur.] τὰ δὲ προπύλαια 
τοῦ ἱροῦ és ἄνεμον βορέην ἀποκέκρινται, μέγαθος ὅσον re ἑκατὸν ὀργυιέων. 
—In ἀποκέκρινται una litera, nempe p, mutanda. ἐς ἄνεμον βορέην ἀπο- 
κέκλινται. ἀποκέκλινται, : 

Cywnicus. p. 541. [964. A. ed. Salmur.] Cynicus: τί ποδῶν der’ 
ἔργον ; Av. πορεύεσθαι. Ku. κάκιον οὖν πορεύεσθαέ gat δοκοῦσιν οἱ ἐμοὶ 
πόδες, ἣ οἱ τῶν πολλῶν; Av. τοῦτο μὲν, ow ἴσως. Ku. οὗ τοίνυν οὐδὲ 
χεῖρον ἔχουσιν, EL μὴ χεῖρον τὸ ἑαντῶν ἔργον ἀποδιδόασιν ; (sic lego 
pro οὗ τοίνυν οὐδ᾽ εἰ χεῖρον ἔχουσιν, ἣ μὴ, &c. quod in prioribus edd. 
legebatur) Lycinus: ἐσως. Kv. τοὺς μὲν δὴ πόδας, οὐδὲν φαίνομαι χεῖρον 
διακείμενος τῶν πολλῶν ἔχειν. Nisi si ἔχειν pro εἶναι positum sit, 
mielius legeretur τοὺς μὲν Pe πύδας. οὐδὲν φαίνομαι χεῖρον AIAKEIME- 
ΝΟΥ͂Σ τῶν πολλῶν ἔχειν. " 

as 
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Tuer next extract with which [ shall present the reader from the 
works of Lord Bacon, 18 of a most extraordinary nature; for in 
this he prefers to Aristotle Democritus, and other ancient philo- 
sophers who removed God and intellect from the fabric of things, 
attributed the structure of the universe to fate or fortune, and 
ascribed the causes of particulara to the necessity of matter, with~ 
out the intermixture of final causes. And he considers these 
philosophers, so far as pertains to physical causes, to have been 
much more solid, and to have penetrated deeper into nature, than 
Plato and Aristotle. He adds also,-as the sole cause of this, that 


rerum amoverunt ; et structuram. umi- 
verai infivitis nature préelisionibusecs tepiawentis ἔφα } 

fatum aut fortunam vecabant)-s pty αἵ " a ᾿ 
causas materia necessitati, sive -intermy 
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assignarant; nobis videtur (quantum ex fragmentis οἱ reliquiis 
philosophiz corum conjicere licet) quatenus ad causas physicas, 
multo sotidior fuisse, et altius In uaturam penctrasse, quam illa 
Aristotelis et Platonis:e hanc unicam ob causam, qtod ΜΠ im 
causis finalibus nunquam operam triverunt; hi autem eas perpetuo 
inculcarunt. Atqtie magis in hac parte accusandus Atistoteles 
quam Plato: quandoquidem fontem causarum fivalinm, Deum 
scilicet, omiserit, et naturam pro Deco substituerit, causasque ipsas 
finales, potins ut logice “amator, quam theologi#, amplexus sit.” 
Vol. iv. p. 98. 

I call this a most extraordinary passage for two reasons; one, 
for its folly, and the other for the profound ignorance of the works 
of Aristotle which it displays. For can any thing indicate greater 
folly than to prefer those philosophers whe never attended to final 
causes, to those who perpetually inculcated them: For as «Ari- 
stotle justly observes in his Posterior Analytics, the investigation of 
the cause why a thing is, can only be terminated by the discovery 
of the final cause. And without the knowledge of the wy there 
can be πὸ such thing as science.” So that to blame Aristotle for 
perpetually inculcating final causes, is to blame him for inculcating 
that to which scientific knowledge inevitably leads, and without 
which demonstration would be useless, and investigation endless. 

But this passage also shows that Lord “Bacon was profoundly 
ignorant of the works of Aristotle. For cau any gong more 
plainly indicate this than the accusation “ that Aristotle Omitted the 
fountain of final causes, viz. God; that he substituted nature for 
God, and embraced final cuuses rather as a lover of logic, than of 
theology ἢ The accusation indeed is so obviously false, that it ts 
Impossible it could have been made by any one who had merely 
Inspected the works of Aristotle through the medium of an index ; 
aud I hardly think it would be made by any hackney writer of the 
present ure, ifhe were hired to collect the dogmas of Aristotle from 
his works. For m the 7th chapter of the 12th book of the Meta- 
physics, Aristotle writes as follows concerning the first immovable 
mover of all things, God: xyes δὲ ὠδα. τὸ ὀρεκτὸν κά! τὸ νοητὸν κινει 
ου κινουμενον. τουτῶν δὲ τὰ πρῶτα τὰ αὐτα. ἐπιθυμῆτον μὲν γὰρ τὸ Gal 
γομέενον Κείλον βουλητὸν ὃ: πρώτον, τὸ OY καλον. ορεγομεβα Oz ort Cones, 
μαλλον ἢ δόκει, διοτι ορεγομεῖα. ἀρχὴ yap ἡ νοησὶς. νους δε umd τοὺ νοητοῦ 
κινται.πταλλα μὴν xo τὸ καλὸν, καὶ τὸ δι᾽ αὐτὸ αἱρέτον, εν τῇ αὐτῇ 
TUTTO I. —-9T Ge ects TO οὐ Ἐνεχᾶ Ev τοῖς αχινήτοις ἡ Brargerss δηλοι. 
ἐστι Yap τινι τὸ OU «νεέκδι, ὧν ΤΌ fav Bost, τὸ be οὐκ ἐστι. κινει De ὡς 
ἐρώμενον" Χιγουμενον Cz, τ᾽ αλλα nave mek ανωγκὴς nea εἐδτιν ov’ καὶ ἡ 
SAY RY καλὼς MEL OUTHS ἀρχὴ, ψτεχ τοιαυτὴς ἄρα ἀρχῆς ἡρτήται ὃ 
ὀυρῶνος κῷῳ ἡ Φυσιςι βιαγωγῃ OE στιν, O18 τε ηιριριστήν μηρὸν χθόνον 
Biv. ουτῷ γὰρ ats ἐκξινο ἐστιν., ἥμιν μεν γαρ αδυνατον", ems. καὶ ἡδονὴ 
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ἡ ἐνέργεια αὐτου καὶ δια τοῦτο ἐγρήγορσις, αἰσθησις, γοησῚς, ηδίασον. 
ελπιδες καὶ μνήημαᾶι δια TauTa. ἡ δεθνοησις ἡ καθ᾽ αὐτὴν, Toy xual αὐτὸ 
αριστου" καὶ ἡ μᾶλιστα, TOU μαλιστα. αὐτὸν δὲ vos! ο νους κατα μετα- 
ληψιν Tov νοήτου. νοητὸς yap γινέται θιγγῶᾶνων καὶ νοῶν. ὥστε ταῦτον 
νους καὶ νοητὸν. τὸ Ὑαρ SexTIXOY τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ τὴς ουὐσιεις, νους. ἘνΕρΎΕΙ 
GE ἔχων. ὠστε ἕκεινὸ μαλλον TOUTOU, ο δοκει ο νους θξίον ἔχειν. καὶ ἢ θεω» 
fie τὸ ἥδιστον καὶ ἄριστον. εἰ OUY οὕτως εὖ ἔχει, ὡς ἡμεῖς TOTS, ο θεος δε!» 
ϑαυμαστον. εἰ te μαλλον, ets θαυμαστωτερόν. exes de ute. καὶ ζαη δε γε 
“ALOE. ἢ Yap vou ενεργεια, Sum’ εκεινος δὲ ἢ εἐνεργεια᾽ ενεργεία δὲ ἡ 
καθ᾿ ἀντὴν, exesivov wn αριστὴ καὶ αἴδιος, φαμεν Ce Tov θεὸν εἰναι ἕωον 
αἴδιον, ἀριστον. wore ζωὴ καὶ αἰὼν συνεχὴς καὶ αἴδιος υπαρχει τῳ Dee? 
τοῦτο yup o aos. 1. 6. ** But it moves as follows: that which is 
desirable, aud that which is intelligible, move without being moved. 
But the first intelligible is the sume as the first desirable ; for that 
which appears τὸ be beautiful is desirable. But the first obj: σὲ of 
the will is that which is really beauuful. However, we rather 
.spire after it because it appears to be beautiful, than it appears to 
be beautiful because we aspire after it. Foi the principle is intel- 
iigence ; but intellect is moved by the intelligible. Moreover the 
beantiful, and that which is eligible for its own sake, are in the 
rame co-ordination, But that in immoveable natures there is that 
for the sake of which-other things subsist, division manifests: for 
there is something to which shat for the sake of which a thing is 
sone beloigs, of which the one is different from the other... Bat 
the first mover moves as that which is beloved ; aud through that 
which 1s moved, it woves other things. Hence be 15 necessarily 
being; and so far as he necessarily subsists, so far he subsists 
nccording to rectitude, and is thus the principle of things. From 
:nch a principle therefore as this, heaven and NATULE are sus- 
pended. But the life which he lives is the most excellent, and 
such as we enjey for a small portion of time; for such a life is 
with himpeipetual. To us, indeed, this is impossible ; but not to 
the first mover, because his energy 1s pleasure. And on this account 
vigilance, the energies of 56:86, aud intellection, are most delight- 
ful. Hope too, aud memory, are pleasing through energies... Hut 
cssential intellection is the iatelection of that which is essentially 
the most excellent; and the most essential of that whichis most 
essential. rttellect too, undexatands itself “bythe assumption of 
the imtclligible: far it becomes mtelligible by contact and utellec- 
tion: so that intellect is the same with the intelligible. Tor 
intellect 15 the recipient. of the intelligible and of essence.- -But .it 
chergises posseasitig... Hence that whieh intellect appears τὸ 

. Viz. That for the saké-df which @ Ging WOMibied 1s different from the 
thing effected. aie 
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paggess as divine, belongs more eminently to the first intelleet than 
‘a ours : «πα his contemplation & the most delightful, and the beat. 
If therefore God alwayg possesses that excellent condition of being 
which we sometimes possess, it is admirable ; but if he possesses it 
_in a still bigher degree, it is still more admirable. In this manner, 
however, he subsists. Life also is present with him: for the 
encrgy of intellect is life; and heis energy. But essential energy 
is his most excellent and eternal life. And we say that God 18 an 
animal eternal, and the most eacellent: so that life and duration 
continued and eternal are present with God. For God is this.” 
1 trust the reader who has perused the account given from Aristotle 
of causes, in the former part of this dissertation, need not be told 
that God in the above citation !s most eyidently celebrated as the 
fountain of final causes. The falsehood also is most obvions of 
the assertion, that Aristotle substituted nature for God ; for in this 
quotation he expressly says, that heaven and NATURE arg suspend- 
ed from God. 

In the following citation we shall see that J.ord Bacon cou- 
founds Aristotle with the schoulmen. For in the 63d Aphorism of 
his Novum Organum, afier ridiculously asserting that Anistotle 
corrupted natural philosophy by his logic, since he fashioned the 
world from the categories, he adds, “that he also attributes the 
genus of the soul, which is a most noble substance, from words of 
the second intention.” “Qui philosopliam nuturalcm dialectica 
sua corrupit; quum muudum ex categoriis effecerit; anima 
humane, nobilissime substantie, genus ex vocibus secunda inten- 
fionis tribuerit.” In this passage he obviously ascribes to Aristotle 
one of the barbarous terms invented by the schoolmen; for there 
is no such expression in any of the works of Aristotle, or w any of 
his Greek commentators, as second autention. 

Having therefore shown from the ino»t indubitable evidenec that 
Lord Bacon was unacquainted with the writings of Aristotle, I 
shall im the next plece demonstrate that this was also the case with 
the celebrated disciple of Des Castes, Malebsanche. For [ shall 
confine my semarks to the mvectives of the disciple rather than to 
those of the master, as the former is more virulent, and dieplays 
greater ignorance in his defamation than the latter. Malebranche 
therefore has employed the whole of the 5th chapter of the 6th 
book of his Search after Truth, ἐπ δῷ attempt to contute the princi- 
ples of Aristotle’s philosophy, im order that he may show the 
superiority of the philosophy of Des Cartes." ‘ 

« Aristotle then,” says Malnbranche,’ “ begins his treatise On 


. 4 ‘The Author uf Keflections oo Ancient and Mudern Philowphy, says, 
that Res Cartes has raved the best of any of the moderns.” 
2 The edition that I quute is indolio, and was printed in the year 170¢, 
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the Lleavens by proving that the world is perfect, ia the folloying 
manner. All bodies have three Uimensions and cannot have more, 
because the number three comprehends aj! according to the Pytha- 
goreans. But the world is the coacervation of all bodies, and there- 
fore the world is perfect. By this ridiculous proof, it may also be 
demonstrated that the world cannot be more imperfect than it is, 
since it cannot be composed of parts that have less than three 
dimensions.” As m the former part "οὐ this dissertation I have 
civen the whole of the first chapter of Aristotle’s treatise Qn the 
Heavens, I refer the reader to it, and to an attentive perusal of it 
with the accompanying notes, and he will be immediately convinced 
that Malebranche had read that chapter cursorily, and without at 
all penetrating the depth of Aristotle’s meaning. With respect to 
wat he adds, that by the same proof employed by Aristatle to 
show that the world 15 perfect, it might also be demonstrated that 
it cannot be more imperfect thaw it Is, it is sufficient to remark 
that this observation could only have been made by a man who 
thought in a superficial and rambling manner. For the intention 
of Aristotle in this chapter was to demonstrate that the wosld is 
perfect so far as it is corporeal, because it consists of parts which 
are perfect with respect to dimensions; sinee that which is tnply 
extended is all-perf@tt so far as pertains to extevsion. For as 
Ptolemy has demonstrated in his weatise On Interval, if there were 
any other interval after the third dimension, 1t would be perfectly 
unmeasured and ivdefinite. If therefore the world is perfect be- 
cause it consists of parts which have perfect dimensions, the asser- 
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Malehranche, when he says that Aristotle first supposes some 
Peripatetic TRUTHS, doubtless intended to say some Peripatetic 
ΒΟΟΜΑΒ; for if Aristotle supposes what is true, I shonld not 
conceive that any one would attempt to confute it; but this mis- 
take 15. natural enough in a man who thought and wrote im so 
random a manner as Malebranche appears to have done. Jet us 
therefore seé what the false Peripatetic truths are, which s\ristotle 
supposes in the second chapter of his treatise On the Heavens. 
“ He supposes,” says Malebranche, “ that all natural bodies have 
of themselves the force of moving.” Here Aristotle is made to say 
the very opposite to what he really does say; for his words are: 
παντὰ yap τὰ φυσικὰ canara καὶ μεγεθὴ καθ' ‘aura κινήτα λεγόμεν 
εἰναι κατα τόπον" τὴν yap Φφυσιν, κινήσεως ἀρχὴν φαμεν εἰναι αὐτοῖς. 1. 6. 
“We say that all natural bodics aud magnitudes are of thumseltes, 
or essentially moveable according to place: for we say that nature 
is the principle of motion to them.” Aristotle therefore does not 
say that all bodies have of themselves a motive force, but that they 
are naturally capable of being localiy moved. And if Malebrancke 
himself had known that this was the Peripatetic truth supposed by 
Aristotle, [ scarcely think that cven he would have conceived it to 
be false. 

“In the second place,” says Malebranche, ‘he asserts that all 
local motion is made in a live, either direct or circular, or composed 
of both; but if he would not think upon what he 50 rashly proposes, 
he ought at least to have opened his eyes that he might see an 
infinite number of different motions, which are not made of either 
the nght or the circular. Or rather, he ought to have thought that 
the motions composed of the direct may be iufinitcly varied, when 
the compounding motions increase or diminish their swiftness, in 
an infiuite number of different ways.” Here Malebranche rambles 
fall as much asin the before-cited passage. For the words of 
Aristotle alluded to by Malebranche, and which immediately follow 
those we have just quoted, are: πασα δὲ κινῆσις, ὁσὴ κατα τοπὸν, ny 
merous’ φοράν,  evbzie, ἢ κυκλῳ, ἢ ex τουτῶν μικτῃ. ἀπλαι Yap αὐταὶ 
vo proves. curiov δ᾽, ors καὶ τα μέγεθα ταῦτα ἀπλα μόνον, ἡτε εὐθεῖα, καὶ 
ἡ περιδερης. i.e. κ’' But all such motion as is according to place, 
and which we call lation, is either in a right lite, or in,a circle, or 
mixt from these; for those two motions alone are simple; and 
thisis because a right line and a circumference are the only δ ΡΒ 
magnitudes.” By connecting this with the passage before quoted, 
it is evident that Aristotle is here speaking of those motions only 
which are natural, ‘and which’ actunity exist in the universe, and not 
of the tautions which may he produced by art. Hence it is not 
Aristotl. Sthat did wat, open. his eyes in asserting this; bat it is 
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¥ather Malebranche who being blind himself, fancied that his own 
blindness was in Aristotle. _ “-» 

Malebrauche proceeds: ‘'Thereare,” says Aristotle, “ but two 
simple motions, the right and the circubar, and therefore all the 
others are composed of them. But he mistakes, for the circular 
motion 1s not simple, since itcannot be conceived without thmkmg 
upon a point to which it relates, and whatever includes a relation 18 
relative, and not simple. This is so trpe that the circular motion 
may be conceived as produced from two motions in a right line, 
whose swiftness 1s unequal according to a certain proportion. But 
a motion composed of two others, made in a right line, and 
variously increasing or diminishing in swiftness, cannot be simple.” 
Here in the first place, Maletranche shows himself to have been 
profoundly ignorant of the obvious meaning of the term sii 
motion, viz. that it is an uncompounded motion ; and that circular 
and rectilinear motiuns, when they are natural, are therefore simple, 
because neither of them is composed of things of a different nature. 
Aristotle therefore shows, that these alone are simple motions, from 
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adding that the compounded receive their motion from the com- 
pouliuing.: But in that sense there are no simple bodies, since 
none have in themselves any principle of their motion. ‘There are 
also none composed, since there are no simples of which they 
should be made; and so there would be no bodies at all. What 
fancy is it to define the simplicity of bodies by a power of moving 
themselves? What distinct tdeas can be fixed to the words of 
simple and composed bovlies, if the simple are only defined m 
relation to an imaginary moving force? But let us see what 
consequences he draws from these principles. The circular motion 
is simple. The heavens move circularly, and therefore their 
motion is simple. But simple motion can be ascribed only to a 
simple body, viz. to a body that moves of itself; and therefore the 
heavens are a simple body, distinguished from the four elements, 
that move in right lines. It is plam enough that such arguments 
contain nothing but false and absurd propositions.” The whole 
of what is here objected by Malebranche, depends on his mistaking 
the meaning of Aristotle, when he asserts “ that simple bodies have 
a principle of motion according to nature ;” for as we have before 
observed, Aristotle himself says, that by a principle of motion in 
bodies according to nature, he means “ that bodies are essentially 
moveable, or capable of being moved, accagding to place.” And 
consequently all the objections of Malebranche are frivolous and 
sophistical. 

If any thing however could be singular in so ecceutric and 
rambling ἃ water as Malebranche, it would be this, that in the 
above extract he makes use of the expression distinct ideus, though 
in his illustration upon the Srd chapter of the first book, p. 107, 
he says, that the word idea is equivocal. His words are: ‘I say 
here, that we have no idea of our mysteries, fi. 6. of the Christian 
mysteries,| as I said elsewhere we have no idea of our 800}, be- 
cause the idea we have of the latter is no clearer than those we 
have of the former ; therefore the word idea ts equivecal. Some- 
times I have taken it for whatever represents to the mind sny 
abject, whether clearly, or confused and darkly ; sometimes more 
generally, for whatever is the immediste object of the mind ; some- 
times likewise for that ‘which represents things so clearly to the 
mind, that we may with a baté perception discover whether such 
or such modifications do belong (ὁ them. For this reason, I have 
gometimes said we had an idea of the soul, and sometimes denied 
it; forit is difficult and often wearisome and ungrateful to observe 
ἃ too rigorpus. exactness in oe ea From such a 
¢enfession as this, it is plam' that no distinct meaning can be 
Affixed t any th alebratttbe fids writteri, because all his con- 
ceptiandavers equivdcal ; and Ihave no doubt that the reader is by 
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this time fully convinced that he spoke feelibgly when in his con- 
cluding remark he says, “tbat it is difficult and often wearisome 
and ungrateful to observe, a too mgorous exactness an one’s 
expressions.” . 

Again, ‘“‘ The second reason, says Malebranche, “of Aristotle 
to show that the heavens are a simple body distinguished from the 
four elements, supposes that there are two sorts of motions, one 
natural, and the other violent or against nature. But it is sufficiently 
plain to all those that judge of things by clear and distinct ideas, 
that bodies having not in themselves any sych principle of their 
motion as Aristotle pretends, there can be no motion violent or 
against nature. It is indifferent to all bodies to be moved or not, 
either one way or another. But this philosopher, who judges of 
things by the impressions of the senses, imagines that those bodies, 
which by the laws of the communications of motions, always 
place themselves in such or such a situation in reference to others, 
do it of their own accord, and because it Is most convenient for 
them, and best agrees with their nature.” To the reader who has 
not abandoned common sense, and those common conceptions 
which are congenial to the human mind, it must appear very 
strange to find a man hardy enough to deny that there is such a 
thing as natural motion. For do not earthly masses tend to the 
centre of the earth; and is not this their tendency natural to them? 
If it is, then a contrary tendency is unnatural to them. Hence 
the motion of a stone downward is natural to it, but its motion 
upward is violent. ᾿ 

I trust the reader will deem the above extracts to be a sufficient 
Specimen of the futility of Malebranche’s objections agemst 
Aristotle, and of his profound ignorance of the real meaning of 
that philosopher. But ia short, all wonder at any incongruities 
and absurdities that may be foundin Malebranche must cease, when 
we find him asking in p. 111, “ How can we be sure that those 
who go under the notion of mad men are really what they are 
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in the old. In his Lectiones Optice therefore, p. 148, he attacks, 
as fgllows, Aristotle’s definition of color: ‘* Ait Aristotcles χρώμοι 
δὲ errs rev διαφανους εν σώματι ορισμενω πέρας. Cue superticiel 
colorate potius quam celoris descriptio est. 1Π enim dici potest 
estremitas perspicua in corpore terminato. At color plerumque 
videtur, ubi nullus talis datur extremitas, ut in iride et prismate, im 
vitris vel liquoribus perspicuis et aliquo colore Jeviter tinctis. In 
aqua marina, que viridis plurimum apparet, qui tamen color nov 
in extretitate aque, sed per totam ejus crassitiem, genesatur ; 
in aere qui, licet maxime perspicuus et nullo corpore denso termi- 
natus, serena tumen nocte ceruleus apparct; et in flamma, que 
non minus perspica est, et luci pervia, quam ipse acr. Sic cum 
hemores oculi colore aliquo tinguntur, ommia videntur eodem colorc 
tincta, licet extremitas perspicui sit aliis colotibus predita. Et 
cum solem nudi¢ oculis modo aspexeris, luminosa omnia deinceps 
videntur rubra, et nigia plerumque apparent cerulea, qui color 
erit magis conspicuus, si clausis oculis tein locum aliquem tene- 
brosissimum statim. conferas. Imo premendo oculum colores 
in tenebris excitare liceat; quis autem vocabit illos extremitatem 
perspicui?” Here Newton objects to Aristotle’s definiuon of 
color, viz. that color is the boundary or extremity of the dia- 
phanous, tna definite body. For we sayg that thus is rather the 
description of a colored superficies than ot color; since 2 colored 
superficies may be said to be a diapbanous extremity in a tc :minat- 
ed body. But he adds, color is for the most part seen where there 
is no such extremity, as in the rainbow and prism, in glass or 
liquors that are diaphanous, and lightly tinged with seme color. In 
sea-water which appears to be very green, and yet this color 15 not 
in the extremity of the water, but is generated through the whole 
thickness of it. Thus also color is seen in air, which though 
eminently transparent and terminated hy no dense body, yet in a 
serene might is seen to be of an azure color; and likewise in flame, 
which is not less transparent and pervious to the light than air 
itself, 8c. . 

' In order to show most satisfactorily the futility of Newton's 
objections, and the very superficial manner in which he had perused 
the works of Aristotle, itis necessary to observe, that according to 
Atistoile the diaphanous is twofold, oue kind being definite, but 
the other indefinite, aud that the former is that-te which Aristotle 
aHudes’in the definition of color cited by Newton from his treatise 
On Sense and Sensibles. Now the indefinite diaphgnous is that 
which receives Jight internally through the whole of its substance, 
such as air and water, and,ail thoSe bodies which are called trans- 
ferent. But the necpaean sires is that which receives light 
in ‘its ah nctes ον, ‘asvall. mixed bodies. which are not trans- 
paréneyattd evhich’ consist of the diaphanous and the opaque, but 
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οἷν account of their opacity are not transpareht, and on account of 
the diaphanous which they participate, receive light in their ota 
iicies alone, such as wood, a wall, gold and his hke.’, Sfich a 
diaphanous as this is assumed by Aristatle, in the above cited 
definiuon of color; but in the 2nd bouk On the Soul, he defines 
the indefinite diaphanous as follows: eats δὴ τι δια φανες᾽ διαδανες de 
2 εγώ, 0 ἔστι μεν OpATOV, οὐ Kad αὐτὸ Sz ὁρᾶτον, ὡς ἀπλως εἰπεῖν, MAAC 
δι᾽ αλλοτριν χρωμα. τοιοῦτον Oz ἐστὶν ang, και υδωρ, KOs πολλα τῶν TER 
ῥέων" οὐ yap ἢ υδωρ, οὐδ᾽ ῃ ἀήρ, διαβανες" AAA’ οτι ἐστι φυσις ενυπαρχουσα 
4 αὐτὴ EV τούτοις ἀμφοτεροι:, καὶ ev τῷ αἰδιῳ τῷ avo THAT. 1. 6. 
* "There ps therefore something which is diaphanous. But I call the 
diaphanous that which is indeed visible, yet nut in short of itself, but 
through color which is not its own. Air, water, and many solids 
are athing of this kind. lor ueither water so far as water, nor ait 
so far as air, is diaplanoug, but they are so, because the same 
gate is inherent in both these, aud im the perpetual body which 
is above.” Le also expressly mentions the indefinite diaphanous 
sn the Sd chapter of his treatise On Sense and Sensibles, as follows : 
φαίνεται Ce xas anp καὶ vdwp χρωματιζομενα. αλλ᾽ exes μὲν δια τὸ εν 
αοριστῷ OU τὴν αὐτὴν εγγυθεν καὶ προσιουσι, καὶ πορρωθεν ἔχει χροιαιν, 
ουθ᾽ o anp, oul’ ἡ θαλαττα. ev δὲ τοῖς σώμασιν ἐᾶν μὴ τὸ περιέχον ποιῇ τὸ 
μεταβαλλειν, ὥρισται καὶ ἡ φαντασία τῆς xpoas.1.e. “4 Air also and 
water appear ty be cofomd. But there indeed because it happens 
in the indefinite, neither the air nor the sea appears to have the 
same color to those that approach near, and to those who are at a 
distance. la bodics however, [1. 6. in opaque bodies,| unless the 
eircumambient produces a change, the appearance of color is also 
definite.” 

According to Aristotle therefore, when there is the indefinite 
diaphanous, a8 w air and water, color may be generated through 
the whole ef such substances, but then it is not their own colar, 
but the color of other things; but where there is the definite 
diaphanous, as in opaque bodies, which have a color of their own, 
there the culor is in the superficies of the body. It is needless -to 
obsérve, that the objections of. Newton arise from his not knowing 
this distinction which Aristotle makes between the definite and the 
indefinite diaphanous, . ἘΝῚ Pe i 28 

Newton also in his treatise On the System of, the ea ο when 
he ridicules the hypothesis of solid.spheres introduced by Eudoxus, 
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Calippus, and Aristdtle, and says they are now to be broken as 
things perfectly useless, and expelled from ether, evidently con- 
ceived that these spheres were had and brittle like glass. Hence 
Addison, in his panegycic on Newton, applands him for having 
broken through the crystal boundaries in which Aristotle had 
confined the universe. Bonnycastle likewise, in his Introduction 
to Astronomy, p. 67, observes, “ that solid orbs and epicycles 
were multiplied by the ancient astronomers posterior to Pytha- 
goras, to answer every appearance, till the universe had lost all 
its native beauty in their descriptions, and seemed again reduced 
to a chaos by their unhappy labors.” He adds, “ that Copernicus, 
seized with a daring enthusiasm, laid his hands on the cycles and 
crystal orbs of Ptolemy, and dashed them to pieces. And that 
with the same noble pAirenzy, he took the unwieldy earth, and 
sent her far from the centre of the system, to move round the sun 
with the rest of the planets.” 

Would any one suppose after all this, that neither Eudoxus, 
Calippus, Aristotle, nor Ptolemy, had the smallest conception of 
such spheres as Copernicus, Newton, and in short all the moderns, 
have supposed them to have imtroduced into the heavens? And 
yet nothing is more certain than that the orbs which these ancients 
adopted for the purpose of solving the celegtial phenomena, were 
so far from being hard and brittle substarfces, that they were sup- 
posed to be of an etherial nature, and to consist of pure immaterial 
vivific light. Te be convinced of this, the reader need only 
peruse the eatracts from Aristotle’s treatise On the Heavens, 
which we have given in the former part of this dissertation. For 
in them Aristotle expressly says, “it is impossible that the body 
which is moved in a circle, or a celestial body, should have either 
gravity or levity. “That such a body likewise is ingenerable and 
incosruptible, without increase and unalterable, and suffers no 
change in quality.” Hence, he addg, the first of bodies 1s perpetual, 
und has neither increase nor diminution, but is undecaying, un- 
changed: in quality, and impassive.” He further adds, “ the name 
too by which we bave called it, appears to have been delivered in 
succession from the ancients, who had the same opinion about it, 
as:far as to the present time. For at is necessary to think that the 
same opinions have reached us, not once or twice-only, but an 
infinite number of times. Henge in consequence of the first 
body being sumething different ffom earth and fire, air and water, 
they denominated the highest place ether, assigning it this appella- 
tion from always running for a perpetual time.” This ethereal 
substance of ,which the heavensGull the celestiul spheres consist, 
was also called by she ancients fire, but a fire of αὶ very different 
nature. Som thst which exists in the sublonary region. Hence 
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Proclus : “ The celestial fire is not caustic bit vivilic, in the same 
manner as the natural heat witch is in us. He also adds shat 
mortal animals live through a certain Hlumination from thig hght; 
and that all heaven consists of a fire of this kind, but that the stars 
have for the most part this element, and have likewise the summits 
of the other elements.” ov yap κάυστικον τὸ oupayioy πυρ, αλλ᾽ ὡς oF 
εγώγε dainy Cworoiov, ὡς καὶ To ev ἡμῖν ἐμφυτον θερμον. καὶ αὐτος εν Τοῖς 
περι γενεσεως ζοοων, εἰναι φῆσι τινὰ ελλαμψιν, as παρουσὴς Cyy τῶν θνητῶν 
εκαστον. ὁ μὲν OVY OADS ουροινος, EX TOU τοιουτὸυ πυρὸς ἐστι, Ta δὲ ἀστροαι, 
πλεῖστον μὲν Exel TOUTO τὸ στούχειον, exes ὃε καὶ τῶν ἀλλωῶν τας 
Ax pores. 

This divine bady, on account of its superiority to sublunary 
natures, was called by Aristotle a fifth body, and was said by 
Plate to consist for the most part of fire; the characteristic of 
fire according to Plato being visibility, and of earth tungibility, 
The celestial spheres therefore, being divine immaterial bodies, 
have nothing of the density or gravity of this our earth, but are 
able to permeate each other without division, and to occupy the 
same place together; just like the illumimations emitted from 
several lamps, which pass through the whole of the same room at 
once, and pervade each other without confusion, divulsion, or 
any apparent distinctiow. Heuce these spheres are similar to 
mathematical bodies, so far as they are immaterial, free from 
contrariety, and exempt from every passive quality ; but'are different 
from them so far as they are full of motion and life; But they are 
concealed from our sight through the teauity and subtility of their 
nature, while, on the contrary, the fire of the planets which are 
carried in them is visible through the solidity which it possesses. 
So that earth is more predominant in the planets than in the spheres ; 
though each subsists for the most part according to the character- 
istic of vivific fire. Very elegantly therefore’ ts it observed by 
Proclus (in Tim. p. 278) “ that the celestial spheres fin which the 
planets are carried,] have a more attenuated and ‘diaphanous, but 
the stars a more solid essence. That fire bas every where dominio 
in the celestial regions, andi that-all heaven is characterised by ite 
power. ‘That the fire which is there 18 neither caustic, since this is 
not even the case with the first:of the subluaery-élements, which 
Aristotle is actustomed to’ call Bearp-forméd, nok corruptive of aby 
thing, nor contrary to eatth, butshines throughout with vivibo heat, 
with illuminative power,” with. ‘purity arid’ Qunapetest splendor.” 
a δει (lege by) ταυτὰ aghgy Aryojaey, tnorag:as pay 6 Φαίφοι. λεπτότερον 
“χουσὶὴν καὶ διαφαψεστέραν ivr, ve Se cor ge δε εῤεαβέραν, wevempran be 
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καὶ οὔτε καυστικὸν TO Axes πυρ, (οπου γὲ ουδὲ τὸ UTO σεληνὴν τὸ πρωτισιον 
τῶν “νταυθα στοιχείων, o καλειν εἰωθεν Δριστοτελὴς πυροειδες,) υυτε φϑαρ- 
Tinov τιδὺς, οὐτε εναντίον πρὸς τὴν γῆν, ἀλλα θερμότητι ζωγγόνω, καὶ 
δυναμει φωτιστιχῇ, καὶ κἄβαροτητι καὶ διαυγειᾳ διαλαμπον. 

When Bonnycastle therefore represents Copernicus as inflacneed 
by a noble phrenzy, when he dashed the crystal orbs of Ptolemy 
to pieces, he was certainly right in calling ita phrenzy ; for none 
but a atadman would attempt to break that which cannot be 
broken; and a body consisting of immaterial light must certainly 
be an infrangible substance ; but it will not, I trust, be readily 
admitted that such a phrenzv is noble, except in the same way as 
that of a p/ebeian lunatic, who fancies himself to be a king. 

The next modern 1 shall adduce, who has presumed to defame 
Anistotle without being thoroughly acquainted with his writings 1s 
the Honorable Robert Boyle; a man who in other respects 
deserves no common portion of esteem and applause, for the purity 
of his manners, aud the piety of his disposition. In this latter 
particular mdced, he is an example worthy the imitation of every 
sincere lover of divinity. For it is recorded of him, that he never 
mentioned the name of God in conversation without a peuse 3 50 
reverential were his conceptions of the divine essence. And it is 
deeply to be regretted that a mind with s@:h a predisposition, had 
not, by a legitimate study of Plato and Aristotle, cowbined the 
light of science with the effusions of piety, and thus have bad 
access to the adytum, instead of standing 19 the vestibules of deity. 
This otherwise excellent man, therefore, observes of Aristotle as 
follows: And J] must now make bold to say, that Aristotle was 
not only a heathen, but was far enough from being one of the bes: 
heathen philosophers about God and divine things, there being 
several of the ancient philosophers, as Plato and Pythagoras (to 
name no others), whose discourses about the deity and his attributes 
were much more sound, and less unsuituble to that mfinitely 
perfect being, and his actions, than were those of Anistutle, of 
whom thc: excellent Grotius somewhere judiciously ubseives, that 
his sentiments appeared much tore favorable to religion, in his 
exoterical writings, where he was τὸ keep fair with popular seaders, 
than in his acroumatical, where he delivers his sense as a philo- 
sopber.”" And again in another place: “ For as Aristotle, by 
introducing the opmion of the eternity of the world, did, at least in 
almost all men’s opinion, openly deny God the production of the 
world; so by ascribing the admirable works of God to what he 
calls nature, he tacitly deuies him_the’government of the world.” ” 

From these extracts it appears, that Boyle had never read the 


metaphysics of Aristotle ; for‘ if hie had, he certainly would not 


MSEEByyle’s Works, 4to. vol. vi. p. 706. * Ibid. vol. v. p. 163. 
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have said, that Aristotle ascribes the wih of God to nature ; 
since in the passage which we cited when we were speakigge of 
Lord Bacon, the Stagirite expressly says, “that hea¥en and 
NATURE are suspended from the princigfle of things, who is the 
frst mover, who moves as that which is beloved, aud who 18 life 
and duration continued and eternal.” Had Boyle mdeed properly 
studied the works of Aristotle, he would have made the same 
eulogium on the whole, as he has repsesented ‘Themistius, in a 
dialogue, making ou a pait of them. For this interlocutor there 
says: ‘ ‘That great favorite and mte: preter of nature Aristotle, who 
was, as lis Organum witnesses, the greatest master of logic that 
ever lived, disclained the course taken by other petty philosophers 
(ancient and modern) who, not attending to the coherence and conse- 
uence of their opinions, are more solicitous to make each particular 
opmion plausible independently upon the rest, than to frame them 
al] so, as not only to be consistent together, but to support each other. 
For that great man, in his vast aud comprehensive intellect, so 
framed cach of his notions, that being cunously adapted into one 
system, they necd uot each of them any other defence than that 
which their mutual coherence gives them; as it 1s in an arch, 
where each single stone, which if severed from the rest, would be 
perhaps defenceless, igesufficiently secured by the solidity and 
eutireness of the whole fabric, of which it is a part. How justly 
this may be applied to the present case, ἢ could easily show you, if 
1 were permitted to declare to you, how barmonious Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the elements 1s with his other principles of philosophy ; 
and how rationally be has deduced their number from that of the 
combinations of the four first qualities, from the kinds of simple 
motion belonging to simple bodies, and from I know not how 
many other principles and phievuomena of nature, which so cofispire 
with his doctrine of the elements, that they mutually strengthen and 
suppoit cach other.’ * And thus much for the illustrious but 
unfortunate Bovle ; for unfortunate he cerlainly must-be deemed, 
who, with a nund so naturally wellkedisposed, mistook thewdark and 
descending labyrinths of oratter, for the arduous but luminous 
heights of genuine philosophy. 

Let us i the next place direct our attention to that celebrated 
modern Locke, and we shall find him so far from bétng an adept in 
the writings of Aristotle, as net even to have understood bis logic, 
though this ranks only as an métroduction to the philosophy of the 
Stagirite. Any one 15 certainly justified in asserting this of Locke, 
when he finds him in bis. Essay on Human Understanding maintain- 
ing that syllogism is net the great, instrament of reasog, 80. ὦ will 
extract what lie says on this sabjeck..%..) 0) -< de te ὑΝ 

od 

* Boyle’s Works, vol. i. ἢ. 469. 
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If we will obserte,” says he, “the actings of our own minds, we 
shaft fod that we reason best and clearest, when we only observe 
the connection of the proof, without reducing our thoughts to any 
rule of syllogism. And therefore we may take notice, that there 
are many men that reason excceding clear and rightly, who know 
not how to make ἃ syllogism. <All who have so far considered 
syllogism, as to see the reason why m three propositions laid 
together in one form, the conclusion will be certainly right, but πὶ 
another, not certainly su; 1 grant are certam of the conclusion they 
draw from the premises in the allowed modes and figurcs. But 
they who have not so far Jooked into those forms, are not sure by 
virtue of syllogism, that the conclusion certainly follows from the 
premises ; they only take it to be so by an implicit faith in their 
teachers, and acoufidence in those forms of argumentation ; but 
this is still but believing, not being certain —But God has not 
been so sparing to men to-make them barely two-legged creatures, 
and left it to Aristotle to make them rational. God has been more 
bountiful to mankind than so. {6 has given them a mind that can 
reason, without bemg instructed in methods of syllogising. I gay 
not this any way to lessen Aristotle, whom I Jook on as one of the 
greatest men among the ancients ; whose large views, acuteness aud 
penctration of thought, and strength of judgaient, few have equalled : 
und who, in this very invention of ferms of argumentation, wheretys 
the conchision may be shown to be rightly inferred, did great service 
against those who were uot ashamed to deny any thing. And | 
readily own, that awl) night reasoning may be reduced to his forms 
of syHogism. But yet | think bmay truly say, without anv diminiu- 
tion to him, that they are not the only nor the best way of reasor- 
ing, for the leading of those into truth who are willing to find it, 
‘and desire to make the best use they may of their rcason, for the 
attainment of hnowledze.” Ὁ 
- ‘This passage may surely be considered as one of the mo«t 
remarkabie for its absurdity that ever was written by a rational 
being. for can dny thing be more obvious to one who is at all 
conversant with logic than this, that all reasoning is ἃ syllogistic 

rocess, Which process is either latent or appareut ? ‘To say there- 
tore that God has given men a mind that can reason, without being 
instructed m methods of syllogising. is just as absufd as if it should 
be said that God has made all meh archers without being instructed 
in the use of the bow. For as all men are capable of discharging 
an arrow from a bow, and may frequently though unskilled in 
archery hit the imark at which, they aims, so all men can reason 
though uninstracted in syllogism, and frequently though thus 

Be eee sare ΟΠ RE SE TEE PS ESRC CA IRIE 

* See his Essay, 410. edit. p. 428, 42¢. 
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ignorant, reason rightly, but the rectitude if both these instances 
is accidental ; since he who is unskilled in thf use of the bow can- 
not be certain that he shall hit the mark, Wr can he who is un- 
instructed in syllogism, be certain that hé reasons rightly. The 
absurdity indeed of Locke’s position 15 so great, shat he contradicts 
timself in maintaining it. For he says, “ I readily own that all 
right reasoning may be reduced to Anistotle’s forms of syllogism ;” 
end yet he immediately adds, “ But I thank [ inay truly say, with- 
out any diminution to bim, that they are not the only nor the best 
way of reasoning, for the leading of those into truth who are willing 
to find it, and desire to make the best use they may of their reason 
for the attainment of knowledge.” Now if all right reasoning may 
be reduced to Aristotle’s forms of syllogism, the best way of 
reasoning must be according to those forms. For the best way of 
reasoning is surely that which leads to right reasoning, and right 
reasoning is reducible to the syllogistic forms invented by 
Aristotle. 

Besides, there can be no demonstration unless that syllogism is 
employed, the properties of which Aristotle has so beautifully un- 
folded in his Posterior Analytics. Lor having enumerated the 
three conditions of true science; viz. Ist, that the cause of the 
thing must be known, 9¢, in other words, that the middle term of 
the demonstration must be the cause of the conclusion ; 2d, that 
this cause must be compared with the effect, so that we may know 
1t to be the cause of the conclusion ; and Sd, that this conclusion 
raust have a necessary subsistence, he observes as follows: Es roiwuy 
ἐστι τὸ επιττασῦαι, οἷον εθεμεν᾽ ανογκὴ καὶ τὴν αποδειπτίκὴν ἐπιστημὴν εξ 
πληθῶν τ᾽ εἰναι, καὶ πρωτῶν καὶ COLAO WY, καὶ γνωριμωτέρων, καὶ προτέρων, 
καὶ αἰτίων TOU συμπερασματος. OUT@S Yap εἐσονται καὶ αἰ Apa! οἰχειαι 
TOU δεικνυμεένου. συλλογιίσμος μὲν pap ἔσται καὶ avEN τφυτων" ἀποδειξις ὃ: 
Sux ET TAI οὐ Yap ποιήσει επιστημὴν. ἀληῆη prev OUY δει εἰναι, οτι οὐκ ἐστι 
τὸ μὴ ov επιστασθαι" οἱον ors ἡ διαμετρος συμμετρος. Ex πρώτων δ᾽ ava- 
ποδεικτῶν, ὅτι οὐκ δπιστησεταὶ μὴ χων ἀποδειξιν αὐτῶν. τὸ γὰρ επιστασ- 
βαι wy αποδειξις ἐστι, μὴ maT συμβεβήκος, τὸ EEF απ ΟΟΞΙ ΣΤΥ OT IY. αἰτία 
τε, καὶ γνωριμώτερα Ces εἰναι, καὶ περοτεροι. MITIA μεν, OTs TOTE ἐπισταμεῦα, 
ὅταν τὴν αἰτίὰν εἰδῶμεν, καὶ πρότερα. εἰπερ αἰτία. καὶ προγινωσκομενα 
OU μονὸν τὴν «τερον τρόπον τῷ ξυνιέναι, ἀλλα Xa τῷ δἰδέναι OTs errs. 
πρότερα 8 ects καὶ γνωριμώτερα ὄνχως. οὐ γαρ caters, προτάρον τῇ 
Pures, καὶ πρὸς ἡμας πρότερον. οὐδὲ γνωριμώτερον, καὶ! ἡμῖν γνωριμρῦτορον. 
λεγω Ge πρὸς ἡμὰς μὲν προτεδὰ AA γνωριμώτερα τὰ ἐγγυτερὴν τῆς 
αἰσθησεως aghws ὃν προτερὰ καὶ γνωριμώτερα τὰ πορρωτερὸν. sort δε 
πορρωτατῷ μεν, Te καΐολὸν μέλεστοι. ἐγγυτατῳ ὃς, ta καθέκαστα. καὶ 
ἀντίκειται ταῦτ᾽. αλληλοῖς. . ὃ. δ΄. 5.14. then sciegive ss such as we 
have established it 10-be, it. ia. -alay. necessary .thai demarigtrative 
science should consist from things true, first, immediate, mare 
known than, prior to, and tif causes of the conclusi#m: for thus 
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they will be the ee principles of that which is demonstrated, 
For thare may be a s{llogism indeed without these conditions ; but 
there will not be demonstration, since such a syMogiem will not 
produce scienee. It is necessary, therefore, that the things from 
which demonstrative science consists should be ΣΝ δ, because that 
which is not cannot be scientifically known; as, for instance, that 
the diameter of a square is commensurable with its side. tis also 
necessary that they shoul be from things first and tudemonstrable, 
because they will not be sriextificul/y known without demonstration. 
Yor to know screntifically thmgs of which there 1s demobstration, 
and this not from accident, 1s to possess demonstration. [t is 
likewise necessary that they should be ¢he causes of, mure known 
than, and prior to the conclusion. Cazsez, indecd, because we 
then know scientifically, when we know the cause: and prior be- 
cause they are the causes. They are also previously known, not 
only from our understanding what thev sieufy, but from our know- 
ing that they are true. But things prion and more known subsist 
1) ἃ twofold respect. For that which is prior to nature is not the 
same with that which ts prior to us; nor is that which is more 
known to nature the same with that which is inore known to us. 
By things prtor and more known to us, f mesn such ag are nearer 
to sense.; but things simply pricr and mopeskuezn are such as ave 
sure remoleg frou sense, And things more remote from scuse 
ere such as are especially universal; but such as are most ncar 
to it are particalars, and these a,e opposed to each other.” 

If therefore it is impossible for demonstrative serence to subsist 
without these conditions, aud no scientific man wd) deny that it is 
imposs:ble, how can any one be celta that his reasonpg is de- 
monstrative, Wo hes unacquainted with the above-mentioned pro- 
perties of the demonstrative syllogism? For where the reasoning 
In not scicutific, the conclusion nay happen to be trne, though the 
premiscs are false, as Aristotle has shown in many Instances m his 
Prior Anslytics ; but then such premises are not the causes of the 
conclusion, tor thé proper principles of that which is apparently 
demonstrated. “VPhus he who sytlugizes as follows: [very stone is 
an ammal; every man is a stone: ergo, every man is an animal, 
asserts indecd, in the concluston, whatis true; but then this sy llo- 
gism does not produee science, because both the major aud minor 
propositions are false, and me not the proper principles of the 
conclasiuns. For they can only be admitted as principles by bin 
who adntits whetis false to be true; since, as Aiistotle justly ob- 
serves, that whith 7s not cannot pe sctentificadly known. A mar 
also may happen to reason scicnufically without knowing the proper- 
tics c$the demoustrative syllogism, but then he is met certain that 
lixJegsoning is scientific; and to say with Locke, that syHogisin is 
uot the grcat instrument. of reason, because many men reason ca- 
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ceeding clear and rightly, who know not howflo make a syllogism, 
is just as if it should be said that sight is not fiecessary in wysking, 
because many blind men in travelling happgn to anive at the end 
of their journey in the right road, And ffom all this 1 think it is 
most indisputably evident that Locke .had by no means studied 
the logic of Aristotle, but was profoundly ignorant of its ‘true na- 
ture and use. 

This want of knowledge in the moderns, of the writings of Ari- 
stotle, and cansequent defamation of them, continues even to the 
present time. For Bounycastle, in bis Introduction to Astronomy, 
p. 23., says, that “ Aristotle, who was the great eracle of anti- 
quity, gave the earth the form of a timbrel ;” whereas Aristotle 
coufutes those ancients who thought it had this form, and also de- 
monstrates that it is spherical. Of the truth of what 1 have as- 
serted, the fullowing extracts are a proof. In the 13th chapter 
of the 2nd book of his treatise Ou the Heavens, he says, “ To 
some of the ancients the earth appeared to be broad, and to 
have the form of a drum. Of the wuth of this opinion, they urge 
as an argument, that when the sun rises and sets, he appears 
to make a rectilinear, aud not a circular occultation, from the 
earth ; though it would be requisite (say they) if the earth were 
spherical, that the absciggion should be circular. These do not at- 
tend to the distance of the sun from the earth, and the magnitude 
of the circumference, and do not consider that in apparent small 
circles, a circumfereuce at a distance appears to be a right line.” 
Tos be πλατεῖα, καὶ τὸ σχήμο τυμπανγοβιδης" ποιουνται δὲ τοκμηριον, ὁτι 
δυνων καὶ ανατελλὼν ὁ ἥλιος, εὐθδιαν, αλλ᾽ οὐ περιφερὴ THY αποκρυψιν 
φαινεται ποιουμενος ὑπὸ τῆς Ὑῆς᾽ ὡς Czy εἰπερ ἣν σφαιροειδὴς, περιῷερὴ γι- 
verdas καὶ τὴν ἀποτομὴν, οὐ προσλογιζομενοι TO, τε ἀποστημαι TOU ἡλίου 
πρὸς τὴν γὴν, καὶ τὸ τῆς περιφειας peyelos, ὡς εν τοῖς Φομνομενοις μικροῖς 
κυκλοὶς εὐθεια φαίνεται πορρωθεν. But that the earth is spherical, 
Aristotle demonstrates μὲ the 15th chapter of the above mentioned 
treatise, employing the whole of the chapter for this purposc, the 
beginning of which is as follows: oynpe δὲ eye. oprrprertet ἀναγ - 
HOO αὐτὴν' ἐκοιστον yap τῶν μοριῶν βαρὸς φχει μέχρι προς TO μεσον" 
xa@s τὸ ἔλαττον ὑπὸ τοῦ μιειξονος αϑουμενον OUT: CLAN τε κυμάινειν, ἀλλὰ 
συμπιεξζεσθαι μαλλον, καὶ συγχωρεῖν ἕτερον BTagw, ews my αλϑῃ exs τὸ 
μεσον. 1: ε. The earth alsg bas necessarily α gpberal figure ; for 
each of its parts gravitates 85 far ae to the middle ; and a tess when 
impelled by a greater part cannot fluctuate, but is yather compresse 
ed, and the one yields to the other till they atrive at ithe middle.” : 


᾿ τς a ΚΑ δε τς δον a ao Roane 

* Ip the course of shis-chp pier alan Mriatétle Ingles Wohl she very same 
argument, to prove that the nesth J ‘ihe : wihinb.insemeployed. ὧν this 
purpose by the moderns. Foe.he saya, “If, the earth. were not. spherical, 
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And thus [ havi shown, and I trust satisfactorily, that the 
greatest of the mode\ns have defamed the philosophy of Aristotle 
without understandin it, have ascribed to him tenets which he 
never maintained, have decided on the’ merit of the whole from a 
very superficial mspection of a part of his works, and, as the co- 
lophon of lawless innovation, have promulgated a new philosophy 
before they were adepts in the old. ‘The moderns of less celebrity, 
who, actuated by the same lawless ambition and desire of novelty 
as those I have already noticed, have presumed to attack the Sta- 
girite, though they had not even a dreaming perception of his pro- 
fundity, I shall pass by im silence, and consign them to that oblivion 
to which they are rapidly tending. For the opposition which both 
the latter and the former of these men have made to the philosophy 
of Aristotle, is just as idle as are the incursions of the sea against 
some lofty rock; which, sweiling on high, breaks its billows, and 
exhibits no vestige of its rage, though for so many ages it has becn 
fashed by its waves.” 
PHILALETHES. 


STANLEIH NOTE QUEDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 


No. IV.—[Continued from No, xxxv1. p. 365.] 
In Hymn. 1. Εἰς “ἥλον. 
1. Ὦ 9υμέ1 Sic Oppian. Cyneg. 1. 
ἀτὰρ καταβηλι, φιλᾷ φρὴν, 
Οἷμον ἐπὶ σκυλάκων. 
Σχηματισμῷ eximio orationem exornat, dum suum ipsius animum 
alloquitur, ct coh@rtatione quadam quasi stimulo admoto excitat 
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the eclipses of the moon would not have such segments as they now have. 
For now, the moon, in her monthly configurations, recefves all divisions; 
viz. the right-lined, the curved on both sides, and the hollow. But in 
eclipses the bounding line is always convex. Hence since the moon is 
eclipsed through the interposition of the earth, the periphery of the earth 

which is A @ spherical figure, will be the cause of this’ Ovre γαρ αἱ τῆς 
CHIN, εἰ  ποιαυτας ay By oY τας Ἰρόκ τα * YUY μὴν γωρ εν τοῖς κατὰ pANYA σχῆμα- 
ToT hrs, πασας λαμίβαγ Tes διαρρεσειςα κα Ya ΠΝ ρα juices: nes guprnupee ea 
wigs ἂὲ τῶς anhudus, an κυρ τὴ KU τὴν διοριζουσαν γραμμὴν. woe’ axnemep ἐκλείπει δίῳ 
EW τ yas ἐκιπρσθησιν, ἡ τὴς γης OY Lig πεῤιφυρεια, τον σχήματος αὐτο σφαιροειδὴς cUce, 
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atque impellit. Similite: Pindarus, Olymp. 2, ἔπεχε νῦν σκοπῷ 
τόξον ἄγε Ouse, tive βάλλομεν ; sic Archiloghus sepe in suis versi- 
bus; et in Psalmis Davidicis nihil crebrids hoc ornamento. Vid. 
xlii. citi. civ. &c. Propertius item, II. viii, " 

Surge, anima, ex humili jam carmine—_ B. 
(In not. ad oram libri additur, Omitte cifationem Oppiani.) 

59, Κεῖμαι μὲν πύργοισι, κι τ. Δ. Hippocrates, in Ep. ad Ab- 
deritanum Senatum, in eandem sententiam ; Maxapral γε δῆμοι 
ὁκόσοι ἴσασι τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἀνδρὰς ἕρματα αὐτῶν, καὶ οὐ τοὺς πύργους, οὐδὲ 
τὰ τείχεα, ἀλλὰ σοφῶν ἀνδρῶν σοφὰς γνώμας. Et Theognis, 227. 
de vio bono: 

᾿Ακρόπολις καὶ πύργος tuy κεγεύφρονι δήμῳ. B. 

40. "Agrgin.] Schol. Apollon. *H πρὶν μὲν Δῆλος, ὕστερον δὲ 
‘Aorepia. Sic item Solinus, et Stephanus. 

100. ᾿Ανηλεὲς ἦτορ Vid. Drus. Proverb. Sacr., Smyrn. libr. 
ν. et all. σιδήρεον ἦτορ et κῆρ, et Hom, 1], B. χάλκεον ἥτορ. 

110. περιπλέξασθε γενείῳ. Supplicantium cuipiam mos erat apud 
vcteres barbam ejus ranu apprehendere, et ita orantia verba pro~ 
fari. llom. Il. K. 454. 

"TT, καὶ ὁ μὲν piv ἔμελλε γενείου yeipt παχείῃ 

᾿Αψάμενος λίσσεσθαι" ὁ δ᾽ αὐχένα μέσσον ἔλασσε. 
Alia exempla in Hecuba et Andromeda Euripidis ; et mos idem 
Iiebraorum indicatur Amase exemplo, 2 Sam. xx. 9., Eurip. 
Bacclnd. 416. παρηΐδος ψαύων, supplicum more, ct Hom. Il. @. 
καὶ ἔλλαβε χειρὶ γενείου 

Λισσομένη. ; 
Euripidis Commentator, Οἱ παλαιοὶ ἱκετεύοντες ἔδράπχοντο τὺς γενειά- 
δος, καὶ τῆς χειρὸς, καὶ τοῦ γούνατος" τῆς μὲν γενειάδος, ὡς κατανεῦσαι 
ἢ εἰπεῖν τι τρὸς ἀλλὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ δεομένου, εἴγε δεήσει τοῦτο ποιεῖν" τῆς δὲ 
χειρὸς, ὡς ἐνεργῆσαι" τοῦ ὃὲ ποδὸς, ὡς βαδίσαι. Eustath. Τοῖς πα- 
λαιοῖς ἔθος ἦν ὑπηνίκα ἱκέτευον, κεφαλῆς Te λαμβάνεσβαι τῆς τοῦ ἱκετευο- 
μένου" κεφαλῆς μὲν, διὰ μέσης γενειάδος, κατὰ Ἐῤριπίδην, ἢ ἀνθερεῶνος 
καθ᾽ "Ὅμηρον, διὰ τὸν ἡγεμονικόν. Nonnus 6. Dionye. 
λισφομέγη “at 

Δεξιτερὴ, ψαύεσκε βαδυσ κήρ ὀαήνηρι, 
Plin, Il. 45. Antiquiy Gown ‘aptrelkaalo mentum aulige 


mos erat. B. 
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112. ἀνέμοισιν ἐρίδειλ. 1 Apud Q. Smyrn. vill. equi Achillis, 
ΝΑ Obs τέκεθ᾽ "AArusz Ζεφύρῳ πάρος εὐνηθεῖσα. 
Sic naster in Dian. 94. Θάσσονας αὐράων xuvoroupidas. 
Et Hom, ———= θέειν ἀνέμοισιν ὅμοιοι. 
Et Virg. Qui candore nives anteirent, cursibus auras. Vid. 
Fulv. Urs. ad loc. 
Item Ocyor Euro. Hor. Od. If. xvi. 
122. 'Aveyxain μεγαλὴ bets.) Oppian. Hal. ID. 
ἀναγκαίη δ᾽ ἀτίνακτος. 
Thales dixit, ᾿Ισχυρότατον ᾿Ανάγκη, κράτει γὰρ πάντων. 
Et Sophocles in Antig., ᾿Ανάγκη οὐχὶ δυσμωχητέον. 
Apoll. Rhod. Argon. II. Οὐ yap ἐτ᾽ ἄλλο 5" 
“Ῥίγιον ἀνθρώποισι κακῆς ἐπιβήσετ᾽ ἀνάγκης. 
Simonides (apud Suid.) ᾿Ανώγκῃ οὐδὲ θεοὶ μάχονται. Plura in ean- 
dem sententiam,ex Tragicis plerumque, Frischlinusin loc. congessit. 
141. Airveiov ὄρεος. Ignium tna meminerunt Oppian. Cyneg. 
I, 273., Pind. Pyth., Adsch. Prometh.,; Lycurg. contra Leocrat., 
Orpheus Argonaut., Auctor libri de Mundo ad Alex., Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. II., Lucret. 11. B. ᾿ 
152. ᾿Αντ᾽ ἐλεημοσύνης Latona beneficium a Peneo collatum 
sibi ἐλεημοσύνην dixit, non magis sane quam si οἰκτιομὸν dixisset ; non 
nagis, inquem, quam cum [sraél a Josepho filio petit ne in AZgypto 
sepeliatur ; additque, καὶ ποιήσεις ὑπ᾽ ἐμὲ ἐλεημοσύνην ἀληθείαν τὸ μὴ 
Gabor με ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ. Gen. aslvii. 80. See Heins.in Ν. Τ᾿ p. 94. 
173. Keariv dvactycavres "Ἄρηα. Sic Oppian. Lalieut. v. 685. 
‘Ds δ᾽ ὅτε δυσμενέεσσιν ἐπιστήσωνται “Apne. 
flomerus his verbis uti solet, ὀρίνειν, ὀτρύνειν, ὀροθύνειν “Αρην. Β. 
17δ. «ἢ ἰσάριθῆμοι Τείρεσιν Sic Ovid. 
quot ἐπ athere sidera lucent. 
Et Catull, Idle pulvis Erythrii’ Ὁ 
Siderumque micantium 
Subducat numeram. (Jul. et Mant. Epithal. lix. 
206. &e.) . Vid. Genes. . 
176. Agpxorgovres.] Lucret. 1, Sidera puscit Zther. 
Et Virg! ZEn, WI" Polui dum sidera pascet. : 
178, Καὶ πεδία Kpiscaia. Ciirha; Delphorom navalis, olim Crissa 
‘dicta teste Pausania Phoe.; "Ὅμηρος μέντοι Κρίσσαν ἕν τῇ ᾿Ιλιάδι 
ὅροίως καὶ ὕανω εἰς ᾿ΑΔπόλλωνα ὀνόματι τῷ ἐξ ἀρχῆς καλεῖ τὴν πόλιν. 
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Ft inde ager subjectus Κρισσαῖον πεδίον, qyod Kippaioy Eschini. 
Strab. ix. Προκεῖται δὲ τῆς Κίῤῥας τὸ Κρισσαβν πεδίον εὔδαιμρωε Hip- 
pocr. in Presb. Thess. * Hy 7g 6 χρόνος ὅτ᾽ ἣν Κρισσαῖον ἔθνος" Ewxeoy 
μὲν περὶ τὸ πυθικὸν ἱερὸν, γῆν δ᾽ εἶχον ἦγε νῦν τῷ ᾿ἡπόλλωνι καθιερῶται- 
Καλεῖται δὲ τὸ μὲν Κρισσαῖον ποδίον, ᾧ Δοκροὶ παροικέουσι. Memine- 
runt quoque Fleliod. I]. Herod. VIET. Vid. Meurs. Att. 11. S. 

900. “ύσατο δὲ ζώνην) Pindar. Ol.evi: ait Latonam deposita 
Zona punicea peperisse Apollinem et Dianam. is 

“A δὲ φοινικόκροκον " 

Ζώναν καταβηκαμένη 

Καάλπιδά τ᾿ ἀργύρεαν, 

Aéypas ὑπὸ xucivens 

Τίκτε θεύφρονα κοῦρον. 
Et Hyperides apud Hermogenis interpretem, Δέγεται γὰρ τὴν Ante 
κύουσαν τοὺς Παῖδας ἐκ Διὸς ἐλαύνεσθαι ὑπὸ τῆς ἭΗρας κατὰ γὴν καὶ 
κατὰ θάλασσαν" «ἠδὲ δὲ αὐτὴν βαρυνομένην, καὶ ἀποροῦσαν εἰς τὴν γῆν 
ἐλϑεῖν τὴν ἡμέτεραν καὶ λύσαι τὴν ζώνην ἐν τῷ τόπῳ, ὃς νῦν Ζωστὴρ κα- 
λεῖται. Idem scribit Stephanus περὶ Πόλεων, in verbo ζωστήριον. 

258. διαπρυσίην ὀγυχυγήν.] Τὸ διαπρύσιον adverbialiter positum 

apud Oppianum explicat Suidas per ista, διὰ παντὸς διεξίον, μέγα, 
ἐξάκουστον, διαβόητον.. Alias addit, διόλου καὶ ἀπὸ πέρατος εἰς πέρας, 
siovel διαπεράσιον. Sic Oppian, Hal. v. 300. διαπρύσιον βοάωσι. 
Noster item Nymphie tribuit ὀλολυγὰς (Lav. Pall. 189.) et Oppian. 
ib. διαπρύσιον παιήονα dixit. Utitur eodem verbo Nazianz. Orat. eis 
τὸ 1 ἐνέθλια, ubi mentem hominis et fabricam sensuum ait esse oi- 
γῶντας ἐπαινετὰς τῆς μεγαλουργίας Θεοῦ καὶ διαπρυσίους κήρυκας. 

273. Καὶ ἔσσομαι. οὐκ ἔτι πλαγκτή.) Aristid. ᾿Δπόλλω τε γάρ φα- 
σιν οἱ ποιηταὶ “ἤλον φερομένην πρότερον στῆσαι κατὰ τοῦ πελαγοῦς ἐρείε. 
σαντα, ἐπειδὴ πρῶτον ἐν αὐτῇ ὀγένετο. - ey | wees 

Virgilius item Ain. ΕΠ. 75. &c.. (male tedditus a Sandys.) 

Quam pius Arcitenens, oras et littora circum 
Esrantem, Gyaro celsa Myconoque revinzit, 
Immotamque coli dedit, et conteranere ἰϑαπέρος, 
Sic Apollinar. Sidon... 
Quas neque Deliacis peperit Zatoia ob: antris, 
Firura errgntem-Cgchada p protibus, ” 
Et poeta vetus (Barthius Petronij m e894 gutumat) | ens 
Delos, jam stabili revin terra, 
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Olim purpureo mari natabat ; 
- Et, moto levis hinc et inde vento, 
Ibat fluctibus\nquieta summis. 
Mox illam geminis Deus catenis 
Hac alta'Gyaro ligavit, iliac - 
Constanti Mycone dedit tenendum. Ξ 
236. ἀσιγήτοιο λέβητος... Interpretantur aliqui ἀσυγήτοιο λέβητος 
dici, quoniam subinde bullit et fervet ; qua quam puerilis et ludicra 
sit interpretatio, quivis vel mediocriter eruditus perspicere potest. 
Ego refero ad proverbium Gracum, quod his verbis legitur apyg 
Parem. Auctorem: Τὸ “ Δωδωναῖον χαλκεῖον" κεῖται παρὰ Μενάν- 
ὅρῳ ἐν τῷ ᾿Αρήφῳ. Elenras δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν πολλὰ λαλούντων, καὶ μὴ διαλειπ- 
ὄντων. Φασὶ γὰρ ἐν Δωδώνῃ χαλκεῖον [aliquid deesse νἴδειυν] ἐπὶ 
κίονος ἐσταναι τὸν παῖδα. ἐξηρτημένον μάστιγα χαλκήν' πνεύματος δὲ κινη- 
θέντος, τὴν μάστιγα πολλακις εἰς Tov λέβητα ἐπὶ χρόνον πολύν, h. 6. 
¢ Dodonaum Ahenum’ usurpatur a Menandro in Arepho. Dicitur 
autem in loquaces et a garrulitate non desistentes. Dicunt autem 
in Dodona ahenum in columna in edito jacere ; in altera vero co- 
lumna prope stare puerum adpensum flagellum habentem wreum. 
Spiritu autem moto magno flagellum δῶρα in lebetem incidere, 
unde tinnitus non parvus resultat. Hujus quoque meminit Auso- 
nius; Nec Dodonei cesset tinnitus aheni. 
297-300. — χαίτην. 
παρθενικαῖς, κι τ. Δ. Capillum diis consecrabant, 
aut fluminibus. Pollux, ἔτρεφον δέ τινες κόμην ποταμοῖς ἣ Geois. 
Petron. cui Deo crinem vovisti? Deis Herculi-et Apollini; Her- 
culi vulgus Atheniensium, ut ex Hesych. eruditiss. Casaub. docuit, 
Apollini sortis majoris. Plutarch. Thes. MeraBaivovres ἐχ παίδων 
ἐλθόντες εἰς Δεχηδὺ; Brapyerias τῷ θεῷ «ἧς κάμης. Quod fluminibus 
Scholiastes Pindari, Τὰς μὲν γὰρ πβώτας κόμας τοῖς ποταμοὶς ἀπεκεῖ- 
porrc, σύμβολον τοῦ ἐξ ὕδατος εἶναι πάντων τὴν ἄσκησιν. Hom. Il. ¥. 
ejusque Interpret. Volvebant autem sacrum,crivem prima constitu- 
lione infantis super terram, aut cum nomina imponebantur. Lu- 
cian. de, αι Byria ; τοῖσι δὲ vecios πλοκάμους ἱεροὺς ἐκ γενετῆς ἀπίασι. 
"Vertulfide" Ἀπίπια. KX, quem suadeo videas. Serv. ad Virg. JEn. 
iv., Stat. Theb. vi., Quin sddo iv nuptialibus sacris comarum primi- 
tiga Junoni ἐξ Diane obtulisse origines. Pollux, ἢ. ; καὶ τῆς 
wins xa) τότε ἀπήρχοντο ταῖς δεαῖς αἱ κόραι. Nec virgines tantum, 
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sed juvenes quoque. Lucian. de Syra Dea,; τῆσι παρθέναισι καὴ 
τοῖσι νεοῖσι νόμον ἐποιήσαντο μὴ μὲν ἄλλως γάμιᾧ Teves, πρὶν ᾿ἱππολύτῳ 
κόμας κειρᾶσθαι. Var. Ambracie primum cgpillum puerilem deni- 
tum, item cirros ad Apollinem ponere solebant. Stat 
Accipe laudatos juvenum, Phebeie, crines, 
Quosibi Cesareus donat puer, accipelatus. S. 
S02. οὗλος ἐδείραις Ἑσπερος.) Varro da L. L, v. Exorte stelle 
tempus dictum a Gracis ἔσπερα, Latine vesper; ut ante solem 
exortum eadem stella yocabatur fubar, quod jubata. B. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO 
No. VI.—[Continucd from No. XXxV1. p. 251.] 


ORATIG PRO M. MARCELLO. 


Macna semper fuit in admiratione summisque laudibus celebrata 
est Ciceronis, que pro M. Mercello ioscribitur, oratio; neque cuiquam 
superionibus seculis, quod sciamus, in mentem venit, dubitari posse, 
utrum recte ad hunc referatur auctorem. Hoc si mirifico quodam 
trrore accidit, certe negaci nullo modo potest, plerasque hujus operis 
partes ca virtufe esse debere insignes et eo splendore claras, ul aciem 
acute cernentium prestrinxerint, ne vitia et alia νοθείαν signa videre 
possent, Quod »1 bec nulla esse ostenderimus, buic orationi laus sua 
et in posterum constabit. . 
Hoc ut nobis agendum putemus, faeit F. A. Wolfii auctoritas, cujus 
et doctrina et ingenium merite ab omnibus exinfia ude celebratur. 
Is cum renovasset de quatuor Cigerqnis orationibus controversiam a 
Marklando motam, quam nunguam’ motam fuisse satiue erat, in pres 
fatione significavit, etiam aliam quandam iltlus orationem ferri, que 
sibi in otio schol compogita, non in senaty dicta, videntur. De hae 
Nova qustione ipse presterea aihil: rem enim aliis integram relinquere 
statuerat. Utinam ee propositum tenuigset! Fortasse nemo ausus 


4 
τ Non difficilis ned plenun teedit lebor onset, ilias ationes Ciceroni 


or 
vindicare. Quam futilis contta olata aint, existimesre licet ¢ 
specimine disputationis de verbo pani Ὑ i oft ; 
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esset erroris patefacti laudem illi preripere: et ipse putaretur sentens 
tiam mutasse. Nunc\cum orationem illam animadversionibus adjec- 
tis demonstraverit, ut {pse quidem in prafatione dicit, “ esse inanen 
rerum; verbis, fermuli$, constructionibus szpe vix Latiuam, in tots 
compositione ineptam, stultam, ridiculam ; denique fatuo principe, 
Claudio, quam Cicerone digniorem :” scrupulum injecit multis, qui de 
majoribus rebus ipsi judicare non audent. Hos ego monitos volo, ne 
argutiis ejus moveantur. Nam profecto ita ille contra Ciceronem dis- 
putavit, ut ejus ratione inftanda non minus probuabiliter doceri posse 
confidam, ion esse F. A. Wolfii illam orationis pro Μ. Mareello 
editionem, sed ab inepto ejus imitatore suppositam. Licebit nobis 
ejus rei specimen dare, quoniam ipse in fine prefationis ambiguum 
fecit, utrum rem seriam agere an ludere voluerit. Elegantissime 
Scripta est illa prafatio, et difficile est in ea reperire, quod nou admi- 
reris, nedum ut quidquam serio reprehendas. Sed permissus erit hic 
ludus, quia docebit, non miuus calumniari licere in utramque partem, 
quam disputare. Prima precfationis particula hic est: 

*‘ Quum in Preefatione,ad quatwor orationes, quibus Ciceronianum 
nomen Marklandi et meis-obelis detraxi, conjecturam afferrem de quinta 
quadam oratione ex ejusdem magni scriptoris operibus suinmovenda ; 
tametsi graviores plerasque causas sententiz mez tenebam consiguatas, 
id tamen non agebam, ut eadem disputandi subtilitate ad novam quées- 
tionei translata, consensun: doctorum Leminum singulis punctis collige- 
rem. Hoc si facere voluissem, nullus ei rei locus fulyset aptior, quam is 
ipse, ubi suspicionem jaciebam. Sed mihi videbar ἰδία brevi significatione 
satis dixisse intelligentibus, qui verum, Jeviter et summisse admontti, 
suo magis Ingenio perquirere quam aliena opera doceri mallent: cete- 
rorum et imperite turbs rationem non magnopere dueendam putabam. 
In hoc enim genere si quid recte conjectam.est, talem vim novimus 
esse veritatis, ut,-per longum tempus suppressa, tandem emergat, 
assertorem nacta suum ; cum leves conjecture et opiniones, vel cal- 
lidissime ornate, insita quandoque concidantinfirmitate. Denique ita 
nuper defessus eram castiguodis vitiis umbratici magistri, ut requiem 
potius apud preestantiores seriptores, quam aovum laborem quererem 
ex simili ¢ausa, et ea, que mihi multo diffcilionem explicatum habere 
videretur. Jam vero quoniam poscunt quidam amicerum meorum, ut 
quam primufff &sptctationi suz sapisfaciain, dliosque in viam reda- 
cam, quos in illis a me. indicatigneetremis, Orationibus varie errare 
narrant; gumsl aliquot dics feriarum ad ea, que ante rudibus liveis 
inchoaveram, singulari libello dissesenda.? . 2 
Haccine Wolfius serjpserit 1- Imo τοὶ αν ex ingeriptione tanti viri 


sogavit.sibi nescia quis impostor ‘hoc nomiuis ornamen- 
ftutes illius viri adegiseere homo misellus non potuit. 
Migeeetal vir magnus, quamquam Qhecurjus, unam ¢ Philippicis, 
wasauue habemys, a deedimatore aliquo, non a Cicerone, compositam 
ΓΝ vArripuit gitar egtegins canjectorillam pro Marcello, admirabils 
Scilicet genere elqquentia, quod ifse non, cepisset, infeliciter offensus, 
Sed Fagamus, simmum criticum.,dé illa.oratione significasse, tamen 


ῃ 
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homo stolidus quidvis potius audere, quam talem quzstionem attingere 
debebat. ἘΠ ovvyos τὸν λέοντας. In tali gudiciv ut lectores te 
audiant, non suflicit argutandi quedam sollgrtia, sed poscitd¥ ea lin- 
gue Latine, maximeque dictionis ΤΟΝ απο scientia, ut ex oratione 
ipsa non malum hujus rei judicem agnoscant. Sed is est stilus Aris- 
tarchi nostri, ut ex argentez posteriorisque wtatis scriptoribus Latine 
scribere didicisge, de Cicerone autem vix fando audivisse, videatur. 
Sed jam ipsum audiamus Pseude-Wolfium. Statim a secundo versu 
dicit, se Ciceronianum nomen Markiand$.‘et' neis obelis detrarisse. 
Queres, quibus subsidiis hoc fecerit? Dixerat ipse, guatuor orationi- 
bus. Dices hanc esse ineptam calumniam. Coricedo. Sed et tu 
concedas oportet, non multe aptiores occurrefe in animadversionibus 
deinceps dijudicandis, sicut statim §. 1. de verbis rerum omnium.— 
Ciceronianum nomen ferri potest, ut recentioribus maxime usitatum. 
Sed velim antiqui et probati scriptoris*foeant. mihi demonstrari, ubi 
Ciceronianum nomen, Cicerentans libri, Citeroniana merita in remp. 
dicantur pro Ciceronis ipsius nomine, ‘libris, meritis, Ilins tate sine 
dubio Tudlianum dicebant, quidquid profectum erat a Cicerone aut ad 
ipsum preprie:pertinebat: et si quis adjectivum usurpare volebat ab 
hoc cognomine ductum,Cicerontum potius dicebat, sicut a Cesone dici- 
tur Cesonium, a Stilicone Stiltcontum, a Marone Maronium sive Maro- 
neum. Sed ex analugia Ciceroniantm debebat ‘esse id, quod minus 
arclo nexu cum Cicerone conjunctum est, ita ut Ciceronianus esset imi- 
tator Ciceronis; oratw Ciceroniana, ordtid similis orationibus Cice- 
ronis. Ergo Ciceronianum nomen quatuor: orationibus non detraxit 
Wolfius, sed pro ipsius consilio, et quantunr in-ipso fuit, asseruit, sicut 
et hic, nescio quis, oratiami: pro M. Marcello.—Sequitur cawsas tene- 
bam consignatas. Quan’ vim hie habet tencbam? “Nam est scriniis 
inclusas tulo asservabam?. an manu gerebam, aut koram sive memine- 
ram? Denique dicendum erat simpliciori verbodabebam. Sic enim 
boni scriptores cum Cicerone dicunt. In ‘fine periodi'an Latinum est 
consenswm colligere 2’ “Mihi secus videtur, Gréttim Εἴ beneiolentiam 
colligere apud Cicerenem @epims~occurrit: “Sed déitésteus diversam 
significationem habet. Etinm hoc‘ést ingratum, quod tot intelligimus, 
num verba stugzwlis- penptie pertineant ad consensum an ad colligerem. 
—Insequentis.periodi altima sunt -suspictonem javiebam. De his primo 
monendum, Latinos dicere suspicionem tajicere, ‘non sitaplici verbo 
jacere: deinde ‘inperfectum tempus efhiberi-de ‘aéticne 1.) sxpius 
repetita, 2) dintims durante, ant per Yentum-citéwpetibm, ut’ aliud 
quid, quod adjungitur diserte, intesiiied-perici aut gdcidére potuerit ; 
3) dere paulo post, ‘quam~striptium -Fuit, fined Mhidtanda. “Nihil 
horum isti, loge convanit: - δὲ enim: ¢t pantie) aa "pref, Ῥ. 44. 
Wolfius sigmficavit de omationa:eliqua: stbi suspect.’ ‘Néijde. porro 
significat big noster, ishesiaaylunp-acepicvosioms jagiogres aliquid ‘Botam 
esse, Denique nec detqghwedeauapleaies ἐμὰ ἔνι 


tandum est, oan ‘etiank nebo shi Reidares δ te HBSS deckaravit.— 
Deinceps mirum errorem lidkkayigheatat: Walkie; Cun’ ditit,”se ista 
brevi significatione sibi tinum 6 Wier intelligentifus. ‘Quid enim 
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dixerat Wolfius ? nihil nisi hoc, majore forsan peritia arlis musica, de 
qua dixerat, excellere eportere cum, qui aliquando cognoscere velit, 
num itextremis Oratiogibus Ciceronis ctiam alia quedam laicat, non 
in senatu dicta, sed in io schole composita. Ceterum neque oratio 
qu esset, neque vitium ullum, aut vitiorum genus aut ullum νοθεέας sig- 
num clare indicavit. Si tam obscura vel potius nulla significatione res 
pateret, dudum explosa esset oratio pro Marcello.—Deinceps claudicant 
illa suo magis-++-doceri, quia ut pugnantia ponuntur, ‘neque tamen 
pugnant. Ut breviter dicain, quod ‘res est, non videbat auctor, doceri 
ubsolute, sine casu positum, idem esse, quod tradi, exponi, et necessario 
addendum fuisse se. Sed sententia totius periodi vide quantam injuriam 
faciat humanissino Wolfio.. Intelligentibus aliquid obscure significat, 
sed ita, ut ipsi verum inveniant: ceteros autem omnes errare zquo animo 
patitur. Quis ergo illis:non indoctis operam suam prestabit, si forte 
aliquid addiscere aut saltem clarius se edoceri cupiant, ubi et quo- 
modo verum inveniendum sit? et quis rationem habebit imperite, sed 
discendi eupide turbe, si homines ad docendym nati et constituti hoc 
munus suscipere nolant 7—Sequens periodus tot et tantis vitiis scatet, 
ut vel sola libellum falsi nominis inscriptione condemnet; Quid? ἐπ 
hoc tantum genere, in asserendis vel abjudicandis alicui scriptori libris, 
Veritas recte conjiciendo emergit? cur non item in aliis rerum generi- 
bus, in quibus est simplicior indagatio veri? Deinde quis est ille, qui 
post dicitur assertor ? idemne qui conjeserat? sed inde nascitur inuti- 
lis tautologia: analius quispiam, qui suo ingenéo, ut ante dictum erat, 
verum perquirit? Sed quanti hoc est? Intedligitur per se, inquirendo 
verum inveniri, Querendo enim omnia inveniuntur. Quidquid in 
rerum natura exstat neque sponte*se ostendit, perquirendo inveniri 
debet. Itaque nihil peculiare de vi veritatis hie dicitur, et verba talem 
v. 5.6. veritatis monti parturienti sunt simillima. . Sed hac ipsa veritas 
cur per longum tempus suppressa tandem emergere dicitur? nonne et 
per exiguum tempus? Sed omnine quantalum hoc est Jaudis? Ea 
demum recte predieetur veritas, que nanquaim se supprimi patiatur. 
Ceterum perspicuitatis causa Wolfius dixisset quantvis per U. t. 5. tamen 
emerget aliquendo. Leves conjecturs-dicenter sesuitages concidere. 
Hoe sive anterpretamur interdum, sive post fonrum tempus, idem 
accidit rebus cegtis et exploratis, ut historia doecet niultis exemplis. 
Pro insite infirmitate Wolfius. dieeret-swa,' Natn-‘leves conjeeturz 
naturals potius εἰ innate lebant infivmitate, quam insite; et infirmi- 
tatis notio est, quod dicunt; ‘negativay δὲ -ex-¢e sublatim aliquid intel- 
ligatur, quo fieret. infirma, nihil avtem insitum. Denigue verborum 
fuco absterse‘quid sententi réemanpt.de tite peritdo? ‘nihil nisi hoc, 
obscuram qyiiem et futile: Veritas post ¥ ᾿ tempus invenitur 
io οι θην: leves conjectural per θὲ concidunt. Sed ne odiosius 

ne eeersequar, de ultimis tantant versibus: aliquid addam. De 
eceme ‘Orationibus. dicitur. -Quwenam- suat ill? [ἢ principio dic- 
‘Ma est de quater Orationibus, et de quinta guadam. ‘Omnino tota 
#BienGa ipsum anctorem poseit in eur. Sed malis s¢¢iptoribus hoc 
ef commune vitium, ut, que sud Qogitate ipsi sibi vdentur intelligere, ea 
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ulcunque expressa omnibus clara esse credant.—Sumpsi pro sumsi 
nunquan, ut opinor, seribit Wolfius, cum p inter m et s aut ¢, ut in 
promtus, emtus, et aliis, e vitiosa pronuntiatione indoctorum ‘ef bar- 
barorum se ingesserit. Re ipsa idem significgt Priscianus L. X., qui 
euphoniz causam affert. Vid. Sanctii Minerva 1V, 17. ubi et Perizo- 
nius statuit, Justiniani fere tempote vitiosam hanc' scriptionem inva- 
luisse.—Bellam a pictura metapboram. auctor -petierat in rudibus et 
lineis et inchoaverom; sed turpiter horum oblitus in extremo disse- 
renda. Ne somnianti quidem hoc- excidissef.Wolfto, pro perficienda, 
polienda. ΓΝ eed ς ε 

Sed satis multa, imo-nimis multa lusimys. Nemo enim credere 
debet, hac serio a nobis-vituperari. Jam ante dixi: sed iterum iterum- 
que dicere et confirmare malo, quam suspicionem -relinquere, me 
severe reprehensioni simulatse calymniationis nomen pretendere. 
Haque nec in reliqua prafatiove nec in animedversionibus quidquam 
atligi, preter res et sententias auctorifati.et preeatantiz bujus orationis 
oppfsitas: verba censoris ad censuram vocanda non putavi; in qui- 
bus passim non ipse, sed calamus ct manus peceavit, ut ad ξ. 81. 
.exemplum quo hic usus est Orator, nimirum ut membra paria faciat.” 
Nam defendi omnia posse scio et lubens concedo. Quia etiam insunt 
in his, qux quis admiretur ef exempli loco proponere possit Latine 
scribere discentibus, ut scita periodosum ¢orma et rerum dicendarum 
apta collocatio. Sed, ut ad causam -Ciceronig redeam, si et ipse 
Wolfius sciens volensqueorationem ejus.exeellentem calumniatus est, 
ejus factum verepr ut judices severt et integrisprobent. Nam cum 
nimis feliciter et prorsys ad verum, expressent hominis pro sua 
sententia acerrime pugnahtis coutentionem, ,etiam. jntelligentioribus 
injecit scrupulum, gui hane.-oretionem pubbeis schelis explicant. 
Mihi quidem narravit amicus,. cum ipsi allate.essent Wolfii in 
eam animadversianes, se aucipiti distentum dubNafione,-yut ageret, 
constituere non potuisse: weque evim silentio preterir: ‘posse talis viri 


poterit, ut sciant,,oratiquem pro: Marcelle jam ste coon detensatn,-ut de 
ejus auctoritate.dubitar}- oop. debeate. : ἈΒΙ ΒΦῈΩ qnid.opus eat tale 


institutum gligua excusatiqne preempnize ἡ om Hit! 
amanti.tam debet esse opipbile,.mh guctoriphe gee. yinds t : 

ne ills tribuantur aliens; -q@ylo nage geile job; at: Fane -eloquen 
tie εἰ Latinitetis, de qua Welds: deeb: dissbrendi.copiam. dedit, 


explorentur ‘note. Ac‘ ne ipsi-qaiie pamolestaen: f e-apens, te hep 
opera nostra, si ita contiperit, adjutum esse, ut verum & eri specic; 
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qua est deceptus, facilius discerneret. Nam illud mihi non arrogo, ut 
secundum primam conditionem, quam ipse tulit, ad ipsum redarguen- 
dam aliquam Ciceronig orationem calumniando perstringam et simili 
ratioue Ciceroni abjudiwem. Nempe in fine prefutionis hec scripsit : 

“ Jam si quis forte crit in iis, quos ego de hac questione judicare 
posse putabam, cui perlectus commentarius videatur ipsum Ciceronem 
calumniari: pro opera mea hoc uhum et leve premium postulo, ut is 
nobis quam primum Orationes pro Ligario et Deiotaro, vel aliam quam- 
eunque, eadem ratione calammetur. Ea si displicuerit conditio, velim 
sibi persuadeautlectores, memet ipsum, exemplo Rossii, non-rem seriam 
agere, sed rectiora edoctum vineta mea cedere, vel hoc totum genus 
criticarum suspicionum, ae in imperitorum manus veniret, cavillando 
eludere voluisse.” 

Quis vero scit, se in corum esse numero, quos ipse putarit de hac 
quastione judicare possé 7? Quod autem postulabat, ut quam p™imum 
alia Ciceronis oratio similibus calumniis exagitaretur, illad tempus vel 
illa dies, qua eam rem cenfeetam volebat, fortasse jam preterit. 
Verum etiamsi res esset integra, et si ego essem in illorum numero, 
tamen altera conditione uti mallem, que ad umues lectores pertinere 
videtur, nisi i!lud me pungeret et vere sollicitum baberet, quod ante 
narravi. Sed et hoc me male habet, quod tertiam eonditionem nullam 
ponit, neque adeo, que ἜΠΗ esse debebat, lectores meliora doceri, 
concedit: Sed hanc conditionem sine arrogantia, quantum video, mibi 
ipse ponere possum. Et, ut opinor, viri égregii humanitas id non 
wyre feret, cum viderit, pon contumelis et'maledictis pugnari. 

Jam de hac, quam defendendam suscepi, Ciceronts causa in univer- 
sum quadam mouenda sunt. Notum est illud Horatii ( A. P. 352.) 
judicium : δὲ plura nitent in carmine, non ego-paucis offendar maculis 
etc. Hoc non solum de poémate, sed etiam de oratione, et de omni 
scripture genere valere oportere, nemo dubitabit. Quare si non plura, 
sed quam plirima in oratione pro M. Marcello scripta nitent, et in 
paucissimis verbis reperitur, quod jure reprehendas, multo minus eam, 
ut Cicerone indiguam, dainnare debebis. Quodsi porro vix unus et 
alter est locus, in quo vitium manifesto sit ipsius auctoris, quale §. 6. 
init, notavimus ; et si reliqua omnia profectn gunt ab interpolatore aut 
ἃ librario, ἃς y¢ hec quidem adurglum muita, integer judex vix defen- 
sione opus esse putet. Neque vétq audiendus est; si quis opponat, 
cupide sic agi, et facilem esse suppoditi scripti, dictionis maxime cha- 
ractere daipnandi, defensionem, δῖ eorum, -quz imipostorem arguunt, 
alia ‘tribuantur librariis, alia glossatoribus. Nam figic orationi nihil 
precipni<iggis postulo: idem tantummiede jus, quod aliis veterum 
scriptigeesratiendum esse contendo. At in ceteris Tullii oralionibus 
crite ‘ipiauca vituperant: in hag-quam-gulta vitia notavit Wolfius | 
Non migus muita, imo. plura etiany iv illis vifuperare licet, ca‘quidem 
tatione, quam vir. doctus in hac dijudicanda tenuit, et quam ipse ludo 
quodan ab ini§o hujus preefationis expressi: et justi speciminis loco 
esse, potest Appendix de orationé, licet suspecta, pro Q. Ligario. 
Jtaque, ut illuc redeam, in ceteris antiquis.scriptoribus, et in hoc ipso 
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Cicerone quomodo versatur criticorum gravitas? Nonne ubi plurima 
nitent et auctore, qui ab omnibus creditur, et qui ab antiquissimo ΓΝ 
pore creditus est, digna videntur, paucas qugsdam maculas alidhde 
adspersas putant? Atqut per bunc:commentafium nos videmur docu- 
isse, quain plurima ‘et prope omnia, qua censor in oratione pro M. 
Marcello ποίαν, Cicerone, qui -sémper habitus est auctor, reperiri 
digna. Sequitur ergo, ut’ maculis, si que etiam’ nunc restant, vel 
abstersis vel excusatis eam huic auctori suo ¥jndicemus. 

Ceterum lectoribus, qui lize nostra cus’ iffis ἃ Wolfio scriptis con- 
tendere volent, hanc fero conditionem, ut, si forte pleraque nostra 
probarint, de Viri Excellentissimi divine ingénio et exquisita doctrina 
non minus bene sentisnt,-quam adhue senserunt. Quod ut ex animo 
possint, illud primo cogitent, errores quosdam viris doctis, Wolfii 
similibus, quodammodo esse honorificos. Ctim enim non in simplici 
litteragum genere versentur, et multa diversarum rerum cogitatione 
diversorumque scriptorum lectione occupentur, hon mirum est, notis- 
simas interdum res, quippe sepositas aliquamdiu et ex animo dimissas, 
illis videri novas et insolentes, sicuti de forma res tue geste ὃ. 25., et 
de aliis censori in memoriam suo tempore non rediit. Quid, quod 
Ernestinm erroris habet socium ἢ quem scimus felicissimum fuisse 
Ciceronis et jnterpretem et imitatorem. At dicat quispiam, imbecil- 
litatis humane memor non debebat ille tanta confidentia elatus homi- 


illa cernant, propter que inventa sua stare fon possunt." Ego quidem 
illum animi atque ingefii nervis carefe pato, quinulla dé re non Archi- 


hit Perum et stabile 
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wilted,’ et’ Fes” ipsa 
quit εἶν cuptdiias in, 
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judiecando, de qua §. 29. extr. aut comparativum aliquando altiorem 
gradum obtinere, quam superlativum, de quo ὃ. 391 Illud docetur ip 
JexRis etiam minoribus, hoc in libellis grathmaticis puerorum usui 
scriptis. Quod in his δξ talibus lapsus est, id partim excusatur supra 
dictis, partim, ut dicere institueram, ejus ad majora quedam et gravi- 
ora festinatione. Propter hanc etiam nenoulla obscurius tantum sig- 
nificavit, ut de editore aliguo ex iis, quos nunc schole habeant §. 33. 
Num seorsim heec orationuper erat edita, an cum aliis conjunctim ? 
Lubens ego hanc editionem mihi plane ignotam in consilium adhibuis- 
sem. ᾿ 

Erunt etiam, qui ejus iniquitatem quandam accusent. Exardescit 
enim interdum veliementius contra hominem, quem sibi pro Cicerone 
substitutum finxit, ut si oppositam haberet adversarium, non metucn- 

b dum illum quidem, sed tamen ob stultam male mentis pertinaciam 
omni modo reprimendum et compescendum. Itaque ei aliewa vitia 
obtrudi facile patitur, quasi ἐν Καρὶ κίνδυνον, ut dicenda pro ducenda, 
intuebitur pro tuebitur ἃ. 28. Eodem peruuet illa velut fastidientis 
stomachi calumniatio, qua carpuntur multa apte tranglata et feliciter 
novata, nonnulla item commode et ad analogiam constructa, quibus 
interpretes in commentariis non attulerunt similem probati scriptoris 
locum, adeo ut, qui talis censoris notam velit effugere, is nihil, nisi 
centones, conficere possit, Rursus si quid borum exemplis ex ipso 
Cicerone defendi potest, en ἰδὲ illa, auctarem certasse cum Cicerone, 
nimis memorem fuisse loci Tulliani, et similia. Sed et hac iniguitatis 
species potest ante dictis purgari. Facile homines εὐφαντασίωτοι eum, 
quem reprebendere ceeperunt, sibi fingunt reluctantem, ita ut non 
solum cum mortuo, sed etiam cum umbra pugnent, et tjus omnia 
insectentur odiosius. Accedit, quod quis tacite et hoc cogitare potest, 
non defuturos esse rerum castigatarum defensores. Hos quasi ante 
oculos sibi constituit, et cum his 510] rem fore videt non sive aliqua indig- 
natione. Id si accidit censori, habebunt wequi judices, quo verba 
ejus,-si qua duriora sibi excidere passus est, in meliorem partem 
interpretentur. Hoc ut fieret, optavi, ex quo nonnulla ex ejus ani- 
madversionibus accuratius expendere cocpi. Sed valde timui, ne quis 
asperius causam Ciceronis defenderet. Itaqué optavi hoc amplius, ne 
quis illud murs primo quoque tempore susciperet, quod mihi pra- 
reptam doluissem, nisi idem adhibutsset equitatem et humanitatem 
viro de bonis litteris optime merito debitam: 

Heec scripseram totumque commentarium confeceram, cum copia 
mihi facta est noveeditionis orationis tractitie, Inscribiturilla: MW. Tulli 
Ciceronis orationem' pro M. Mareello νοθείας suspicione, guam nuper 
injicis id. Aug. Wolfius v. ¢: liberare conatus est Oluus Wormius, 
Prof. ct Rector schole Hothervhes. | Haunie, 1803. Elegantissimi 
padicii ‘docimenta dedit Wormius it disputationibus téxtui subjectis, 
mihiqne fon pauca suppeditavit ad commentarium perpoliendum. 
Veruntamen prestitit tantiti id, quod inscriptio babet, nec. tamen 
om δ tx parte: non” paucas eniii censoris castigutiones intactas reli- 


wa 


Quit: atque etiam de iis, quas refutavit, non plane satisfecit. Preeterea 
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consultum maxime opera sua voluit esse popularibus et discipulis suis, 
quorum in usum non modo in scheliis multa Danice vertit, sed etiam 
in fine adjecit totius oratiouis interpretationem Danicam. Ceterum 
ad laudem ejus accedit Latinitas studiosum ‘fullii lectorem arguens et 
vindice Tullianz orationis digna, et, que virtus pluris est, humanitas in 
redarguendis viri docti erroribus. Eodem tempore, qua Wormiana 
subsidia mihi obtigerunt, legi in ephemeridibus litterariis Lipss. de 
Commentatione exhibente nonnulla ad Wolftanas orationis pro M. 
Marcello castigationes, auctore Ge. Chr. Im, Kalau, Phil. 1). et Lycei 
Francof. Conr. 1804. Wanc ut mihi mitteret Clariss. auctor, non 
frustra petivi. Ex ea, licet brevissima, sicut ex epistola ad calcem 
adjecta, quedam excerpsi lectoribus, ut spero, valde probata. 

Horum propositum quod fuerit, et quatenus illud assecuti siut, par- 
tim dixi, partim per se apparet. Mea ratio latius patet. Cum orati-* 
onis, quam vindicandam et illustrandam suscepi, reprehensio fere 
omnis nata sit vel e verbis male spectatis et intellectis, vel ex arte non 
animadversa, cumque superiores etiam interpretes moulta preterierint, 
quibus explicandis bxae opcram suam posuissent: non Wolfianas tan- 
tum castigationes sectatus sum, ut illis dumtaxat dijudicandis bonarum 
litterarum studiosis prodessem, sed et alia quam plurima accuratius 
exploravi, ut fieret, quem inscriptio promittit, commentarius plenus. 
Quid autem sit in hec gerere plenum, paucis ostendamh. Hanc pleni- 
tudinem non conficiunt omnia omnium interpretum commenta in 
unum corpus congesta. *Partim enim falsa multa, partim futilia aut certe 
aliena, partim eadem diversis verbis repetita tali eolligendi sedulitate 
exhibentur. Atque etiam sic mancus exsistere potestcommentarius. Ergo 
cum non pueris rudibus, sed adolescentibus Latine i. ¢. bene scribendo 
Jam ins, .utis et paullum exercitatis talia scribantur, ea copiose oportet 
exponi, quie ad sensum verborum per se nop cuique perspicuum et ad 
omnem dictionis virtutem declarandam pertiaent.-. Itaque interpretes 
superiorum seculorum nonnullos sic adhibui, ut ab illis tradita, quao- 
tum in me esset, ex animo dimitterem: .atque etiam meliores, ut 
Manutium, Abramium, Grevium, ita sequendos vidi, ut nop ab illis pen- 
derem, neque eorum uterer verbis. Aliud res suasit in animad versioni- 
bus Wolfii, quia hic non agit verum et justum interpretem, et quia, nisi 
verba ‘ejus ipsa servata essent, multa malitiose in<#lienum sensum 
detorta viderentur. Denique selectio, que olim magna ferebatur 
laude, variarum notarum e diversis interpretum commentariis nun- 
quan) vero etintegro judicio probari potest, ἠδ μι oun corpus coire 
diversorum corporum membra nequennt, meliusque muito est, candem 
sibique convetienterm rationem εἴ orationem: per paum eundemque 
commentarium servari, Quam ob rem magis menti qqam ovulis'sub- 
jectas in rem meam verti aliorum interpretum sententiags.... >. |... ' 

Textus ipsg typis hic repeti counpode non Ῥοί αι FPuisset chim 
commentario aut premitteadus aut spbjickendus, quad ad asum pati 
opportunitatis habuisset. Sed tame cuay prima interpretis cure, 
debeat esse, ut verba certa, quae puitet &b auetore scripta, tenent et 
commendet, tantum monebo, ma recgusionem Exnestii ante oculog, 
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habuisse. Si quo igitur loco de verborum integritate nihil dixi, ibi 
textum ejus ut verum aut Ciceroni maxime convenientem probavi. 
Sed tota prope oratio particulatim per commentarium exhibetur, ut 
vix locus relictus sit, in 4uo non appareat, quid genuinum aut proban- 
dum putaverim, ; 

Denique et in externa libri forma, quantum erat mew facultatis, 
curavi, ne qua oculi offenderentur, sed wulto magis, ne impedireutur 
difhcultate quzrendi.e« a a ob causam animadverstones censoris non 
lisdem versuum spatiis igelysi, sed ita coliocavi, ut primo statim con- 
jectu oculorum a reliquis discernerentur. Hac ratione etiam effectum 
est, ut eas omittere, si quis vellet, commodius posset, atque etiam 
majori opportunitate comparare cum iHis, que contra dicuntur, si quis 
causain totam diligentius cognoscere ét dijudicare cuperet. 

Hec quasi extra causam preefanda duxi, €ctera preeunte Wolfio 
sunt persequenda, e cujus prefatioue ordine singula excerpsi, qye ad 
institutum pertinent. Nam in refutandis aliorum opiuionibus minime 
probanda est eorum ratio, qui suum sibi ordinem constituunt, ut modo 
hine modo illinc liquid arripiant, in quo copiose se jactent. Facile 
illi vel casu et oblivione vel difficultatum dissimulatione nonnulla omit- 
tunt, in quibus est multum momenti. Ac, pe ab hac oratione disce- 
dam, si vel una sententia atque adeo unum verbum: inesset Ciceroni 
auctori plane repugnans, neque id casu aut interpolatione potuisset 
immigrare, causa nostra esset desperata, Totum igitur libellum Wolfi 
percensens omnia ordine expendi, nihilque pretermisi, quod ad cau- 
sam videretur pertinere. Nascitur inde volumen majus, quam pro 
illustranda tam brevi oratiove. Nam, ut Wormius queritur (p. 109), 
“est in hoc defensoris conditio, quam accusatoris, iniquior, quod, 
cum bic digito monstrasse et verbo moauisse contentus est, hi ad 
suspiciones injectas ‘celendas et crimina sparsa diluenda longiore ora- 
tioue opus est.” Sed jamen brevitatem, quam res ferebat, servure 
studui. : : ᾿ 

Denique et hoc addam, quod mihi de hac ipsa brevitate cogitanti 
in mentem venit. Diaerit guispiam, cum duplex fuerit meum consi- 
lium, unum refutandi Wolfii, alterum explicande juste commentario 
orationis, non bene 56 duo conjuncta esse; me debuisse alterutrum 
omittere, ant saltem graviora tantum Wolfiana paucis verbis expressa 
djlwere, ut et commentario sua formu constaret, et fusta usuique apta 
brevitas servaretur, Ad hac mado dictis prope satis responsum est. 
‘Vantum dicam, com banc mihi valde probatam rationem sequi vellem, 
me Vidisse, etiainsi lMigiosz disputations speciem, quantum fieri pos- 
set, vitarem, simplicemque commeatarii-formam tierer, tamed duce illo 
viro dovto utendum esse, quia nemo tam atudiose, quam ille, omnes 
difficultates et vitia omnia vel ab anctore vel a librariu profecta per 
secutys est. Liaque si ijam ratignem, ἢ. €. externam simplicis com- 
Ientarii apeciem, tenuissem, .puutlo breviorem, fateor, fecissem, sed 
Ma, Tit neque explicata splis péque defensa omni ex parte videretur 
ratio. Quam ob rem rogo lectores, quibus sccus videtur, ne verbose 
gisputationis specie offendantur, aut, si vacat, primo Wolfii animad- 
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versiones legant, ac deinde periculum ipsi faciant aliter instituendi 
commentarii. Videbunt illi profecto, quam difficile sit, illa, quam 
demonstravi, ratione sibi satisfacere, nedum aliis, qui eadem ista con- 
tra hanc orationem prolata legerint, et quam suspecta fiat optima 
causa, nisi quis viri ducti, qui ea protulit, ipsd vestigia sedulo premat, 
et eum quasi ducem et defendende et explicande orationis sequatur. 
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IIYPOTHESES OF MR, BRYANT AND MR. 
FABER RECONCILED. 


Tose who read only for information on the origin and antiquity 
of nations, are too frequently compelled to discontinue their re- 
searches in weariness or disgust. The materials which -they are 
bound to consult, if they would arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion to their inquiries, are so scattered, so various, and extensive ; 
and the authors who haye attempted to guide them through the 
labyrinth, have embraced hypotheses so contradictory, that he who 
has no theory to support, is bewildered aud embarrassed. Scrip- 
ture and.bistory, tradition and etymology, the customs of nations 
and the fictions of-romance, are all enlisted into the’ service of an 
hypothesis. The learned writer is the astonishment of his contem- 
poraries and the admiration of posterity, till’ another strong man 
armed, overthrows his palace, td erect another hypothesis onthe 
same extensive foundation of labor, knowledge, and résearch. 
‘Though successive theories are thus overthrown, materials have 
been cvilected, the ground cleared, and difficulties removed Καὶ though 
Bishop Warburton, in the opinion of Mr, Faber, bas failed to prove 
that the mysteries originated in Egypt; though Marsham and Spen- 
cer are both wrong in theig oppiions on the orga of the Jewish 


ceremonies, and the Pagan 3 ἐν they are. entitled to our grati- 
tude with Bishop Cumberland, Perizonius, Watgius, and. mapy 


others: 4] their researches have contributed.tq demonstrate that the 
account of Moses is true, and revelation the, Bilt of God. ES 

Among the propésers of theories Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber are 
pre-eminent.: Mr. ‘Bryant's fatme'is knows-to aflpaMr.:Faber ἐδ 
still our conténrporary, wha the cliaracter’ apd repute 
-dividual can seldor be properly tecigien : 
pleted. But from alf” ane bay 
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we are justitied in asserting, that for integrity of character, purity 
.of iutention, and extent of research; for learning, for piety, and 
industry, he has inet with few superiors, The history of the future 
‘ages can alone decide whether his interpretation of the prophe- 
cies of the Apocalypse be correct. Some objections may be urged, 
as the opinions of the most excellent may vary, against several de- 
bateable points, both im his printed Sermons, in his Hore Mo- 
saice, and his late invaluable work on the Origin of Pagan Ido- 
latry ; but he has rendered most essential service to the common 
cause of learning aud religion; and he is worthy of our admiration 
and gratitude. : 

[ have thus expressed my sincere opinion of Mr. Faber, though 
it be contrary to the customs of the ‘day to offer a tribute of this 
kind to a stranger. In making some few observations on a 
part of that great work, which every inquirer into the srigin 
and antiquity of nations will add to his library; I trust Mr. Faber 
will believe that [am actuated by the same Jove of truth, which 
has guided him: I would not wish in the least degree to depre- 
ciate the value of his labors, while I freely express my opinion on 
any of the subjects of bis research. im , 

The question under discussion is briefly this. ᾿ Were there two 
dispersions of mankind, or one? Mr. Bryant maintains the affir- 
mative: Mr. Faber the negative. [ am:inglined to the opinion of 
Mr. Bryant, for the reasons which I shall assign. I could add 
many arguments to the list, deduced from Heidegger, Witsius, 
and others, whom Mr. Faber dues not appear to have consulted ; 
as they are not once referred to, if L remember right, through the 
whole of his marginal references# : 

In maintaining the affirmative of the question, Mr. Bryant asserts 
that the sous οὗ Noah retired peaceably to their respective habita- 
tions ; ,but ‘that the sons of Cush, accompanied by a mixed mult- 
tude, violently dispéssessed their brethren: Asher and Elam of their 
territory ; and settling in Shar, built the tower of Babel. From 
this place they were miraculously dispersed, and being eminent in 
arts and arms, “tilfey ‘conquered, and civilised the world, and are to 
be traced in 811} quarters of the earth under.the names of Cuthim, 
Scythe, Ammonians, Kc. 

Mr. Faber for the’ negative argues, that_ the whole assembled 
sons of Adan apostdtised at a very early period; and went toge- 
ther to Shinar; from which spot they weré miraculously dispersed. 

Both*muthors agree in supposing that’ the apostasy from the 
patsigtiebal worship, which origagated the Pagan idolatry, was the 
vaiag-of the ‘dispersion at Shirtar, | a 
ἢ We shall more clearly comprehend thé scope of the argument, 
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by examining the several objections which Mr. Faber produces 
against Bryant’s ‘Theory, with the answers which may be urged in 
reply. (Vide Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. b. 6. p. 359.) 
Aiter which our best plan will be to consider, with the same impar- 
tiality, the objections which may be urged d4gainst Mr. Faber. 

I shall not, insert references to the sevéral passages in Gryant’s 
Analysis, or Faber’s Pagan Idolatry; the reader is supposed to 
have perused them, and to preserve a general recollection of the 
whole subject, and of the contents of the*volumes. 

1. All mankind, Mr. Faber observes, must have been collected 
together because their apostasy was universal: the Pagan idolatry 
in every country ip the known world is the self-same arbitrary sys- 
tem: the remote rations could not have borrowed from each other, 
dear could the creed of one great, people have been imposed by 

vest on their brethren: they must therefore have been united 
in one spot, and this the Sciipture assures us was Shinar. 

Mr. Bryant, in reply, would have probably reasoned, that this 
latter assertion appears something like begging the ‘question. Man- 
kind undoubtedly must have been collected together ; but they were 
united for*many hundred years at N achshevan, near the mountain, 
where the ark rested, Φ At this place the corruption of the patri- 
archal religion commenced. In the original apostasy were two 
great sects, known by the names of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Mr.* Faber proves most satisfactorily that “Buddhism preceded 
Brahmanism. Might not the first gradual deviation in the form of 
Buddhism have commenced at Nachshevay; any will not this 
account for the universality of the same system, without supposing 
that all mankind were «at Shinag? Brahmanism might have com- 
menced at Shinar; and ag it would differ αἱ first very little from 
Buddhism, its progress would be easily enforced by that violence, 
which Mr, Bryant strenuously eontends the Cuthites ‘uniformly 
attempted, wherever théy planted their settlements. - 

Obj. 2. The plan te A of Scripture,, says Mr, Faber, assert 
that ali mankind were at Shinar. The whole earth was of one 
language. How then could the confusion of eu take place 
unless all had been there united? 

According to Mr. Faber’s concession, the rome "of one uni- 
versal lauguage are, plainly traceable over the-whak earth. Μ΄. 
Bryant discovers it everywhere, in the radicals of: L languages. 
This would have been equal; ‘the case whether mati nd were <dis- 
persed from Nachshevan or: ibinar: The several natiops ia jhe: time 
of Moses were divided -by a variety of languages; | but the best com- 
mentators have supposed Le ale and : that, ἴα i dialects Flight” have 
varied gradually, The Raph spemoah Px pdapeucges were 
riven at the dispersion. Mr. | a 
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that all known languages are traceable to three, and these three to 
one, which may very possibly have become cunfused by dialects 
gradually superinduced. Certain it is that the best translators have 
differed with respect to the meaning of Y NIT b> naw mrp 55, 
Gen. 11.9. Nor calt any argument be fairly built upon that 
expression. The. Cuthites might have taken new dialects with 
them; or the languages might have been slowly altered from sc- 
veral causes, as languages are changed at present. 

Obj. 3. A very plausible objection is next made by Mr. laber. 
If, as Mr. Bryant supposes, the Cuthites at Shinar were miracu- 
lously panic-stricken by God himself, and compelled to scatter 
themselves over the earth, how was it possible that they could con- 
quer their brethren wherever they went? 

It may very justly be answered, in Mr. Faber’s own words, that 
the institution of the military caste commenced with idolatry at 
Shinar. ‘Though the apostates were panic-stricken by God, yet it 
by no moans follows that they were inferior to their brethren. ‘They 
were enterprising, united, and warlike ; and would naturally subdue 
the surrounding people. The conquests mentioned by Bryant, 
though commenced at an early period, were not confpleted till 
many centuries had elapsed. ~ * ; 

Obj. 4. If they even conquered, says Mr. Faber, how could 
they have imposed their religion? κεν 

‘This has been already answered. Brahmanisin was but little 
different ‘at first from Buddhism ; there would be much plausi- 
bility, and perbaps the appearance of reformation of 1eligion, 
among the eaterprising Cuthites. Mr. Faber attempts to prove 
that Nimrod most probably repaesented ftrimself as the expected 
deliverer, and is still celebrated among the Hindoos as one of their 
Avatars. If so, the power of the sword was but a secondary means 
of spreading the innovation. He appealed to their hopes, and 
to ther féars: he might have pretended to divine inspiration 
as Mahomet, and appealed to the sword as the last means of con- 
firming his pretensions. 

Obj. 5. Moves tells us (Gen. 10. 5.) that the nations were dis- 
persed “after their languages,” therefore ‘it ‘has been said, these 
Originated at Babel. ve : | 

It ie replied; Moses wrote to lis contemporaries, and described 
the dispersion with reference tothe languages existing at that 
period. ᾿ i te ᾿ 

Obj. 6: The whole earth ΥΩ 9 Gen. 11. 9. signifies all 
mankind. ae ἣν Ἷ ὶ 

It is answered; in thany instances it denotes only a large 
nuniber, as the Cuthites might have been, | 
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Such are Some of the arguments which immediately occur to the 
mind in favor of Mr. Faber agamst the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant, 
aad such are the replies which might be made: the difficulties 
attendant on Mr. Faber’s hypothesis that there was but one dis- 
persion of mankind are much more serious, . 

1. Mr. Faber has himself raised the greatest objection to the 
truth of his hypothesis by adopting the chronology of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. He has argued this pomtwith his usual learning 
and ability, and at great length: and he concludes that the emi- 
gration from Armenia in one great body under the influence of 
Nimrod and the Cuthim took place in the year after the deluge 
559; and their dispersion from thence made in the year 630. 

Now it is evident, that in proportion to the interval, which 
elapsed between the deluge and the emigration to Armenia, will 
be the numbers of mankind. If the interval be short, they will be 
fewer; if longer, they will be more numerous. Calculators have 
always found considerable difficulty in attempting to discover the 
proper data, by which to ascertain the probable numbers of man- 
kind. Father Petree’s are too extravagant, Bishop Cumberland 
makes their number in the 340th year after the flood amount to 
3,333 millions; a number almost equal to the estimate of the 
present inhabitants of the whole world, which Dr. Wallace in 
lis Dissertation on thé Numbers of Mankind, reckons at 4000 
inillions. This calculatign must be erroneous, even if the period 
assigned by Mr. Faber be correct. Leaving this out of the ques- 
tion, let us consider that of Mr. Heming lately published (vide an 
Inquiry into the Progressive Colgnisation of the Earth, and the 
Origin of Nations, Kc. &c. pp. 98, 99.) The result of one in- 
quiry gives us 4,218,750 at the end. of 256 years: the result of 
another, 33,030,144—of another, 75,468,256: pursuing either of 
his calculations to the 559th year, we sliould still have many more 
millions than can be cpnsistert with Mr, Faber’s hypothesis. We 
cannot lose time, if these results be rejected, in. examining the 
calculations of Petavius, Mede, ar Shuckford ;.each of whom 
considers the dispersion as taking place loug before three hun- 
dred years had elapsed. Mr. Faber, I believe, is the only author 
who has fixed the emigration at so,late a.penod: ΟΝ. Whiston 
fixed it in the year 40), and his calculation, hea; generally, been- 
rejected on this very account. Let us adopt another very easy 
mode of calculation, that the population of the early: postdilyvian 
world doubled itself every twenty years: 1 think this neither a 
rash, nor an extravagant @uppesitipn, ‘panticilarly whan-.we. con- 
sider that the whole earth. was. befpad dpm; leh dje.jpresent dis- 
couragements to population Βα οὔ ‘existence; neither is it-itva- 
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tional to suppose that, as they were commanded to behuitful, and 
multiply, and repleaish the earth, they would probably be ex- 
empted from the plagues, and famine, the influence of climate, and 
the variety of diseases‘which affect their unhappy and shovtlived 
offspring. ‘The population of America, without including the ad- 
dition of the emigrants who daily proceed thither, is said to double 
itself in that time, in consequence of the quantity of land, and the 
room afforded to its cuhivators. Taking other points, such as the 
rarity of decrease by deaths at the earlier part of this period, the 
longevity of the patriarchal heads of families, and the ready suste- 
nance to be procured, into consideration, this calculation is cer- 
tainly not overrated; nor cun I anticipate an objection. 

From the deluge then to the emigration from Armenia, Mr. 
Faber computes 559 years. When the ark rested, the whole family 
of man consisted of eight persons: if according to the hypothesis 
these were doubled every twenty years till the period in question, 
the increase will be 1,073,741,824 persons. 

1 am unwilling to suppose too much.’ Let us take only the 
half of this number, 536,370,912 for the amount of mankind at 
their emigration, and we shall be so staggered with the difficulty, 
a I think it will be impossible to receive Mr. Faber’s hypo- 
thesis. 

According to Mr. Faber, all the suns of Noah must have re- 
mamed near the original settlement of their father, in the Gor- 
divan Mountains, till Nimrod became their chief, and led them to 
Shinar. 

The first and chief objection to Mr. Faber’s hypothesis is, the 
apparent impossibility that upwards of five hundred millions of 
men could be united in one body before the establishment of an 
effective government. 

Supposing that they had not gradually begun to disperse hefore 
this period, is it probable that the several sons of the three patri- 
archs, who presided over the families of their own descendants, as 
king and priests-according to the patriarchal system, would sub- 
mit to the influence of their equal and kinsman, whatever were 
the plausibility of his pretensions, and travel with him te, Shinar. 

Uf the whole body had thus submitted, and begun their journey 
to the plains of Shinar; following, as Mr. Faber, Mr. Penn, 
Mr... ayn, and others unanisnously affirm, the course of the 
Eupprates. “how could they precure provigons and habitations on 
their journey? — cee | 

Setting aside even the hypothesis that their numbers would 
amouitt to five hundred milkons, and ‘substituting one hundred 
milljons, the difficulty still reniains. 
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But if we embrace Mr. Bryant’s opimion, that the Cuthites only 
were engaged in the enterprise at Shinar: if their numbers 
amounted at first to five or ten millions of warlike, desperate adven- 
turers: if they remained, as Mr. Faber syggests, from the year 
P. 1). 559 to 630, till their numbers were mcreased, and their 
power concentrated; 1f when thus enlarged dnd strengthened, 
they gradually usurped upon their peaceable brethren, and by 
their united violence, priestcraft, and ntratggem, unavoidably suc- 
ceeded in conquering them, the whole difficulty with regard to 
number vanishes: and [ cannot but think the whole hypothesis of 
the dispersion made consistent with reason, scripture, aud history. 

To the objection that when the Cuthites were dispersed they 
were panic-stricken, and therefore unable to conquer; an answer 
has already been made, 

I bave replied also td the objection arisiig from the impro- 
bability that the Cathites should impose a new religion on the van- 
quished. ‘The idolatry of Nimrod would not materially differ 
from the corruptions of the patriarchal religion. = 

The calculation of the numbers of mankind at the dispersion, 
which is given above, 16 confirmed by the consideration of the 
numbers which have been supposed to live in the age of Augustus, 
{ have somewhere seen an estimate which made them at that time 
amount to four thousand rhillions, It is calculated that the united 
influence of disease, luxury, war, &c. &c. permits the doubling of 
the aggregate population of the world evety four or five hundred 
years, At the period in question the lives of men were shortened, 
the effects of war had begun; and as the heads of families were 
ambitious, we may naturally suppose that other vices had crept m, 
und luaury aud disease contributed to prévent their former rapidity 
of increase. rn) 

If at the time of the dispersion, therefore, in the year 559, they 
amounted to 500 millions, at the end of the fifteen hundred years 
folowing, that is, about the period of the Roman greatness, they 
would have amounted to four thousand millions. ‘These calcula- 
tions cannot of course be accurate; but I think they are sufficient 
to show the real weight of that objection to Mr, Faber's theory, 
which arists from the probable numbers of matikkind= + 

2. Mr. Bryant-bas satisfactorty proved, thit‘wheréver the dis- 
persed: Cuthites wandered, they uniformly found inhebitants in the 
country, Whence catne these Aborigmes ? ue ee 

3. It seéms to have been the general belief of the Jesvs; that the 
dispersion was divinely appointed with reference to the children of 
Israel. This opinion. ie tionlieme aby Berij ature; atid Tearnedly 
defended by Mr. Faber, "The headat¢ tie & Ph great families miust.- 
have known their destination.. Ἐπ’ i"'probablé that the apostasy 
would have been so universal, that every patriarchal chieftain of the - 
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three branches, should have submitted to the influence of their 
Cuthite brethren: resigning their own authority, a3 princes, priests, 
and prophets, and despising the command of their fathers, with 
whom they had lived near Ararat? 

ες 4, Have we any reason to believe that God has ever left the 
world without witnesses to his truth? has the visible church ever 
ceased to exist? According to Mr. Faber’s theory, mankind must 
have been entirely devgid of religion from the apostasy at Shinar 
till the call of Abraham. It seems, on the contrary, that idolatry, 
though extensive, was never universal. When the - Israelites 
advanced to the holy land, the terror of them, says the Scripture, 
was upon all the nations. Mr, Faber, in his Hore Mosaica, 
beautifully illustrates this passage: the surrounding idolaters, he 
proves, were aware that the land of Canaan was the inheritance 
appointed to the children of Israel from the very beginning. If they 
had not forgotten the commands of God, and the plans of his pro- 
vidence, they could not have forgotten the revelation He had made 
to their father Noah: and if so, the corruption could not have been 
universal. 

5. Wherever the Israelites proceeded, the bordering nations 
appear to have been in some measure acquainted with the true 
God.: Jethro was priest of Jehovah in Midian, before the 
Exodus; Job was contemporary with Athram; Heber the Kenite is 
supposed to have been a proselyte; Abimelek king of Egypt 
vencrated Jehovah; Balaam, as Mr. Faber ingeniously proves in 
the Hore Mosaicz, was the last prophet of God under the patri- 
archal dispensation. If at this comparatively late penod so muth 
knowledge of the true God was preserved, is it not unreasonable to 
believe that idolatry was absolutely universal at the earlier period 
of the dispersion‘at Shinar? 

It may be urged that the preaching of Abraham had informed 
these nations :—Abraham undoubtedly was well known to them ; 
his journey from Ur of the Chaldees throngh the land of Shinar; 
and through Carchemish to Charan; from Charan through the 
territory of Aram, and the north of Syria, through the whole 
extent of Canagm to Egypt; from thence to the country of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, sapposing him. everywhere preaching against 
idolatry, as ‘tradition asserts he did ; all this «must have certainly 
produced a great effect upon the several nations’; and the effect of 
his instructions may very possibly have cantinued till the period of 
the Exodus. This very supposition, however, strengthens the argu- 
ment-aguinst’ Mr, Faber's hypothesis: if the teaching, the mere - 
teachinyand example ‘of one man could have produced ‘a perma- 

e@ient effect among the ‘idolatrous nations: for nearly five hundred 
Yeu% ; surely the deliverance from the deluge, the teaching of Noah, 
. the visible appearance of the Shechinab at the great sacrifice offcred 
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upon their escape from the ark, and the perpetual influence of 
prophecy, remaining among, and exerted by, the I@ads of the pa- 
triarchal tribes for more than three hundred years after the deluge, 
would have been sufficient to preserve some remembrance+of the 
true Gud among mankind till the zra of the dispersion. The «ἢ! 
of Abraham and his subsequent journey, were ‘wonderful events; 
but those which 1 have enumerated were not less wonderful : 
and were equally capable of compelling ,astunishment, and pre- 
serving the fear of Jehovah among the early postdiluvians. It is 
not probable therefore that the apostasy was universal; and if so, 
Mr. Faber’s hypothesis 1s no longer tenable. 

' 6. If we could ascertain who Melchizedek really was, much 
light would be thrown on this question. Both Witsius and Heid- 
egger discuss the point, but neither of them satisfactorily. Mr. 
Faber believes him to be an incarnation of the Son of God; but I 
do not think he has proved the position. The general opinion is that 
he was either Shem, ora son of Peleg, or a patriarchal prince, 
and priest of the town of Salem. If the latter opinion be correct, 
the apostasy could not have been universal, 

7. Accumulative evidence is not decisive, unless additional argu- 
ments are adduced on the controverted questions by the successive 
authors ; or I cowld mention many who have supported the hypo- 
thesis of a double disperston, before Mr. Bryant: Marsham, She- 
ringham, Sulpitius Severus, (Heid. Exere..21. .§ 1.) and others, 
into whose inquiries I have no time to examine. Plerique veteres, 
(says Heidegger, Exerc. 22. § 9.) opinati sunt, omnino Noe filiis 
suis orbem divisisse, antea quam in campum Senaar proficisce- 
rentur, Kc. 2 

8. Many authors have asserted that neither Shem, (who died 
before the dispersion, according to Mr. Faber,) nor his family were 
engaged in the building of the tower. Among these are Euty- 
chius Alexandrinus, Glycas, quoted: by Eptphanius, and Constan- 
tine Mauasses. (Vide Heid. Exerc. 21.§ 5.) 1{ these authorities 
have any weight, the apostasy was not universal. 

9. Mr. Faber contends with great justice thatthe institution of 
castes was once universal; and that the institution itself implies 
conquest: Does not ‘this opinion. rather-cenfirm Mr. Bryant's 
theory, that the Cuthites conquered their brethren ;: and τὸ προ 
the dominion of the military. tribe.which very-possibly,,as Mr. F 
asserts, originated at‘Shinar? =: . ee eee 

10. Buddhism seems:.to have differed very little: from Patriareh- 
ism, when.the innovations gradually. commenced.’ The Jews in- 
terpret the expression ΚΗ͂Ρ, ΣΉ). ὧν, let us,make: an idol or. set 
up a God. word dere not:paerely-signaly token, tower, Kc. 
δίς. If they are right in this ihterprelation, and.the image of .the 
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great Vatber was erected at Babel for the first time, we may be 
certain that thig was the origin of Bruhmanism; and the idolators 
intruded alike on the worshippers of the true God, aud the specu- 
lating Buddhists. But the apostasy could not in that case be uni- 
Vaal. ‘ 

11, Can we suppose it possible that there were no chiefs of the 
Shemite or Japhetic families to resist the march to Shinar? If we 
adopt Mr. Bryant’s theory, and dispose of these to then respec- 
live settlements, no interruption would have been given to the 
Hamite apostates, and the difficulty vanishes. 

12. Though Mr. Faber has collected many arguments on the 
phrase in Gen. 11. 5. “ the children of men,” and attempts to prove 
that the nbabitants of the whole world are meant; I think as the 
expicssion in other passages denotes the wicked, in opposition tu 
the guod, so it is to be understood in this place. The first vegse in 
that chapter is a separate paragraph. ‘The pronoun hey, is to be 
referred to the suns of men in the 5th verse, as nu other nominative 
1» given; the children of men thercfore are considered as distinct 
from the rest of the world, instead of mcludmg them. ‘The words 
may be thus paraphrased. 

V.1. One language was common to all the descendants of 
Nouh, who had retired to their several settlements. 

2. And it came to pass, as thuse who Itad openly abandoued the 
worship of Jehovah journeyed from the East; to which they had 
been directed by the command of God, but which they left to 
intrude upon their brethren; that they caine to the plain of Shinar, 
following the course of the Euphrates. (Vide Faber, and the cri- 
ticlym in the note on the origm of the name Euphrates.) 

Then follows the narrative of the confusion of tongues; and it 
ig very possible thot the several Janguages and dialects which com- 
menced at Shinar, would supersede the original language, in ever y 
part of the world; leaving only the radicals, which 1a all countries 
are the seme. If this interpretation of the expression, “the childien 
of men,” be correct, Mr. Bryaut’s liypothesis is more eutitled to 
our favurable reé@ption than Mr. Faber’s. 

13. sin objection is raised to Mr. Bryant’s theory from the cir- 
cumstance of Absaham’s successful resistance to Chedorlaomer. 
It is argued that the Cuthites could not have been so powerful if 
Abrabam with only 348 men could have conquered a victorious 
urmy. I should auswer this difficulty by suggesting, that it is very 
possible Abrahaw was miraculously enabled to conquer the five 
kings; to prove the superiority of the power of Jehoveh above the 
idols, so lately set up in Chaldea. 

14. ‘Tradition is not to be depended upon, unless it is supported 
by other authority. I shall not therefore insist on the tradition men- 
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tioned by Epiphanius, that the earth was divided by lot among the 
sons of Noah; βαλόντα τοὺς κλήρους ἐν ᾿Ρινοκορούροις * the existence 
of such a tradition proves that Mr, Faber’s opinion was not uni- 
versally that of antiquity: Mr. Bryant has some curious remarks 
on this passage. 

15. ‘Whe last objection 1 shall mention to Mr. Paber’s hypo- 
thesis is derived from the similarity between the Patriarchal, the 
J.evitical, and the Egyptian modes of warship. Mr. Faber has 
most satisfactorily proved that it was not probable one nation 
would borrrow its religion from another. Neither the Jews, as 
inany have suggested, are likely tv have borrowed fiom the 
Fegvptians, nor the Egyptians from the Jews, whom they hated 
and despised. Witsius im his Egyptiaca has shown the singular 
resemblance which existed between the Egyptian and Jewish ceré- 
momes. It seems probable fiom his account, that the Levitical dis- 
pensation was a revival only of the Patriarchal, but with new laws, 
suited to the object of their Divine Lawgiver, and the existing cir- 
cumstances of the chosen peuple. If the Egyptians therefore 
denved their religion from the common source of revelation, which 
appears likely from its similarity to Judaism, they must have 
derived it when it was in a state of purity, aud not when it was 
already corrupted: that is, the ancient Misraim, who were favor- 
able to the Jews, who treated with Abraham and Isaac, when 
Abimelck was their king, who received Jacob and his famuly 
with kindness, and submitted to the government of Joseph, pre- 
served the ancient Patriarchal religion for many ages in Its purity, 
and had most probably, if Bryant’s theory be correct, occupied 
the territory orginally assigned them, ‘This happy state of things 
was altered by the Hucsos, the Palli, or Shepherd-hings, who 
introduced the idolatry from Shinar. We have no evidence that 
the worship of the Bull was introduced mto Egypt in the days of 
Joseph; if the original religion of the Misraim had been altered, 
it must have metely been an incipient Buddhism: but at the time 
of the Exodus, the murrain, which affected the cattle, is ably 
sepresented by Mr. Bryant, in his treatise on” the Plagues of 
Egypt, to be a severe punishment on the nation for their worship 
of the Ball. During the interval between the death of Joseph and 
the legation of Moses, a new king arose who knew not Joseph ; 
the Shepherd-kings had resumed their dominion, though they had 
been formerly expelled, and introduced Bralmanism, and most 
probably built the pyramids to confirm and perpetuate their domi- 
nion. ᾿ ' a 

Such are some of the objections to Mr. Faber’s hypothesis: 
the conclusions to which | have myself come, after a careful 
perusal of the works of the great authors in question, and many 
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of those quoted or referred to by Faber and Bryant, appear to 
me likely to reconcile their conteuding theories. 

Every :easonable hypothesis, says Mr. Faber, quotmg from 
Warburton, should be founded on a fact. No observation can be 
more just. But the fact must be well ascertained, and, if possible, 
indisputable. Myr. Faber’s extensive aud beautifully supported 
theory is founded ou the assumption, that all mankind were united 
In one spot, the plain of Shinar. Mr. Bryant’s theory iu reality 
is founded on the same fact, that all mankind were originally as- 
sembled in one place, but that place he supposes to have been 
Nachshevan. Both authors agree in believing the same circum- 
stance, differing only as to the place. If we adopt Mr. Bryant's 
theory, that mankiud continued near the mountain where the ark 
rested, until their increasing numbers compelled emigration : and 
if on this foundation we build Mr. Vaber’s hypothesis, * that 
Baddhism preceded Brahmanism, that Buddhism was probably 
the first deviation from Patriarchism, that the institution of castes 
was coeval with the total apostasy at Shinar, originating among, 
and supported by the sword and influence of, the Cuthites; 
εἴ we believe both as Mr. Faber and Mr. Bryant agree, that 
fierce and cruel wars took place at the time of the dispersion 
from Shinar, and that all the colonies of mankind, whether they 
proceeded from the one, or the other ‘cohttroverted central sta- 
tion, tuok with them memorials of the deluge, and emblems 
of the ak, which were perverted in after times to superstitious 
uses, together with all the elements of their future idolatrous 
worship; we shall then have a connected aud intelligible hypo- 
thesis: Mr. Faber’s system will be deducible from Mr. Bryant’s 
premises, both authors will be reconciled, and by far the greater 
part of the diflicuities, which perplex the unbiassed pursuit of in- 
jormauion, immediately vanish. 

(7... 
fi. M. College, Sandhurst. 
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ODES 


BY | 
PROFESSORS HERMANN AND BOTTIGER, 
IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 


KING OF SAXONY’S JUBILEE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1818. 


Tar Jubilee of the King of Saxony, on which he completed 
the fiftieth year of his reign, was, last September, celebrated 
with extraordinary enthusiasm by all his subjects, to whom the 
nged and revered monarch has become still more endeagd 
from the fortitude and resignation with which he bears his mis- 
fortunes. ‘The festivities were particularly grand and impressive 
in the two cities of Dresden and Leipzig, where, among many 
other foreigners, at least ἃ hundred Englishmen witnessed them. 
U pwaids of two hundred poems, in various dialects, were composed 
on the occasion, and several in the Latin language. Of the latter, 
two altracted more than usual notice; gne from the pen of the 
celebrated Professor Hermann, which was presented to the King 
by four deputies from the University of Leipzig ; and the other, 
composed by that eminent antiquarian, Professor Bofttiger of 
Dresden, which, being wiitten on the model of Horace’s Carmen 
Seculure, was set to music by Morlachi, first composer to the 
King, aud performed in one of the churches of Dresden, by a 
numerous orchestra, and in the presence of the royal family, We 
have been induced both by the merit of the two poems, and the 
fame of their authors, to admit them into our publication. = It will 
be observed, that JZermann, in some very spirited and pointed 
passages, alludes to the cruel, unprincipled, and unjustifiable 
dismemberment of that once happy couutry, or rather the robbery 
of its better half from his sovereign. The coincidence of these 
masterly passages with the popular feeling, we are assured by a 
correspondent, produced so extraordinary a sensation among the 
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Saxons, that most of the classical scholars, who in that country arc 
by no means unfrequent, instantly caught, and impressed them on 
their memories ; and some considerable time must elapse, before 
they can be erased froin them. The Orations dclivered on the 
occasion will be‘inserted in the next No. 


FRIDERICO AUGUSTO 
REGI IN SOLEMNIBUS REGNI SEMIS-ECULARIBUS 
Dp. XX. SEPT. A. Cloloccecx Vill. 


ACADEMIA LIPSEENSIS. Ἶ 


Νυκὸ insolentes carminibus modos, 
O magna passi, discite, Saxones, 
Aptare, mutatisque chordis 
Letificum celebrate lucem. 


Non ulla nobis candidior dies 
Emersit undis 'Tethyos, aut nfagis 
Beavit exoptata multis 
Cum precibug populum fidelem, 


Fine lustrum quem decimum faveus 
Fortuna sivit non sine numine 
Ab optunt Recis cupitis 
Auspicus initoque regno. 


Jam serta templis adderc, iam decct 
«\ras ad omnes et populum et patres 
Sinccra gratantes dicare 
- Vota, pil monimeutum ainoris. 


Jam fas puellanum ac 1venum choros 
Versare gynis inobilibus pecem, 
Donec redux Aurora peliet 
Neclis equos nimium fugaces. 


Tuque, o Thyoneu, letitie dator, 
Adsis, virenti tempora pampino 
Cinctus, resignatumque largis 
Funde cadis veterem liquorem. 


of Sarony’s Jubilee. 


Tu pectus imples igne sacro, peter ; 
‘Tu verba monstras promere libera : 
Tu das amicam oblivionen, 
Thyrsiger, uberius remiscens 


Crateras : est quum non meminisse quid 
Conducit, et que facta semel retro 
Flecti negatum, corrigenda 
Linquere post alio sub*astro. 


Adsis, precamur, dulceque porrigas 
Solamen, ut qua mente decet sacram 
Lucem colamus, guique in imis 

Vaivit amor residens medullis, 


(irato rependat pectore debitum 
{Ivic, qui inventam dum viridem dabat 
/Etas, decoram quum senecta 
Canitiem tulit, usque constans, 


Verusque dicti, et propositi tenax, 
lustusque, sunctusque, et reverens Dei, 
Et mitis, et clemens, et zquus, 
Res populi patrizque rexit ; 


Quidquid secundis, quidquid et asperis 
Fortuna rebus perfida luderet, 
Non degener magnorum avorum, 
Debiliorve animo repertus. 


Nil est, benignus quod populis Deus 
Donaie maius rege bono queat, 
Cui mens paterni plena amoris 
Et sapiens, et amica recti, 


Quid prosit illis, quos sibi creditos 
Sceptro tuetur, pervigili videt 
Cura, neque amittit peritas 
‘Temporibus dubiis habenas. 


' Non ille multo sanguine fortium 
Emptam laborat querere lauream, , 
Nec gaudet indefessus urbes 
Arvaque finitimis adempta 


Iunxisse regno, scilicet omnium, 
Quascumque sacro lumine sol videt, 
Si regnet orarum, haud futurus 

Nobilior meliorve civis 
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Nlic, ubi emnes, summus et infimus, 
Vt cuique filum rupennt Atropos, 
/Equantur, et tudex severa 
Fronte sedet taciturnus umbris, 


Tn purpuratos precipue gravis 
Vindex tyrannos, si quis inutilis 
‘Turpive Juda segnis evum aut 
Sievitia nfctuendus egit. 


© Rex, Tuorum perpetuum decus 
Certumque sidus, “ΓΕ generosius 
Enisa virtus, ‘Te perenm 
Segregat his pietas corona. 


Tv, que vetustis, queque recentibus 
Inflicta bellis vuluera sensimus, 
Sanare nec duram parastil, 
Nec dubiam sapiens medelam ; 


Tv pacis alme munciibus fruit 
Permittis, et non imminuis gravi 
Censu, quod ab duro labore 

Reddit ager teuuts culono ; 


Per ΤῊ moratorum osor ab‘ultinis 
Mercator oris Hesperias vehens 
Commutat Eoasque merces 
Plurimus, emportisque acervat. 


Vnde et, remotis obiicibus, lubens 
latravit urbes Copia, libero 
Cornu refundens, quidquid orbis 
Gignit opum variatus boris. 


Idem eruditos erigis artium 
Cultus, et iusignem Ingenio virum 

Turba levi secernis, ipse 
Pieridum bene notus hortis. 


Quo fonte mentes fervidior rigat 
Septos: cupido rumpere tramites, 
Fameque cuncto dictus orbe, 
Indolis ingenuv lepore 


Saxo renidet gloria gentium 
Germauicaium et precipuum decus, 
Ipsx relicto quem sequute 
Vmbrifero Helicone Muse 


of Sarony's Jubilee. 


Junxere sedem perpectuam, et sacro 
Nune ore certant incolumem Tuam, 
O Kex, fidem, prasensque longos 
Dicere prasidium per unnos, 


Salve,” canentes, ‘ oplime principum, 
Qui lustus omni, qui Patrie pater 
Vocandus xvo, per minorum 
Nobilis historias ferere. 


¢ 


Te, qui gubernat res hominum Deus 
lidis, precamur, Saaonibus Tuis 
Presse det scros in annos 
Nestorea validum senecta. 


Nestor quoque amnis ac sapientia 
Vicisse claret Graiugenum duces : 
Sed sortis haud expers imiqua, 

Anulocho doluit peremto. 


Quod si nitentes iam brevior Tua 
er regna fluctus Albis agit pater, 
Vel terniunos moestz retisos 
Salaides gemucre nymphz ; 


Hlique multi, ‘seva necessitas 
uo» scpaavit civibus a Tuis, 
Quondam Tuos, si lacrimantes 
Lene Teum meminere regnum : 


At hibrat wqua dissimiles Deus 
in lance sortes, huic cumulans opes, 

Hlum volens virtute celsum 
Sperncre res hominum caducas. 


Non regna regem, nec faciunt opes : 
%ex est, sub alto pectore regia 
Cui mens, secundis non abutens, 
Nec trepidis timefacta rebus, 


Quz sint saluti civibus, unice 
Gestit paravisse : hune sua nobilem 
Miratur wtas ; huuc superstes 

Gloria post obitum sequetur.” 
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CARMEN SACULARE 


4? EXEMPLAR CARMINIS HORATIANI COMPOSITIUM, 
ADDITO PROGMIO ET ΕΡΟΡΟ αὶ Psaumis Davipicis. 


πο cine eee 


1. PROGEMIUM. 
HYMNUS E PSALMO CENTESIMO. 


Adite sancta limina.— 
Ile noster est Deus, 

Noster parens ct conditor, - 
Ad fores esgo hus 

Adite [61], gratias 
Agite ; fests laudibus 

Benignitatem pangite— 
Predicate ceteris 

Negis salutem gentibus !— 
Nam benignitas Dei, 

Qui Regium firmat thronum, 
Clausa nullo est termino.— 

Et firma stat Dei fides 
Posterorum in posteris 

In sempiterna secula. 


ἯΙ. CARMEN SECULARL. 


Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 

Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 

Nasceris, possis nihil hoc videre 
- Pulchrius ortu! 


Quinquies denos remeans per annos, 

Phebe, tu Augusti Friderici amorens 

Splendide effusum populi in salatem 
Cespis eundem. 


Saxonum rebus Super farentes, 

Cura si vobis pietatis ulla est, 

Saxonum Regi bona iam peractis 
lungite fata. 


Tubila et voces populi precantis 

Audiat numen, pia vota senbat 

Parca non fallax adamante, laudezt 
Postera sxcla. 


of Sarony's Jubilee. 


Si Deus nostras videt @quus aras, 

Regiam stirpem, pietate fultam, 

Sospitet semper, bona det renascens 
Sweula Phoenis. ’ 


Det probos mores docili iuvente, 

Det senectuti placida quietem, 

Regis exemplo et pictate mentes 
Impleat omnes, 


Augeat prolem numero carentem 

Per vias urbis bona Pay beater, 

Leta ceu campis riguis per imbrem 
Gramma surguut. 


Sic Fides verax et Honos Pudorque 
‘Omuibnys ketos aperiie vultus 
Audeat, ditetque beata pleno 

Copia corn. 


Rex, velut pupillam oculi tenellam, 

Te Deus seret, fremitaus nunaces 

Hostiim frangat, faciatque ab omni 
Parte beatumn. 


: 
Serus in calum redeas, diuque 
Saxonum rebus moderator adsis, 
Hic ames diet Pater atque Prmceps 
Alterum in waum, 


Hl. EPODOS., 
E PSALMO CXXIX., 


lure dicat grex bonorum: mille me molestis 
Libcraut numen equum, mille me beans bouts.- 
Qu: Siomis non amico spectat arces lumine, 
Vota semper vana volvat, spes inanes nutriat! 


E Psat. CXLVIILE. 


Laudate Dominum ceelitum 
Chori beati, qui procul 
Contagio moitalium 
Templa athens tuemin, 


Laudate Donnuum, quos sibi 
Adesve sussit angelos, 
Laudate Doumum exercitus 
Parcre promti iussibus.— 


8S - 


Note et Cure Sequentes 


Reges et orbis presides 


Et nationes liber, 


Et 


4 sedetis iudices 


Laudate.Dominum cantibus.— 


" 


Et vos, iventa florea, 


Taeti puchli et vugines, 
Schesque vito m ultimo 
Jamiam exiiart limine, 


Laudate Donminum ! numini 


Sit eius unt gloria, 


Reguingue regem et principe 
Eixtollaut nostra tbila. 


— ee 


NOTA ET CUR. SEQUENTES IN ARATI 
DIOSEMEA, 
a ‘Tu. Forster, ¥.1.s. 


ip Eb - “ϑϑε----- 


No. IV.—[Continued from No. NN XIV. pode} 


ν᾽ Ν ’ fe en) . t 
Καὶ διὰ νύκτα μέλαιναν or ἀστερε: χιτσωσι 


104, De prognosticis ventorum ex 
stellis discurrentibus  agit.—Item 
quam crebro stclle praciyntes munt 
ulram per nuctem, ἃ lergo vero tractus 
subalbescaat; ΔΓ Τὺ per illas von 
tum eadem via vententem, Sin autem 
ale centranio raunt esx alls partibus 
im dlias, tune omnivanlos ventos ea- 
po tas qui maaime confusi (tractus) 
sunt, ΓΟ] δὰ item Gbservande bomi- 
labus Spirant. Prognusticum hoc ex 
‘Lheopbraste sumtum = est, ὕθεν ἂν 
arrépes διάττωσι πολλυὶ ἄνεμον ἐντεῦθεν 
ἐὰν δὲ πανταχόθεν. ὁμοίω"» πολλὰ πνεύματα 
σημαίνουσι, [Theoph Sign. vent.) 
Prolene. Tetrabib.ex paraph. Procl. 
ut Buble memorats Οἱ δὲ δρόμοι τῶν 
ἀστέρων, καὶ δὲ ἀκοντισμοὶ, εἰ μὲν ἀπὸ ἐνὸς 
ἐγένοντο μέρους ἐξ ἐκείνου τοῦ μέρους κίνησιν 
ἀνέμον δηλοῦσιν" εἰ δὲ ἐξ ἀνιαντίων μερῶν 
παντοίους χειμῶνας ἔσεσθαι, προδηλοῦσιν καὶ 
μεχρι βροντῶν, καὶ ἀστραπῶν, καὶ τῶν 
τοιούτων. [Ptal. Tetrabibil. ex paraph. 
Vrocl. 1.14. Et Geopon. e Dionysio, 
ΑστέρεΞ διατίπτοντε; ὅπου τρέπονται ἐκεῖ 


xpn τὸ πνεῖμα προσδέχεσθαι. [Cieop. ε 
Dionys.n. PL. τὰς Buhle, edit. Arat. 
1703. } 

Quod Virgins elegauntissimis ver- 
stbus ornavit 1 Geo, hbro primo, 
“Sape ecliam stellus venty immpen- 

dente videbis 
Preapies calo Jab nuctisque per 
umbram 
Viammarum longos a terzy albescere 
tractus,” 
Vir. Geor. 1, 807.] 

Lucanus in Pharsahtaquum agit de 
commoly i mar venty nen modo 
sidera cadcre, sed etiam fazs polo 
stcllus movert Ineipiente famine 
dicit, veterum mole astronomica cum 
metcurologicis cuntundens. 

“Hae satus solvensipue ratem dat 
curbasa vents, 

Ad quorum motus non solum lapsa 
per ultuin 

Acra dispersos traxere cadentia suicos 

Sidera: sed suimmis etlam que fixa 
tcnentur 


in Arati Diosemea. 


᾿ ᾽ qa nn w € e 
Tappéa, τοὶ δ᾽ ὄπιθεν ῥυμοὶ ὑπολευκαίγωνται, 
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Astra polis sunt wisa qual: liger 
inticit horror 

Perca maris: Jongo per multa volu- 
mina wactu 

Natuat unda minax; flatusque incerta 
fituri. 

Turbida testantur conceptos wquora 
ventos.” 

[Lucan. Phars v ὅ60.] 

Apud Phnium ita scriptum = ect: 
“Si volitare γ 165 stella videbuntur, 
yo ferantur albescentes ventus ex his 
piruibas nunewbunt” [Plin. Vist. 
“Naf, AVI 33. ] 

Etim seeunde libro: 

© Flere videntur et discursus stella- 
rum) pumuquam temere ut non ey ea 
parte truces venti orniuntur, Fxisuuint 
stellata mari terraque.” [Plin. Hist. 
Nato ἢν ὦ 

Politianus teste Cerda seriit. 

“ Annorat ct cach facaem; num stella 


serene , 
{πιστὸ lapsa cadat, rapidi prenunaa 
Caun.” 
“Pultuan.in Rust. cit. Cerda, Virg. 
p. 161.] 


Seneca, in Lippolyto, 
Ὁ Ocyor cursam raprente tamma 
Stella cum venus agitata longos 
Porrigit ignes.” 
[Senec. Hippol. | 
(Jua supra scripta sunt, ad prognuos- 
dca οὶ stellis cadentibus respiciunt; 
si plura loca de his meteorts conferre 
velis, vide gua sequuntur.  Omunt 
vo ab hominibus notiuta invenies. 
Homerts in Ihade quarto Mimervie 
e coclo descensum siders lapsui assi- 
miulat. 
“Ὡς εἰπὼν Srpive πάρος μεμανῖαν ᾿Αθήνην, 
By δὲ κατ᾽ Οὐλύμποιο καρήνων ἀΐξασα, 
Οἷον 8 ἀστέρα ἧκε" Kpdvou πάϊς ἀγκυλο- 
μήτεω, ᾿ 
H ναύτῃσι τέρας, He στρατῷ εὑρέι λαῶν, 
Λαμπρόν" tov δέτε πολλοὶ ἀπὸ σπινθῆρες 
ἵενται" ". 
τῷ εἰκυτ᾽ ἤϊξεν ἐπὶ χθόνα Πάλλας ᾿Αθήνη, 
Κἀδδ' ἔϑορ' ἐς μέσσον. Θάμβος δ' ἔχεν 
εἰσορόωντας 
Tpads 6 ἱπποδάμους, καὶ ἐυκνήμιδας ᾿Αχαί- 


ous. 
[Homer. 1]. Δ. 80.] 


Lucretins’ in secundo de Rerum 
Natura hbro ambigua descriptione de 
his meteors tractat: 

“ σὴς igitur debent flamme quoque 
pusse ppt auras 

Aeris express sursum  succedere, 
quanigquam 

Pundera quantum in se est deorsum 
deducere pugnant ; 

Nocturnasque faces cal sublime vo- 
Jantes 

Nonne vides longos flammarum du- 
cere tractus 

In quascunque dedit parteis natura 
meatum ?” 
[Lucret. Rer. Nat. ἢ. 208. ] 

Faces coli majora meteora torlasse 
intelligend.e sunt; que rarius oceur- 
runt. Nonnullibancinterpretationem 
amplexi ad minora, que stelle discur- 
rentes dicuntur, hunc subjunctum 
versum referunt. 

“ Non cadere in terram stellas ct 
sidera cernis?” 
[Lucret. Rer. Nat. ii. 209.] — 

Quem explicant e Virgilti Asneidos 
libro secundo : 

‘o_ Et jam nox humida ccelo 
Privcipitat, suadentque cadentia si- 
dera somnos.” 
[Virg. dined. ii. 9.] 
Sed ambo plane ad constellationum 
scu siderum vesperi orluntium matu- 
tinvs occasus respiciunt, ᾿ 
In hbro Rer, Nat. quinto, faces 
cceli cum flammis volantibus confert : 
“ Luna dies et nox, et moctis signa 
severa 

Noctivageque faces cei, lamme- 

ue volantes 

Nubila, ros, imbres, nix, venti, fulini- 
na, grando, 

Et rapidi fremiqus, et murmura nag- 
na minarum.” 
[Lucret. Rer. Nat. v. 1193.] | 

De inisce meteors diversissime 
veteres opinati sunt. Artemidorus 
alt: καταπίπτοντες ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν οἱ ἀστέρες. 
[Artemid. ii. 38 citat Cerda Virg. Ρ. 
262.) Vetat Aristuteles quimeteorum 
hujus generis caussas declarat esse 
exhalationes 6 terra surgentes ef a:to 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


Aside Gas κείνοις αὐτὴν ὁδὸν ἐρχομένοιο 
Πνεύματος" εἰ Cf κεν ἄλλοι ἐναντίον ἀΐσσωσιν, 
ἴίλλοις ἐξ ἄλλων μερέων, τύτε δὴ πεξύλαξο 
Heavtoiwy ἀνέμων, οἵτ᾽ ἄκριτοί εἰσι μάλιστα, 


‘ Axpira δὲ 


4 > 3 ΣΝ 7 
MVEIOUTIV, EW ἀνόρασι τεκμηρασθαι. 
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3 ay νυν w as ΄ , ΄ 
«ἴυταρ oF ἐξ ευροι) καὶ EX γῆτηυ ATTOLTETY TI, 


Serres Cem RS A AT I ETO OT STI LE OTD 


«there ignitas, πάντων δὲ τούτων αἴτιον 
ὧν μὲν ὕλη 7 ἀναθυμίασις : [Arist Meteor, 
1. 4.) ea infra Lainam (nostra atmo 
sphera) existercasserat. Πάντα δὲ κάτω 
πτελήνης τοῦτα γίνηται Ac. [{|π4} Pir 
nus confuse ex stelim ipsis mimo 
alimento repletts eflectam ducit. “ ila 
rime alimentle tracth bumerts ἸΏ ΘΔ ΠῚ 
vim abundantiareddunt, cum decidere 
redduntur, ul ἀρυ nos quogne 1d, 
luminibus accensis liquere cle: nota. 
minus accidere.” [Plin. tiie, Nat. i. ὁ} 
sed ex tis qui de calo scripserunt 
Auistoteles  tastidiosissimia ambave 
hive meteora circumgres-us est, cf 
Tiacurs. ad ἢ ], 
Ovidius inter metamourphosea, cum 
MLatontae sols cuncu iabentem ca- 
Centr stelle compart, tum stellas re 
vera pon cadere dicit; sed loca sua in 
calo rapido cursu transmiutare, 
© At Phaethon rutiius flainmia popu- 
Janve capilias 

Volvitur in preceps, lungoque per 
acra tractu 

Forturs; ut anerdtun de carlo stella 
SEICUO : 

Fisi pon cecdit, pututl cecidisse vie 
deri.” 
[Ovid. Metamorph, ἢ 322.; 

Diversis ductorum opintomibus (δ - 
servatiouem addamiy ἐν dus metcors, 
41:0 frequents occurrunt, tres spe- 
cies uutayl Τα, ct ca ost frequen- 
lissima, stelle sinnilima est, rapide co 
rectihneo motu cadere videtur, nec 
ullum pot se tractum facit; secunda 
majore luce mitet, sk pe curvilineo 
cursu. cat, et videtur frequentius in 
«state. Tertta species aibescentem 
tractum ip caclo post se fact, hac port 
pPluviam spe occurrit, et venti certss- 
aimum signum est, est Excuisum de 
his. 

201—205. At quum ex curo et ex 
austro fur gurat, tum ctiam ¢ zephyro 
et interdum « borca, omnis nauta in 


pelago hinc certe imucrit, veliam ue 
Ipsum partim tenet pelagus, partum € 
Juve pluvia—-Sensus est: cum ex 
diversis coach partibus fulgurat, tum 
deusissimus imber caderesolet. Hoc 
Ipse Numaguam Chservasvi, neque, 5] 
verum sit, catesa videutur nist hive ; 
αν] «απ ες in tempestanbus cum 
fulzurat plaribus ¢ partibus, σα] τὴ 
plurimis nubibus fulgzurantbus neces- 
se circumsessum sit: qua: denve in 
unum magnum Runbum = congeste 
larges imbres effumdunt; ut expressit 
Lucretius, qui Electricitatis insctus 
hance nubium congestionera veutrs 
adscrnbit, 
“© Consumil: ratione ox omnibus aniui- 
bus hummer 
Tulltter ἢ θεν quecum bene semi- 
na ΒΤ ΠῚ 
Multa modis mitts couvenere unde 
nue addict, 
Conferta nubes vi venti ἀπ στο core 
tant 
Dupheiter, nani vis vent contend, 
Clapsa 
Copannaborunm, turb i majere crack 
Urguens es supero premit ac fact 
efiluere matress ” 
[Lueret. de Ker Nat vi 511] 
Sed, qQurecuUnate vatiSed sii, on 
sine auctoritate sorbic Theoplirastus 
loquilur, ᾿Αστμαπαὶ δὲ ἐάν ye πανταχόθεν 
γένωνται ὕδατυς ἂν ἢ ἀνέμοιο ιτημέϊον 
{Phaeoph sign. Priv.! Paullo infra 
fastidiase cerihit, Καὶ Cépupos ἀστρα- 
πῶν mpus βυρείου, ἣ χειμῶνα ἢ ὕδωρ σημαίνει. 
[..}].  Virgthas poets 10.611 
sensum exorlavit, 
«ΑἹ Borew de parte trucis, quum ful- 
gurat οἵ quan 
Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus, 
omnia plenis 
Rura natant fossis, atque oninis na- 
vila ponto 
Humida vela legit.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 373.] 


in Arati Diosemea. 


fu + ow 
Λλλοτε δ᾽ ἐκ ζεφύροιο, καὶ ἄλλοτε πὰρ βορέαο, 
Ay τότε τὶς πελάγει ἔνι δείδιε ναυτίλος ἀνὴρ, 


My μιν τῇ μὲν ἔχῃ πέλαγος, τῇ δ᾽ Ex “Διὸς ὕδωρ" 
“Thari γὰρ τοσσαί δε περὶ στεροπαὶ φορέονται. 
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Πολλάκι δ᾽ ἐρχομένων ὑετῶν, νέφεα προπάροιϑεν 


Quem anil, ut solet, narratione 
sequitur Plinius, “ Cum astate vebe- 
InenuUs tonuit quam fulsit, ventos ex 
ea parte denunciat, contra si mimus 
tomut, ambrem Cun sereno calo 
fulget, pluvia: cruntet tonitrua et hye- 
mabit. Atrocissimie autem quum €x 
ompibus quatuor partibus ceeli fulgu- 
Tatil. eCum ab Aquilune tantum, tn 
postaram diem = aquam) purtend't. 
Cuma Septemtrione ventum cum, 
Com ab Astro vel Goro vel Favomto 
nacte serena fuleuravit ventum = et 
imbrem ἐσ usdem regiombus demon- 
strabit” [Phin Phist, Nat avin. 52.} 

De Arats prognostice observanduimn 
est, quod ip descnibenda fulguratione 
ὁ ἡ απ cool: partibtus, sults cursam 
sequutusest; ΠΕΡῚ scilices ex oreu- 
te, tune por Austrum ad Zephyrum, 
et τὺ in Buream fulzura mducit. 
Se} minime inteliigenduty est singu- 
1.3 folsurattones hoc ordine accidere, 
red simphoter ex his quatuor partbus 
veers fulgura et tonitrua venire. 

2G —QU7 Prognosticum pluvae 
ex nubian fisuris—Sa pe mem ven 
entibus pluvis nubes pris ut pluri- 
muny vellenbus simules  adparent 
Toko νὼ ἃ τὸ πείκειν derivata propric 
Janam comatan sugmificat; vulgo 1ed- 
ditur vellus; male tamen congruere 
conseas velius ὁ “ vellere.” Nuhes 
cum lane vellenbus, seu πόκοις ἐμίων 
similes apparent, pluviam indicare 
docet eau. Theophrastus, Καὶ ὅταν 
νεφέλαι πόκοι ἐρίων ὃμοιαί εἰσιν, ὕδωρ ση- 
μαίνει Pheoph, Sign, Phivj Et 
Ptolemius, Ἔτι δὲ καὶ νὰ νέφη ὧς ἐρίων 
πόκοι φαινόμενα χειμῶνας ἐνιότε δηλοῦσιν. 
ΓΡΙΟΙ 1 οἴγα!η!. paraph. Procl. i. 14] 
Virgilius, ubi seremitatis indicia ducit 
ex absentia corum qua pluviam pra- 
sagiunt, observat, 
ἐς Tonma nee lane per colum vellera 

fern.” 
ΓΝ τα. Geor. 1. et 
Phuius, “ Si nubes ut vellera lang 


spargentur Multa ab oricnte, aquam 
in tuduum presagient.” [Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xvii. 35.] 

Lucretius nubeculas hujus generis 
ποῖαι quasi humorem 6 mari colligen- 
tes. 

“ Concipiunt etiam multum quoque 
supe marinum 

JIumorem veluti pendentia vellera 
Lannie 

Cum supera magnum venti mare nu- 
bila portant.” 
| Lucret. Rer, Nat. vi. 504.] 

Piof. Weyne m neta ad Virgiln 
locum supra citatum scribit,  Nu- 
beculas Janis similes nostris hom'- 
pibus oviculas dictas, serenttatis niunt- 
lias acuipiebam, ut alii; male vero, 
nam €x puetie scntentia esse debet 
prognosticum instantis tempestatis 
pluviose; quod nunc abesse ait.” 
Male vero ile, ut opinor, nubeculas 
a Germans ovicuias dictas confundit 
cum Voredlu vellersbus lana. Ovieu- 
las censeo esse crrocumulos siepe 
serenitalis nuncaas. Sed que ab 
Aralo, πόκοις ἐοίκοτα, Virgilio vero lane 
velleribus persimiles yvocale sunt, 
certevel cirri veleirrostrau accipiend 
sunt. De cirrocumulis vulgo oviculis 
mm Germania dicts noster Bloomfield 
habet locum, 

“ Far yet above these wafted clowds 
are seen, 

In aremoter skv still more serene, 

Others detached in ranges through 
the air, 

Spotless ax snpw and counticss as 
they’re fair; 

Scattered immensely wide from east 
to west, 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at 
rest.” 

[Bloomfield Farm. Boy, Winter.] 

liz longe differunt cirrostratis; 
que semper pluvias significant, sunt- 
que nubes striate, vel undulata 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


Τ ΄ ? ΄ 
Οἷα μάλιστα πύκοισιν ἐοικότοι ἰνδάλλονταιν" 
«ὃ ΄ vw \ ’ὔ ΕΣ Ἁ τ . 
H διδύμη ἔζωσε διὰ μέγαν οὐρανὸν tess 


luterdum semperque leves, sed in 
densiorem nubem et denuo m nun- 
bum unbres effundentem coituie. 
208. Vel duplex mig, ca@ium cir- 
cumnectit —Ipse Inda ambiium co- 
Δ ΤῈ ΠῚ) malvern quam prognosticum 
Vocure; πον Lumaquam  vidert 
potest, nisi cadente pluvia, Neque 
duplex arcus mags tempestuosa quam 
simplex est. Sed) prognosucum hoe 
ex Theophrasto haustum video. 
“Ὅτα» Ips γίνηται, (ὕδωρ) ἐπισημαίνει eds 
τε πολλαὶ Tides γενωνται, σημαίνει ὕδωρ ἐπὶ 
πολυ, [Theoph. Sisn. Plav | Geopon. 
es Arato habet, Ips δὲ διπλῇ φανεῖσα. 
ὄμβροι δηλυῖ. [Geup ex Arat | 
Virgilius nutat :—ante pluviam, 
‘¢ ---- οἱ bibit ingens 
Arcus.” 
[ Virg. Geor. 1. 381. | 
Status in Thebaid. senbit, 
At pater arcano residens Tsmenas 
Wi altio 
Unde aurne nubesyue bibunt, atque 
imbriter arcus 
Paseitur, et Trios mehor vent annus 
in ayros.” 
(Star. Thebaid. an. 405.) 
Et in Sylv. 
“ Quaque citit hiquidas Junonia vir- 
vO per auras, 
ht preturato pluvuin heat aera cyro.” 
{Stat. Sylv. να. 103.] 
Jibullas scribit, 
“ (Qluamvis pretevens picea ferrugine 
ccelum 
Venturam ἀν τᾶν imbitfer arcus 
aqua.” 
j Vibul. Eleg. }. ν. 44 
Propertius se discere velle fatetur, 
“ Qua ven! evoricns, qua deticit, unde 
coactis ' 
Cornibus,in plenum menstrua Luna 
redit; 
Unde salu superant vent, quid flami- 
ne captet 
Eurus ; et in nubes unde perennis 
aqua; 
Sit ventura dies mundi que subruat 
arcey 
Purpurcus pluvias cur bibit arcus 
aguas.” 


ἐς 


[Prupert. Eleg. 1ΠῸν oe 

Seneca in προ, . 
“Imbrifera qualis unplicat varios οὶ 
Ins colores, parte que miazna poll 
Curvata picto nunemat pimbes si.” 

[Senec. (Edip. v. S17. | 

Quom tris τὰ advemcnte Bimbo 
Visa Est, cOrle aquam premonet, si 
contra in recedente pliviam fluitam. 

Jautus in Curculione observat, 
“Ecce autem bibit arcus; pluet 
C-edo hercle horde.” 
fPiautus Cnreul {1.4.6} 

Plintas ox vetertin aucturit ste ¢cne 
bit, “ Arquus cum sunt dapiuces plus 
Vias nunciant et pluwus seremlatem 
non permde certam.” [Plu Hist. 
Nat. νι, 35.) A pluviis serermtatem 
hac de causa, quod arcus ΠΟ. m 
Jate cucumfusa nube apparere possit; 
tigo quune apparet, nimbuane clu 
aere το δέν. demonstrat, que 
spe post pluviam Joaganm ¢eclum 
Sserchar; nou tamen certain serenita- 
tem uunciat, qua plotimi nimi τὸς 
Jantes cunsequenter cecum transcur- 
runt, et corum duratho licerta est. 
ix [ride pluviam finendam nunciante 
scriptum estin libro Geneseus, τὸ τόξον 
μοῦ τίθημι ἐν τῇ νεφέλῃ, Kal ἔσται εἰς σημεῖ- 
ov διαθήκη" ἀνὰ μέσσον ἐμοῦ καὶ τῆς γῆ. 
fGen. iy. 18. secund. Sept | 

Proverbium nostrum, ¢ mane sur- 
gente nimbo, memorat : 

“A Rainbow in the morning 
Is the Shepherd’s warning.” 
Sed post pluviusam dien, 
“A Rainbow at uight 
ds the Shepherd's delight.” 
{Prov. citat. Pointer on Weather, 

p. 62.] 

208. διδύμη, duplex arcus frequens 
est, riplex quan rarissime videtur ; 
conferendus est Anstoteles, Διπλῇ δὲ 
καὶ ἀμαυροτέρα τοῖς χρώμασιν καὶ i 
έχουσα καὶ τῇ θέσει τὰς χρόας ἐξ ἀναντίας 
ἔχει μειμένας διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν. Paullo 
infra, Τρεῖς δὲ οὐκέτι γίνονται οὐδὲ πλείους 
ἔριδες, διὰ τὸ καὶ τὴν δεντέραν γίγνεσθαι 
ἁμαυροτέραν, ὥστε καὶ τὴν τρίτην ἀνάκλασιν 
πάμπαν ἀσθενῆ γίγνεσθαι καὶ ἀδυνατεῖν 


an Avatt Diosemea. 


Ἂ f 4 x 
Η καί που τὶς ἄλωα μελαινομένην Eyer ἀστήρ. 


Πολλάκι λιμναῖαι ἢ εἰνάλιαι ὄρνιθες 


, ’ ε 
ἤλπληστον κλύξονται ἐνιέμεναι ὑδάτεσσιν" 
[] 


«φικνεῖσθαι πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. 
\leteor. αὶ 4 ] 
C'aussain [γι reddit Lucretius, 
Ὁ Hine ubi Sol radus tempestatem 
inter Gpacam 
Aversa falsit nimborum adspergine 
contra ; 
Tum color in nigiis exisut nubibus 
arqui.” 
[Lucret. de Rer Nat. vi. 525.] 
Multi secutu sunt; inter Epigram- 
Mata*invenimus, 
* Cum radius umbres et aquarum pen- 
dulus humor 
Tangitar, eatstit, quam Grecia nomi- 
tial, Tris ' 
(Upigram. Burman edit Authol Lat 
Vol up 314.) 


[A ristot. 


ΕΠ Δ ΠῚ, 

Clara sub awtheris tulget Thau- 
mantis proles A 

Nubibus, ut radars pluvium 
imbiem; 

ht picturato colum velamine pingit ” 

Miltonus in Parad) Amis. ex hbro 
Geneseos, de tine pluviarum, 

“ Then with uplitted hands, and cyes 
devout, 

Gratetul to heaven, over his head 
behulds 

-‘A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 

Conspicuous with three listed colours 
Bay, 

Betokeumng peace from God, and co- 
venant new.” 
| Malton Parad. Lost, a1 867 J 

Sed plura de Iride οἵ. in Excurs. de 
lucis refractione. 

209. Iterum pluviarum indicium 
ex balone sumit, de quo plurima 
supra—Vel eudmouinyp stella aliqua 
halonem imgricantem habet-—Aorip 
non sulum stella, proprie sic dicta, 
verum quudvis corpus celeste mtelli- 
genda est. 558], Luna, nubiloresque 
stella: aliauando circa se lucidum 
orbem habent. Sed numquam vidi 
halonem verum seu anoulum circa 
stellas. Plinius eadem cum incau- 
tione scribit, “ Circull novi circa sidera 
aliqua pluviam.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. 


® 
Sol adtigit 


avi. 34 J Alto loco scribit,“ Existunt 
exdem coon circa Lupam et circa 
nobihora astra carlo quoque inhwren- 
tia.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. τ᾿. 29.) De 
halombus satis supra. Theophrastus 
10 Sign. Pluv. Kal ἅλως μελαῖναι ὑδα- 
τικὸν καὶ μᾶλλον αἱ δείλης. [Theoph. 
Sign. Plav.j In quibusdam Americic 
repionibus, ut audio, frequentioies 
sunt he coron#: balonesque quam 
nobiscum. Refer ad Excursum. 
210—211. Jam agit de pluvia pro- 
gnosticis ct avibus—Sape aves palus- 


tres ant marinw iInsaturabiliter se 
Inmerzunt aquam — desiderantes. 


Geopou. ex Arato, Ἔτι δὲ καὶ dpvets καὶ 
λιμναῖαι καὶ αἱ θαλάττιαι, ἐπὶ ὕδατο" σνιε- 
X@s λονόμενοι, χειμῶνα δηλυῦσιν. [Geo- 
pon. 1. 5. ct. Buhle. Arat. Vol. 1. p. 
4011 ‘Vheophrastus idem. scripsit, 
αἴθυιαι καὶ νῆτται πτερυγίζουσαι καὶ ἀγριαὶ 
καὶ τιθάσσαι ὕδωρ μὲν σημαίνουσι Svowern. 
[Vheoph Sign. Vent.J ut supr. cit. 
Sed alo loco ad terrestres aves pro- 
gposticumtranstulit, Ομοίως δὲ καὶ κυλιοὶ 
καὶ ἀλεκτρύυνεν ἐάν τε ἐπὶ λίμνῃ ἢ θαλάττῃ 
ἀποπτερυγίξωνται, ὡς νῆττα ὕδωρ σημαίνει. 
καὶ ἐρωδιὸς ὥρθριον φθεγγόμενος ὕδωρ ἢ 
πνεῦμα σημαίνει. | Theoph. Sign. Plov.] 
Vetat ‘Ehanus, qui terrestres a- 
quam petentes serenitatis indicium 
accipit, Of δὲ χερσαῖοι σπεύδοντες ἐς τὰ 
νητερὰ εὐδίας ἄγγελοί εἰσι ἐὰν μέντοι cle. 
(Bhan. Hist. Anim, vu. 7.1 Cum 
vero lavalione delectantur, procellas, 
᾿Απειλοῦσι δὲ καὶ πνεῦμα, λουόμεναί τε 
ὄρνιθες καὶ ἀνέμων τινὰς ἀμβολὰς ὑποφαί- 
νουσι. {1} 016.] 
Virgilius ex Arato de signis pluviz 
venture scribit: 
“Jam varias pelagi volucres et qua: 
Asia circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata 
Caystri 
Certitim largos humeris infundere 
rores, ; 
Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc cur- 
rere πὶ undas 
Ft studio incassum videas gestire 
javandi.” 
[Virg. Geor, 1. 387.] 
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The subjects of Biography considered. 1 The lives of cminent publi: 
men. This department of Biography is closely connected with History— 
but superior to it in mural uscfulness. 2. Lives of men distinguished an 
hterature, art, and -cichee—why peculaily interesting, ὡς, Misc+ liaaeous 
lives. 

The manner of treating biographical suljects—must depend on various 
circumstances—-as, distance of time.—Contemporary memuns coittisted 
with Jearned compilations on ancient lives.— The most essential qualities of 
Biography, Copwusness aud Lmparhalty —Difficulty of avoning either 
ubnecessary minuteness or msipid geucrality.-—Correspondence of triends 
considered as an ilustration of character —Impartiality not tu be cxpected 
from writers of their own hves.—TDiographical work. cousisting of mere 
panegyri .— Lives wiitten by friends of persuny deceased.—Conclusion, 

e 
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Ἴ τιν. acts and characters of men whose virtues or talents, misfor- 
tunes or successes, have influenced the course of public events, 
will natwwally supply the cathest suljects of biograplueal narration. 
Iustrious names and extaordunuy achievements cugage the atten- 
tion and awaken the zeal of wiiters in every. age, and the desire of 
(racing an cinucnt man through a series of great actions 15 height- 
ened i most instances by national o1 Jocal partiality. And as an 
acquaintance with general Justory becomes more widely diffused, 


Et Varro: 
“Tum hee. oefasivelucres tadaque 


paludis ' 
Cernere mneaxpleto studio certare la- 
vandi.” 


{ Varro. Frag. in Catalcat. Vet. Poet 
Observavice:tissimum plasia signum 
6580 cygnos contra venti cursura yo- 
Jantes.] 

A certo hoe tempestatis ex avium 
Javatienc prosnostico, aves que se 


non mumerannt pro bono signe navi- 
gautibes autiquis accephe sunt; ut 
citat Niphus, εν. Aumuiliano: 
“ Cyenus in auspices semper latis- 
sims ales ; 
HWuue optant nautee quia non se mer- 
eatin π᾿ τς ” 
Niphus (es Amid.) Augur. hbo 1. 
c. 10.) 
Kix cadem re pro fasto omine su- 
muntur cycni a Virgilio. 
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men seck with increasing eagerness ἃ minuter and more familiar 
hnowledve cf persons, who have distinguished themselves m_ that 
diversified scene 5 they tarn from the widerand more ¢ om prehensive 
survey of events ‘with awakened but unsatisfied curiosity ; like the 
experienced beholder of a vast and crowded picture, whi instinc- 
tively draws nearer to the canvas, but discovers, as he advances, 
that the colors have not growu brighter, enor the figures more 
defined. 

As literature aud science begin to assuine their just preeminence 
among human pursuits, the province of Biography is tapidly 
extended ; and men who have had no share m the public transac- 
tions of their age, but have acorned it by their genus or their labors, 
are allowed to divide our attention with pinces, warriors, and 
politisrans. Tf mavkmd = still delight: in those scenes of ambitious 
life, whieh abonnd in great and surprising occurrences, they begin 
also to value the mote refined satisfaction of observing the growth 
and habits of superior mmd: what assistance it has borrowed, or 
what mmpediments encountered, from external events ; what studies 
have matured the scholar, what meideut has aroused the poet, or 
What lessons have formed the plilosopber. 

But m later times, when the more general cultivation of literature 
encourages a unbounded increase of writings on every subject, 
Biography takes a far wider range, and a place is found for indivi- 
duals of humble: merit and less extended celebrmtv. In a free and 
prosperous country mote particularly, where socicty has formed 
itself into many great and distinct branches, and innumerable 
avenues te open to renown, It ts esteemed no uscless or unworthy 
office of the Biographer, to record those instances of superior viitue 
or talents, which, without commanding the attention of inankind in 
general, have alamimated and embellished ther own peculiar sphere 
of active or studious ἤει 

"Phat species of Biography which commemorates persons dis- 
tneushed in public affairs, is digmfied and reconimended by its 
association with History; an alliance so mtimate, that each occa- 
sionally deviates mito the style and method of the other; the history 
of a nation becomes subordinate to that of an individual, and the 

narrative of a life expands mto the chronicle of a state. We see 
the Biographer expatiate in disquisitions on politics and manners, 
and the Llistorian lay open the human mind with its secret passions 
and anfirmitics. “Thus the profound and elegant Roman annalist has 
traced a μονας of Tiberius, more expressive and more truly 
biographical, than 1s presented in the deliberate exposition of his 
character by the mmuter hand of Suetonius. 

A simple detail of campaigns and embassies, of martial exploits 
aud political intrigues, comprised in the life of a warrior or states- 
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man, may be valuable for its information, and still more for that 
lucid arrangement which reduces many facts to a connected series, 
aud by combining, makes them illustrate and explain each other. 
Sull, however, the Biographer should aim at bigher excellences. 
He may indeed relate with fidelity the acts and speeches of a great 
man, May insist with energy on his wise counsels, or his virtuous 
example ; but it is only when the manners, the familiar habits, the 
daily conversation, the very look and gesture, are revived, and 
rendered present to our imagination, that we own the force and 
Impressive truth of the finished piciure." It 1s thus that Biography 
enlightens and animates the materials of History, and biings down 
the greatness of political events to a natural association with the 
ordinary occurrences of life. Ry this peculiar charm the spirited 
narratives of Plutarch continue, at the present day, to captivate 
even those who are as far removed by their course of life as by 
lapse of time from the scenes described: and thus have the most 
extravagant and romantic adventures of modern times been not 
only rendered credible to posterity, but invested with unquestion- 
able signs of nature and reality by the Biographer of Charles the 
Twelfth. 

But whatever praise may belong to this species of writing ws a 
sraceful appendage and supplement to History, it surpasses History 
itself in moral instruction, A short) compansen will sufficiently 
point out the causes of a superiority wlach might indecd be clanned 
on similar grounds for Biography in general, but belongs more 
plainly and indisputably to that particular department which: is 
strictly historical. 

The lessons of the Biographer apply themselves immediately to 
the feelings and interests of every individual. It ts the business of 
History to separate and’ distinguish men from the mass of society, 
and exhibit them in those situations to which the generality of 
mankind are persuaded they will never be summoned. Biogiaphy, 
on the other hand, reminds us at everv page how much we have in 
common with those whom fortune appears to have placed farthest 
from us: it dwells upon those incidents m which all lives must to 
a certain degrce resemble each other; it draws our attenuon from 
events tc oersons, from external and accidental circumstances to 

- the trinsic and permanent qualities of mind ;, it accustoms us to 
consider accuratelv the relauon which men’s public actions bea to 
heir characters, education, and pecuhar habits ; aud thus teaches 


1 Οὔτε γὰρ ἱστορίαν γράφομεν, ἀλλὰ Blous’ οὔτε ταῖς ἐπιφανεστάταις πράξεσι πάντως 
ἔνεστι δήλωσις ἀρετῆς ἢ κακίας, ἀλλὰ πρᾶγμα βραχὺ πολλάκις, καὶ ῥῆμα, καὶ παιδία τις, 
ἔμφασιν ἤθους ἐποίησεν μᾶλλον, ἢ μάχαι μυριόνεκροι, καὶ παρατάξεις αἱ μεγίσται, καὶ 
πολιορχία πόλεων. Plutarch. in Aleaund. 
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us to discover useful lessons of private conduct in occurrences 
apparently foreign to our own mterests and occupations. To 
govern provinces, to command armies, or to conduct embassies, are 
arts which few have occasion to learn; yet vigilant mtegrity, active 
forethought, unwearied fidelity, are virtues to be cultivated in every 
station. Lew men are called upon to resign greatness, aud « mbrace 
captivity and death for the sake of conscience; yet the heroism of 
Si Thomas Mote was only the conspicuous exercise of those 
dignified and graceful qualities which shone foith m his domestic 
hie, aud example fitted for the imitation of even the humblest 
individual ; the upright firmness, the candor and purity of mind, the 
cheerful eveuness of temper, the sincere and constant piety, which 
diffused tranquillity through his own breast, and order, harmony, 
and gladness through his household.’ 

"The facts related by a skilful Biographer are rendered at once 
familiar and impressive by the detail of nunute and characteristic 
eircuunstances, which must geucrally be overlooked m the grand and 
comprehensive views of instory. When the historian shows us a 
nunister aud favorite cast down abruptly from the summit of power, 
our judgment assents to his reflections on the fallacy of all human 
splendor; but our feelings too confess the bitterness of the reverse, 
when Biography exhibits the disgraced and destitute Wolscy com- 
manding his retinue to bee marshalled before him, and bursting into 
tears in the fruitless effort to address them.” 

In works of Biography the moral is more certain, and more 
easily to be deduced, than im any portion of history. A life once 
closed is a work completed ; the begmming, the middle, and the 
end are all subjcet to our observation. We can fearlessly compute 
the sum of good or evil, and pronounce with confidence how much 
was added to the amount of either by the several acts submitted to 
our review. But how feeble and uncertain is the most accurate 
human judgment upon the histury of nations! We may indeed 
found arguments and establish systems on particular occurrences, 
and our reasonings on a limited train of facts may be sufficiently 
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* More's Life of Sir T. More. 

*« Afterwards my Lord commanded me to call all bis gentlemenand yeo- 
men up into the great chamber, communding all the gentlemen to stand en 
the right hand, and the yeomen on the lett side: at lust my Lord came out in 
his rochet upon a vielet gown, Ihe a bishop, who went with his chaplains 
to the upper end of the chamber, where was a great windew, beholding his 
goodly number of servants, who could not speak to thein until the tears ran 
down his cheeks, which being perceived of his servants, caused fountains of 
tears to gush out of their surrowful cyes, in such sort as would cause any 
heart to relent. At last my Lord spake to them to this effect and purpose, 
saying,” &c Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, chap. xvii. 
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correct; but the events of an age, or succession of ages, are only 
part of a great and unfinished series, and whatever ingenuity may be 
exerted in reducing any portion of history to a complete and con- 
sistent scheme, there must yet remain many perplexities to be solved, 
and many imperfectiofis to be supplied, out of the stores of suc- 
ceeding years, We cannot doubt that the same supreme wisdom 
which disposes the lives of individuals is also, in its own time, con- 
ducting the history of the world to its just and appropriate termina- 
tion; but while the philosopher affects to point out the ultimate 
purpose of particular dispensations, and the part which they con- 
tribute to the gicat aud unknown plan, he resembles the traveller 
by that mysterious African river, of which we know the source, and 
have explored the cailier windings, but pursue with impotent con- 
jecture the vast and devious branches that descend into the ocean. 

The moral effect of History is not only rendered less perfect, than 
that of Biography, by the causes already mentioned, but it is still 
farther weakened and dissipated by the variety of incidents and per- 
sons, and the perpetual intervention of occurrences apparently 
accidental. ‘The wisest projects are defeated, the most absurd and 
profligate fortunately concluded ; the virtuous undertakings of good 
men devolve upon unworthy successors, who distort and debase 
them ; and political prosperity appears rather the reward of talent 
and acuteness, than of conscientious integrity, Our attention is only 
directed to the conduct of persons as it affects the general tenor of 
events ; and hence we are often led to bestow unmenited applause, 
to desire the success of enterprises inconsistent with strict morality, 
and to envy, not so much those who have acted uprighitly, as those 
who have been placed im great situations. 

To assert that the hives of mdividuals are exempt from unforeseen 
vicissitude, or that the muaim cited by the Roman biographer, 
“ that every man’s character is the mould of his fortune,” can be 
received m its widest acceptation, would be vain and e\tiavagant. 
But in the study of Biography, if we meet with a gvod man depress- 
ed, or a bad one eaalted, by events beyond human control, our 
attention, instead of being diverted from the subject by sume new 
incident or greater personage, is fixed more closely on the sequel, 
and as we diligently trace the progress of the same mind through all 
the succcecing scenes to the greatest and last, we learu to cousider 

the vicissitudes of fortune only as different fights thrown upon the 
same figure, and not having power of themsclves to improve its 
excclleuces, or mitigate its deformity. 

It appears trom this comparison, that the study of H istory tends 
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* Sui cuique mores fingunt furtuuam. Corn. Nep. Atticus, ¢. xi. 
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chiefly to inform the judgment and mature the intellectual virtues 
of foresight, penetration, political sagacity: Biography, while it 
partakes in some measure of the same utility, is most effectively 
employed in strengthening those moral qualities which in their 
private exercise adorn and instruct, and ia eee public display, 
Invivorate and exalt the state. 

That the Biography of men of letters should excite an interest 
more than proportioned to the importance of the events recorded, 
may be attributed to this peculiar circumStance ; that the great 
actions by which other men distinguish themselves are performed 
at a distance from us, and are known ouly by report, and by the 
Imperfect pictures of our own iwagination ; but the works of the 
poet or philosopher are present alike in all ages and places, and 
the image of their minds reflected from their works is neither 
impaired nor obscured by lapse of ume or distance of country. 
This “daily participation in their thoughts and feelings awakens a 
natural curiosity to be acquainted with the incidents of their lives, 
and to compare their manners and conduct as men, with the tone 
and character of their writings. It is at once an interesting and a 
profitable study, to observe the growth and developement of illus- 
trious talents, and the circumstances which have excited, directed, 
or repressed their activity. ‘lhe unpronusing boyhood ‘of South 
and Barrow ; the early maturity of genius in Pope, and its tardy 
disclosure in Dryden; the robust powers of Johnson, growing up 
to perfection under the weight of indigence, obscurity, and unwor- 
thy labor; the hidden energies of Churchill bursting forth at once 
into a brief career of brilliant exertion and conspicuous profligacy ; 
the reserved and unenterprising disposition which half veiled the 
learning and talents of Gray; and the public -spirited ambition 
which gave lustre to the same qualities in Sir William Jones ; all 
these, and a multitude of examples not Icss remarkable, which 
Biography preserves to us, are eminently fitted to improve the 
studious observer of human nature, and afford encouragement or 
suggest caution to the cultivator of letters. 

ut, not to expatiate farther on those branches of Biography 
which derive importance from their subject, there is scarcely any 
class ur description of human life, which, if honestly and skilfully 
portrayed, may not be rendered interesting and instructive. ‘The 
shades of human disposition are so infinitely varied, and, in the 
narrow space assigved to human action, the paths are so many and 
so diversified, that an accurate observer of characteristic circum- 
stances way continually pomt out new facts in the moral fistory of 
man or at least discover new Ulustiations of those already known, 
From thi. cause chiefly it arises, that im the Jater ages of literature, 
when othersubjects have been exhausted, Biography, and the descrip- 
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tion of remote countries, are most commonly resorted to as the yet 
unfailing sources of delight and information. And Biography 
under all its forms has this great and important utility, that the 
mind of man, too apt to be engrossed by the present hour, or by 
anxious anticipations of the hour immediately to follow, is induced 
by this study to reflect upon life as a whole ; to observe how insepa- 
rably, in the history of every person, each part is connected with 
the others, and to confemplate steadily that solemn though familiar 
truth, how short, how frail, and how precious is the gift of 
existence. 

These considerations naturally lead us from the subjects of 
Biography to the manner in which they should be treated. 

The style and method of every biographical narration must be 
influenced by its own peculiar circumstances: by none perhaps 
nore remarkably than the distance of time at which the work is 
undertaken, from the period of wich it treats. The two kinds of 
biographical writing that most widely differ from each other, and 
afford exercise to the most dissimilar talents, are the Memoirs 
composed by persons who have shared the scenes, and in a manner 
lived the life they describe, and the Compilations of learned and 
ingenious men, illustrating the history of individuals who lived many 
ages before them. ‘The narratives usually called Memoirs, which, 
together with the life selected as theirsprincipal subject, descnbe 
the society in which it was passed, undoubtedly compose the most 
lively and fascinating department of Biography, uniting, as they do, 
the grace and brilliancy of fiction, with a portien of the weight and 
usefulness of history. The more ancient memoirs are inestimable 
for that simplicity and circumstantial faithfulness with which they 
paint the manneis of our remoter ancestors :’ and in those of later 
limes, we are gratified by exact yet animated pictures of individual 
and social character,rendered still more attractive by felicity of expres- 
sion and brilhancy of thought, by alternate playfulness of satire, and 
profoundness of reflection.” lt must however be confessed, that 
under this elegant and engaging form, Biography bas often appeared 
too negligent of that severe practical morality, which is its most 
honorable charactenstic: and many of those works which deserve 
the highest admiration for the spnited graces of their style, are the 


> As Joinville’s Memoirs of St. Loms; Sully’s Memoirs of Henry IV; 
Cavendish’s Life uf Wolsey. 

2 This ubservation of course applies to the best species of memoirs. There 
are others, however, which have their value as repusito.ies of anecdote, 
though they jndicate no higher qualifications in the writer than strong 
memory and acute observation. A 511} lower class of memoirs is only re- 
markable as the ordinary vehicle of frivolous and pernicious communications. 
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least qualified to instruct society, either by just principles or virtu- 
‘ous examples.' 

The author who compiles a life from the traditions and written 
memorials of a former age, must exhibit very different qualiftcations 
from him who merely depicts the scenes thdt have passed before 
his eyes. With a less fanciful and less original imad, he must pos- 
sess a judgment far more solid, a practised discernment, an unwea- 
ied industry, and an unshaken firmness in repelling the allurements 
of system. lemoved, as he generally is, by a long series of years 
from the influence of prejudice, availing himself of every improve- 
ment which in later times has contributed to extend knowledge and 
wssist reason, and deliberately comparing the different illustrations 
which his subject has received from ancient authority or modern 
research ; he enjoys in some respects a superiority over the con- 
temporary Biographer; and it frequently happens, that the life 
which’ has been composed after an interval of ages, is not only the 
most regular and polished history, but the most exempt from 
errors. Nor is this kind of Miography so austere in its character, 
so necessarily incapable of ornament or animation, as might be 
concluded by a hasty observer. The Lives of Plutarch, which at 
least have never been deemed frigid or uninteresting, were, with 
very few exceptions, collected from the inemorials of distant gene- 
rations ; and although perhaps a greater reserve in crediting, and 
discretion in reporting, Would have bcen useful to the ancient, as 
they would be indispengable in any modern author, yet the solid 
and unquestioned excellencies of the Parallel Lives afford suffi- 
cient proof, that this species of Biography is not of necessity con- 
fined to the general recital of a few barren facts, or to the uninviting 
though useful labor of antiquarian dissertations.* 

The qualities most essential to a biographical work are copious- 
ness and impartiality. Activity and perseverance in the collection 
of facts are virtues of easy attamment; but to discern the frivolous 
from the important, to resolve on adopting and on rejecting, to 
select materials with that unerring judgment which permits no dis- 
tinguishing part of the character to escape, yet rejects those indif- 
ferent circumstances which belong equally to all men, is a perfec- 
tion of art which few authors have approached. Of the two vices 
to which those writers are exposed, who fail of this exquisite 
medium, an officious prolixity is the most exposed to ridicule, an 


* As the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, by Hamilton; apd the 
Cardinal de Rets's Memoirs of his own Life. 

> The Lives of Diogenes Lacrtius are collections of amusing and valuable 
avecdote, not like those of Plutarch, complete and animated representations 
of character and conduct. 
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empty generality the most deserving of blame. Tor, on reviewing 
those narratives of every kind to which the world has been most 
indebted for information and amusement, it will be found that we 
owe far more to those who have left little untold, than to those who 
have scrupled to relat2 too much. 

The practice of suppressing the minute and familar circum- 
stances of a life, and delivermg only the general result of their 
testimony, according to those conclusions which the Biographer 
himself has drawn from it, may be considered favorable to the 
elegance, dignity, and uniformity of a work, but must always 
detract from its beauty and utility as a biographical portrait. ‘Phe 
writer who adopts this method, instead of permitting his readers to 
become acquainted with the person whose life he traces, informs 
them only of we opinion which he himself entertains of a man 
whose conduct he had opportunitics of observing. But the most 
elaborate and highly finished delineation of a character is intintely 
weaker and less instructive than a few well chosen sketches from 
the open and easy intercourse of private life; and the powers of 
genius are often as justly estimated by the irregular brillancy of 
conversation, as by the steadier and more concentrated lustre of 
published writings. 

To illustrate character by abuadant extracts from correspond- 
ence, is a practice in Biography which has been sanctioned by 
several eminent examples ;' and itis nol unreasonably supposed, 
that the comparison of a number of letters, from whatever band, 
will assist mateially in estimating the disposition as well as talents 
of the writer.” Yet should we avoid relying too implicitly on a 
criterion of this nature. Affectatiun and insincerity im the corre- 
spondent are obvious sources of deception : and the effusions even 
of the most candid and ingenuous writer, who accustoums himsclf to 
expatiate on his own feclings, are not to be couside:ed an unquestion- 


™ Mason’s Life of Gray ; Lord Teignmouth’s Lite of Sir William Jones. 

3 Biography has been much disgraced in late years, by the indiscriminate 
publicatiun of all correspondence, without any consideration of general 
utility, and without sufficient regard for the reputation of the writers, The 
following passage from Bishop Sprat’s Life of Cowley might serve as ἃ 
reproof tu some mudern Biugraphers. “I hnow you agree with me, that 
nothing of this nature should be published. and hereiu you have always 
consented to approve of the modest judgment of our countrymen above the 
practice of some of our neighbours, and chieily uf ‘the French. I make no 
manner of question but the English at this time are infinitely improved in 
this way, above the skill οἵ former ages, nay of all couniries round about us, 
that pretend tu greater eloquence. Yet they have been always judiciously 
sparing in printing such composures, while some other witty nations have 


tired ali their presses and readers with them.” Life of Cowley, prefixed to 
his Works. ed. 1609. fe of Ψ» Pref 
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able mdtx of character."” In the calm and placid moments of con- 
fidential communication, the mind, dehwhted with its task and with 
‘tself, is naturally open to every amiable and disinterested senti- 
mnent : then faults aud follies are ingenuously avowed; then schemes 
vf purposed improvement, and hopes of, future perfection, and 
‘pirations after more than mortal excellence, begin to crowd upon 
the pen; the imagination warms with its own esertion; and the 
heart, uurestraied for the momeut by any sordid passion or low 
-vlicitude, indulges in its natural and original bent, and feels itself 
-aruestly aud sincerely virtuous.” 

The writer of bis own history, while he enjoys the advantage of 
perfect and indisputable acquaintance with every fact essential 
tv his work, has yet a difficult task to perform in maintamme the 
character of impartiality. A cold reserve only leaves curiosity 
uusatished,? aud few readers are conciliated by humble professions. 
Phe* most becoming aud manly course, perhaps, which he can 

dopt, and the most respectful to the judgment of mankind, 15 to 
«bandon all such expedients, and without attempting that which 
exceeds human wisdom, to pass an equitable decision on his own 
merits, assume that chastened contidence which ‘Tacitus has called, 
“ fiduciain potius morum, quam alrogantiam,” and at once, with 
truth and with simplicity, proceed to the events which he has pur- 
posed torelate.4 "Phe man who has voluntarily undertaken to lay 
his history before the world, must at least be persuaded that its 
general tenor Is not dishonorable to him ;5 he would else be doubly 


' But in illustrating and connecting facts, a series of correspundence (like 
that of Cicero or Erasmus) 19 often ΟἹ the highest value. 

* “Tt is easy to awaken generous sentiments in privacy; to despise death 
when there 1s no danger; to glow with benevolence when there 1s nothing 
10 be given. While such ideas are forined they are telt, and selt-love does 
not suspect the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy.” , Johnson’s Life of 
Pope. 

1 The narratives of their own lives, given by two of our greatest historians, 
present ἃ stuking contrast; that of Hume, composed with singular chaste- 
Ness and simplicity, but with a dryvess and brevity which disappoint the 
miquisitive reader; and that of Gibbou, in which every event is the subject 
of pompous, but often eloquent amplification, 

* The warinth of rehigmus feelings has sometimes Jed wen to describe 
with creat force and frankness ther own infirmities, transeressiuns, and 
mental struggles :—the confessions of St. Augustine are a well-known 
instance. ᾿ : 

* The learned and visionary Cardan, though he appears to have enter- 
tained no humbie ρθη of fis own character, has pointed out its repulsive 
features with ean unshrinking: butdness which few would dare to imitate. 
Among the faults avowed are the following. “ Szevitia, pertinacia conten- 
tiosa, asperitas, Imprudcutia, iracundia, ultionis desiderium etiam ultra 
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disgraced in such a memorial of his ignominy. And the exaggerated 
humility with which a writer speaks of himself, suggests a reason- 
able suspicion, that he will avail himself of that pretended frankness 
to assume a more unbounded licence of depreciating others: 
More honest, as wellas more dignified, yet rather to be admired 
than imitated, was the pride of that romantic English nobleman,’ 
who, professing to write for the instruction and example of his 
descendants, has magnificently and circumstantially set forth the 
extraordinary incidents of his life, and declares, in one of his 
earliest pages, that from his first infancy until that hour he never 
willingly told any thing that was false. ‘The writer, whatever may 
be his talents, who will candidly and diligently apply himself to the 
task of recording his own history, has these great and certain advan- 
tages ; that the vivid impression Jeft upon his mind by the events 
he is to relate, will enable him to describe with that peculiar 
energy which only experience can inspire ;* and that if a man be 
capable of any just, great, wise, or pathetic reflection, the retro- 
spect of his own past years can scarcely fail to suggest it. 

In considering impartiality as one of the duties required of the 
Biographer, it is impossible not to turn the attention for a moment 
to some beautiful and justly admired examples in which the history 
of a life is conducted throughout in a strain of elevated panegyric. 
At the head of these appears that illustrious effusion of eloquence 
which immortalised Agricola, ‘The samc uniform tone of praise, 
exalting its subject almost above the perfections of humanity, 
appears in the life of Atticus by Cornelius Nepos ; and (to take an 
instance from modern times) m the elegant sketches of the French 
academicians by Fontenelle. But works like these must rather be 
considered as professed eulogics moulded in the form of Biography, 
than as the literal and circumstantial records of events occurring in 
human life. It wasthe-object of those writers to raise monuments 
to the glory of the men whom they celebrated ; to applaud, not 
weigh illustrious characters ; and to impress mankind with the 
admiration of virtue by displaying her in unobstructed splendor. 


vires.” “ Frigidi sum cordis, timidus, et cerebricalidi.” “ Illud inter vitia 
mea singulare et magnum agnosco, et sequur, ut libentius nihil cGicam quam 
quod audientibus displiceat.—Hoc autem in meis benefactoribus devito, 

. atque potentibus,” « Sed alea etiam longe detertus cessit, fillis ad aleant 
i ie et domo aleatoribus sape patelacta.” Cardanus De Vita sua, cap. 
13, occ. 

1 Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

2 Thus Gibbon has related the incident of his writing the last lines of 
his history in the garden at Lausanne, with an eloquence which rises to 
poetry. Anether Biographer must have been content to express the fact» 
in cold and general terms. 
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‘These are examples rarely and cautiously to be imitated; the Bio- 
grapher ought to keep in mind the nature of his appointed task, 
lest he should desert the fidelity which so well becomes him, 
without arriving at the sublimity he would emulate; lest his 
anxiety to celebrate with unusual honor the excellencies which 
awaken his enthusiasm, should be likened to that senseless prodi- 
gality which sought to bestow new lustre on the perfect statue, by 
encrusting the marble with gold." 

It should also be remembered, that unvaried praise soon wearies 
the attention; that the works of this description which have 
obtained distinguished success, are short ; and that the mind which 
turns with satiety from the graceful eulogies of Fontenelle, feels 
itself braced and invigorated by the manly truth and dignified 
austerity of the Biographer of our own poets. 

To present to his contemporaries the history of one who is nowno 
more, 1s a task which most naturally devolves upon those who have 
enjoyed means of tracing in its growth, and observing im its matu- 
rity, the character to be described. Yet these are the persons to 
whom the duty of impartiality is most difficult and ungrateful. 
While the fondness so Joug cherished is yet florishing in their 
bosoms; while affection is raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
by the loss of its object ; when every sense of imperfection, every 
remembrance of past bitterness, and every topic of reproach, ape 
almost obliterated from the mind, it is difficult for the writer even 
to form to himself, much more to communicate to the world, an 
impartial aud accurate idea of the infirmities and errors which 
mingled with the virtues of his friend and early associate. But 
whatever indulgence or even respect may be entertained for these 
natural and amiable feelings, we must remember that Biography, 
as partaking of the character of history, 1s subject to the same 
inflexible rules, and that deviations from truth even in favor of the 
warmest friendship are blemishes to be atoned for, not refinements 
to be applauded. 

Had the tnelancholy history of Savage been traced with a palliat- 
ing hand, posterity might have thought him less culpable, but 
would have viewed his fate with more indifference. It 1s not only 
the eloquence. of Johnson that moves us irresistibly to pity and 
indignation, but we lend our sympathy to the Biographer, because 
we are convinced of his sincerity ; and, satisfied with the tribute 
paid to justice, we permit ourselves to indulge in unreserved com- 
passion. 

The great virtue of impartiality is not, however, to be con- 


' Some instances of this practice may be found in Pliny, Nat, Hist. b. 
Xxxiv. c. 19, »xavi. c. 4, and Gravius, Thes. Ant. Rom. vol. iii. p, 88. 
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founded with that mistaken or pretended candor which 19 opty the 
tustrument of detraction, ‘The survivor of his friend may justly 
hesitate to reveal facts yet unknown, which, while they illustrated 
his character, would dishonor his memory. He who professes to 
inform mankind, is bound to mform them truly; but it is better to 
acnounce the office of Biography, when it offers only the alterna- 
live of dishonest concealment or hateful disclosure, than to become 
the accuser of him who no longer exists, and to raise up from ob- 
scurity the imperishable evidence of his faults. Vainly would it be 
urged, that a duty to society requires the sacrifice of private feeling 
to the interests of moral and historical knowledge. No public 
claim can have power to violate the sanctity of that reserve whicis 
affection and good faith ahke enjom; and he whose weakness or 
depravity can avail itself of such ἃ preteat, will more probably 
corrupt men by his example, than improve them by his information. 
In whatever point of view we contemplate Biography, a multi- 
tude of interesting tupics press on our attention. From those which: 
have becn selected as illustrative of the objects and duties of the 
Biographer, we may sufficiently estimate the difficultics of his tas, 
its dignity and usefulness. ‘Fo perpetuate the fame of heroes and 
sages, and to render those actions which have astonished whol: 
states a familiar study and a salutary source of practical instructicr. , 
to awaken emulation or repress confidence m aspining genius, bi 
conspicuous examples in letters, arts, or sciences ; to record the 
caccllencies of those honored individuals m every class of society, 
whose virtues are held most worthy of imitation, and whose 
memory 1s most affectionately cherished, are labors worthy of the 
most exalted ambition : but to seize upon that sound and mans 
style of narration winch at once gratifics and sustains curiosity, 
and which neither wastes itself in frigid generality, nor dwindles 
into frivolous minuteness ; to discharge honestly that rigoron- 
duty of impartial representation m which the moral character ΟἹ 
the Biographer himself is so deeply interested; to dismiss preju- 
dice, to suppress fondness, to banish affectation even when his own 
history 15 the subject, are difficulties which the most accomplished 
mind may glory m surmounting. The writer who has approached 
perfection in a species of historical composition more powerful than 
any other in awakening the sympathies, and disposing the heart to 
profound and useful reflection, may claim a place in the highest 
rank of literature ; and while we yield this distinction to the Bio- 
grapher, we may without exaggeration pronoutce, that the succcss- 
ful cultivation and general encouragement of Biography affords an 
honorable tcstimony to the genius and character of a nation. 


JOUN LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS, B.uf. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
On Professor Hermann’s Review of the New Edition of 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. 


No. H.—[Continued from No. XXXVI p. 390.] 


rFyNn 
Pur I-ditors will now procecd to examine some of the critical 
semarhs, contained in this valuable Review. 


᾿ 1. “Αβρὸς, ἀβρὺς, ἄβρα, ἄβρα. 

“ Tn v. ἀβρὸς, de qua cupiosissime est et doctissime explicatum, 
yn vidinus citata, que Valck. scripsit ad Callim. Fragmm. 233. 
Cxterum insigni diligentia efficere studuerunt Editores doctissimi 
Ἢ adnotatione tertia p. 43. ἄβρα, non idea esse scribendum, siqui- 
tem libiaris in huiusmod: re tides est, qui sape in spiritibus 
pouendis negligentissimi sunt. Accedit, quod recentior pronun- 
siatio, qua ctliamnum in usu est Gracis, non solet exprimere spiri- 
"um asperum,” ..᾽ 

From these words the reader might imagine that the Editors 
rested their orthography of the word ἄβρα, Ancil/a, solely on the 
authority of Librarians, who aie admitted to be most careless in 
giving accents and breathings, and who no doubt frequently followed 
the practice of their own age, which might be the reverse of the rule 
adopted by those ancicnt writers, whose works they were employed 
to transcribe. Jn point of fact, however, the Editors have adopted 
the rejected orthography ἄβρα for &8ga, induced not merely by' the 
readings of Mss., but by the authority of Eustath. and H. Steph., 
who consider this word as derived from a foreign root, totally 
distinct from the Greek word &Bpés. The words of the Editors are: 

“Αἵ ἄβρα, Ancilla, formatum esse ex ἐβρὸς, Mollis, ut censent 
doctissimi ili yiri, Dorv. Albert. Locella, Sturz. et Schneider., non 
cst res satis certa.s Imo vero etiam Eustath. pro voce peregrina 
accepisse, ut vidit noster Stephanus, qui illa de causa Thesaun 
Indici inter cetera γλωσσηματικὰ vocabula hoc inserendum esse 
putavit, certissimum est. Cur igitur ἄβρα in ἜΝ mutari debeat ? 
presertim cum leni spiritu extet in duobus Hesych. locis, in 
Phavorino, in duobus Grammatici 5. Germ. locis, in Etym., in 


Lex. H. Stephani veteri, in Lex. Ms. Bibl. Coisl. 602., ter in 
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Eustathii loco, item in tribus Luciani locis laudatis, cum porro bis 
sic scriptum in suo Pollucis Codice, nempe ad 4, 151. et 154. mve- 
gerit Jungerm., cum eadem scriptura reperiatur in Charitone 1, 4. 
cum denique Schweigh. ad Athen. 349. e. ὁ tenuerit in Machonis 
versu scripturam ἄβρας, leni spiritu, ut erat in Ed. Bas. et Cas. 1. 
nec aliud quid e Ms. A. annotatum.’” 

With respect to the derivation of ἁβρὸς from ἥβω, the Editors 


are agreed with the learned Professor. 
2, “Ayay, ἡ ἄγαν δουλεία. 


 Similia quedam notari posse videmus in v. ἄγαν. Cuius quum 
duas signiff. posuisset Steph., Nimis et Vulde, ct utramque invenire 
sibi visus esset in illo versu Alphei, Τὸ μηδὲν γὰρ ἄγαν, ἄγχαν με 
τέρπει, hec adiecerunt Editores:—‘ At contra Aristoteles Rhet. 
2,21. Οὐκ ἀρέσκει δέ μοι τὸ λεγόμενον, Μηδὲν ἄγαν' δεῖ yap τούς γε 
κακοὺς ἄγαν μισεῖν. Eunp. Hippol. 263. οὕτω τὸ λίαν ἧσσον ἐπαινῶ 
Τοῦ μηδὲν ἄγαν, Καὶ ξυμφήσουσι σοφοί μοι. Pindar. ap. Plut. 2, 116. 
et Hephest. de Metr. 91. Σοφοὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ μηδὲν ἄγαν ἔπος αἰνησαν 
περισσῶς. Palladas 62. Μηδὲν ἄγαν τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν ὁ σοφώτατος 
εἶπεν Fatemur, quem ad finem hee dicta simt, nos non satis 
ussequi. Nam videntur quidem hoc velle, non magis in Alphei 
yersu utramque inveniri huius adverbii siguificationein, quam in 
his, quos afferunt, aliorum scriptorum locis. Quod etsi recte eos 
contendere putamus, tamen, si ἄγαν Nimis significat, μηδὲν ἄγαν 
autem Latine est Ne quid nimis, quid aliud responsurum censebi- 
mus Stephanum, quam hoc, in illis quoque exemplis μηδὲν ἄγαν 
Ne guid nimis siguificare, et ap. Aristot. quidem, eodem modo ut 
ap. Alpheum, utraque significatione positum esse ἄγαν" Hx quo 
apparet, alio modo rcfutandum fuisse Stephanum; et id ipsum 
facere debebant Editores. Nam falsum est,” etc. etc. 

‘The learned Reviewer hus altogether misunderstood the meaning 
of the Editors. In using the words, At contra Aristot. Ithet. 2, 21. 
Οὐκ ἀρέσκει δέ μοι τὸ λεγόμενον, Μηδὲν ἄγαν' δεῖ yap τούς γε κακοὺς 
ἄγαν μισεῖν, the Editors had no intention of opposing the remark of 
H. Stephens, but simply meant to oppose Aristotle’s disappro- 

_bation of the proverb to Alpheus’s commendation of it. Nor have 

the Editors connected the words of Aristotle disapproving of it, 
with the words of Eurip. Pindar and Palladas approving of it. It 
is true that they immediately folluw the passage from Aristotle, but 
there is no conjunction, which connects them with it. 


“ De codem illo ἄγαν que conua Spohn. dicta sunt p. 70., et 
quz tbider. de consociatione cius cum superlativis, non ad v. 
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Ὑπεραγανακτῶ, ubi nemo illa exspectaret, sed ad ipsum adv. “Ayas 
afferenda erant.” 

The Editors admit that this matter ought to have been placed 
under "Ayay, but the question is, whether, not having been inserted 
in its proper place, it was altogether to be omitted? ‘The Editors 
thought not, though the Reviewer may thiak differently. Those 
students, who may in future times wish to examine the opinion of 
Spohn, and to see cxamples, in which ἄγαν is used with a superla- 
tive, will not be disposed to quarrel with the Editors for putting 
the observations in a wrong place, but rather to thank them for not 
having totally omitted the discussion of points, about which they 
were interested. Referred to p.70., as they will be in the General 
Index, for the uses of ἄγαν with the article and with the superlative, 
they will find no inconvenience whatever resulting from this acci- 
dental distribution of the matter under ‘Txepayavaxta. 

“ Locum Platonis Polit. 564. ita scriptum dederunt, ‘H γὰρ ἄγαν 
ἐλευθερία ἔοικεν οὐχ ἐς ἄλλο τι ἢ εἰς [τὴν] ἄγαν δουλείαν μεταβάλλειν καὶ 
ἰδιώτῃ καὶ πόλει. Articulum, quem uncis incluserunt, nec libri 
habent, quod sciamus, neg’Stephanus posuit, ut eum Editores pro- 
pterea, quia necessarium putabant, adiecisse videantur. At uti 
addendus est articulus, ubi finitum est nomen, ita omittendus est, 
ubi est infinitum. Sic recte dicas, αὕτη ἐστὶν ἄγαν δουλεία, Hee est 
gravis servitus: quod ubi dixeris, αὕτη ἐστὶν ἣ ἄγαν δουλεία, hoc 
significaveris, Hac est illa gravis servitus.” 

The learned Professor seems to the Editors to have committed 
four mistakes in this paragraph; but they are ready to examine 
carefully whatever may be said by him in vindication of himself. 

1. The Editors maintain the necessity of adding τὴν before ἄγαν 
δουλείαν, because ἄγαν δουλείαν without τὴν is ποῖ Greek. "Ayay 
without the article cannot, consistently with the genius of the Greek 
language, be used for an adjective, and the Editors request from 
the Reviewer instances, where it has the sense of the adjective 
without the article? Pseudo-Longin, 42. Ὅταν εἰς λίαν συνάγηται 
βραχύ. According to the opinion of Professor Hermann, this pas- 
sage 18 Correct as jt stands, but the Editors have no doubt, (see 
Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 999. d.) that the Author wrote εἰς τὸ Alay 
βραχύ. Dr. Butler, Mr. Elmsley, and Mr. Blomfield, would inter- 
pret Aschyl. Prom. 973. Σέβου, προσεύχου, θῶπτε τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ ἀεὶ, 
Whoever happens to be in power. But 1. the sense does not require 
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this interpretation ; 2. the genius of the Greek language rejects it, 
because ἀεὶ never has, aud uever can have, this meaning, as Mr. 
Barker has shewn in‘his Classical Recreations and mm the Class. 
Journ., except when it is placed, as in the instances cited by Mr. 
Blomfield, between the article and the participle : τὸν ἀεὶ κρατοῦντα. 

2. Αὐτὴ ἐστὶν ἄγαν δουλεία cannot, asthe Ieviewer contends, be 
translated, I/we est gravis servitus, because ἄγαν without the 
article prefixed is an adverb, not an adjective. 

3. Αὕτη ἐστὶν ἄγαν δουλεία the Editors maintain not to be even 
Greek, but they will yield on this pomt, if the Professor can pro- 
duce any instances of ἃ similar phrase from any Attic writer. 

4. If the phrase, Aury ἐστὶν ἣ ἄγαν δουλεία, neccssarily signifies, as 
the Reviewer thinks, Hac est illa gravis servitus, the phrase ἡ ἄγαν 
δουλεία must necessarily imply Illa gravis servitus, whereas in truth 
it signifies merely gravis servitus. 

5. If Plato in the first part of the sentence wrote ἡ ἄγαν Aseria, 
he must have written τὴν ἄγαν δουλείαν, because the same principle 
of the language, which required the insertion of the article in the 
one place, would require it in the other: "H γὰρ ἄγαν ἐλευίερια 
ἔοικεν οὐκ εἰς ἀλλ} τι ἢ εἰς [τὴν] ἄγαν δουλείαν μεταβάλλειν καὶ ἰδέωτη 
καὶ πόλει, 

Thue. 7, 9. ᾿Επανῆγε τὸ στράτευμα ἐς τὴν εὐρυχωρίαν μᾶλιλον In the 
Bipont Edition this passage is thus translated ; “ Copias in locum 
patentiorem reduxit.” “ Μᾶλλον pro μείζω dicit Portus, quomodo 
Noster supra,” Wass.* The word μᾶλλον may be here translated 
literally Magis, In locum patentem magis (quam altum,) “ Tuto a 
place rather open than high,” 1. e. “ Into the open plain rather than 
upon the heights,” Non fam, quam. Cf. 7, 81. Οὐ προὐχώρει μᾶλλον 
ἡ ἔς μᾶχην ξυνετάσσετο. “ Ubi ἡ μᾶλλον εὐρυχωρία, ut μᾶλλον ἐξουσία 
7, 12. et ita ἡ ἄγαν ἐξουσία, Plut. Mor. 982, ο. καὶ ἐπιθυσία, μισοπο- 
νηρία, εἴ ὁ ἄγαν φόβος 452 ἃ. ἡ ἄγαν προμήθεια Chrys. 4. Op. ὃ. 
D2. ἡ τέκνοις ἄγαν χρημάτων συναγωγὴ Democr. in Stob. Tit. 10. 
p. 130. ἢ πολλάκις κρίσις Plut. Mor. 452. ἃ. ἡ πάλιν ἀναχώρησις 
Thuc. 5, 5. οἱ λίαν διδάσκαλοι Chrys. 6. Op. 68. 1}. et τὸ μᾶλλον, 
Nimium, Dio ap. Stob. Tit. 72. p. 442. τὸ μᾶλλον κοσμεῖσθαι φεύ- 
Feros, queque similia notaruut alii.” Abresch, Diluc. ‘Thuc. 663. 
This note reflects but little credit on its writer. 1, The meaning 
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of the words of Thuc. 7, 3. ἐς τὴν εὐρυχωρίαν μᾶλλον, is misunder- 
stood. 9. The phiase, 9 εὐρυχτρία μᾶλλον, is, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Greek language, considered eqhivale nt to the phrase, 
_ ἢ μᾶλλον εὐρυχωρία. 


3. ΛΔέλογχε in Sapphus vessu. 


“ Atque omnino laudanda quidem magnopere est wquitas ila, 
que in litteris non quis aliquid, sed quid) quisque dixerit, spectan- 
dum putat: sed ob Lane ipsam tamen caussam vellemus aliquot 
Jocis non esse promiscue quorumcungue hominum verba aljata. Sic 
p. 24. cur ad verba Sapphus, 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ φίλημ᾽ ἁβροσύναν, 
Καί pos τὸ λαμπ πρὴν ἔρος 
Astin καὶ τὸ καλὸν λέλογχξ, 


ita enim hi versiculi, 51 sic scuipsit Sappho, d:sponendi sunt,) verba 
adscubi opus erat Voleeri, nou modo scusum explanantis, qui catis 
planus factus erat eo, quod mteginm Clearchi, qui hee affert, locum 
Editores apposuerant, sed falso etiam contendentis, λέλογχεν (quod 
bis λέλογκε scriptum videmus, ut ap. Blomfield.) active dictum 


egge 7” . 


Θ 
‘the Ἰοαγσποὰ Reviewer has duly appreciated the candor of the 


Feditors, who have neither sought for opportunities of attacking the 
writings of those, who might be considered inimical, vor ungene- 
ro‘isly suppressed the mention of their names, when their works 
supplied pertinent matter. 

‘Tros T'yrusve mili nullo discrimime habetur. 

Nor indeed have the Editors scrupled to examine the opinions, 
and sometimes to point out the mistakes of their personal friends 
2m points of criticism with that strict impartiality, which becomes 
them as the conductors of a national work, and that perfect free- 
dom, whigh should reigu in the Republic of Letters. 

‘The very reason why the Editors quoted the words of Volger 
was,. because,’ contrary to the opinion of the Reviewer, he inter- 
prets λέλογχε in an active sense ; and the passage of Clearchus was 

quoted at full length to shew that Volger was justified in giving that 
esos of it. If λέλογχε was not here to be considered as 
etive, Clearchus would in all probability not have mterpreted it 
ὃν the active verb εἶχεν : Φανερὸν ποιοῦσα πᾶσιν, ws ἡ τοῦ Coy ἐπιθυμία 
τὸ λαμπρὸν καὶ τὸ καλὸν εἶχεν αὐτῇ. Nor do the Editors see how 
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the word can be interpreted in any other sense ; but they are ready 
to consider carefully any other interpretation, which the learned 
Reviewer may propose. ‘They add, that the interpretation of 
λέλογχε in an active sense, is not peculiar to Volger and themselves. 
“ Constructio sic concipienda : ‘O ἔρος ἀελίω λέλογχέ μοι τὸ λαμπρὸν 
καὶ τὸ καλόν." Schweigh. The version of Dalechamp can scarcely 
be admitted by the Reviewer, because it is quite at variance with 
the interpretation of Clearchus. ‘‘ Ego delicias amo; feri tamen 
hominis mihi sorte amor contigit, et honestus, et splendidus.” 


“ Huic Volgero, qui dissuadentibus nobis edidit Fragmenta 
Sapphus, Editores Thesauri etiam in rebus metricis aliquid tri- 
buere videntur, ut ex eo colligimus, quod in adnotatione subiecta 
his verbis eius mentionem faciunt: ‘ Versus in ordinem redigendos 
aliis relinquimus, (v. Volger. p. 89.) at in re metrica quum omnino 
nulla est huius auctoritas, tum hoc in loco omissionis siguo ante μοι 
ponendo fecit id, quod quivis, ubi meliora desunt, facere potest.” 


With metrical questions the Editors do not meddle, because they 
are incompetent to the discussion of them. But for this very 
reason they think it to be their duty to refer the student to such 
writers, as have touched on them. They do not, however, conceive 
that in duing so they are responsible for the opinions of those writers, 
whether right or wrong, unless they commit themselves by dircct 
approbation or censure of them. In the present instance the 
Editors have not so committed themselves. 


“ Eiusdem Volgeri longam aduotationcm, in qua inauditi quidam 
trimetri trochaici, οἵ perinepte quidem restituuntur, non dubitarunt 
totam exhibere p. 301.” 


The Editors here also have not expressed any approbation of 
the verses as restored by Volger. They have merely, conformably 
to their plan of collecting materials for the use of future editors of 
classical works, recorded what Volger has said about the metre, and 
also what he has said about the sense of the corrupt passage in ques- 
tion. ‘The very folly and ignorance, and inaccuracy of some writers, 
have not unfrequently conducted the Editors, while employed in the 
detection of them, to the right reading or the right interpretation of 
passages, wich neither the acuteness, nor the learning, nor the 
accuracy of others could correct, or explain. 
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4. Τελεσσιδώτειρα. 
The Editors have no hesitation in expressing their entire assent 
to all, which the learned Reviewer has written about this word. 


5. ᾿Ηγάθεος, Θεῖος, δῖος. 


The Editors have equal pleasure in acknowledging the propricty 
οἱ all, which the Reviewer has said about thege words. 


6. Αἰγύπτης. 
© Quod obiter addunt doctissimi Editores, in Bekker Anecd. 
1, 501. (Αἰγύπτης' συβότης, νομεὺς,) scribendum sibi videri Αἰγιβότης 
vel Αἰγοβότης, id nobis quidem parum verisimile videtur, quia addita 
mterpretatio συβύτης, νομεὺς, non satis quadrat. Periculosum est, 
huiusmodi verba tentare, ac prestat, ut nos quidem censemus, 
exspectare, dum aliunde certius quid proferatur.” 


Though the Editors may have failed in their conjecture, yet this 
very failure may incite some critics to more successful efforts, 
which, but for the Editors, might never have been made. So far 
therefore from discouraging all attempts at conjectural criticism in 
such difficulties, the Editors would strongly recommend them as 
likely to elicit sooner or‘later the true reading. ‘The more conjec- 
tures the critic has before him, the greater will be his chance of 
hitting the mark. With respect to their substitution of Αἰγιβότης 
or AiyoBorys for Αἰγύπτης, they do not agree with the learned Profes- 
sor in thinking that the explanation subjoined to the gloss, (συβότης, 
voweus,) does not sufficiently suit that conjecture. On the contrary, it 
scems to them to derive confirmation from that very circumstance. 
For, if συβότης could not have been used by the Grammarian to 
explain αἰγοβότης, so neither could νομεὺς be conjoined with συβότης, 
as if it were synonymous with it, because vets is applied to sheep, 
and caétle, and it may be, to goats, but uot to pigs. In the absence 
of the passage, which the Grammarian had in his eye, it is impos- 
sible for the learned Reviewer to decide whether αἰγοβότης could not 
have been the word, because the sense might not have been affected 
whether we understood a shepherd, or a goatherd, or a swineherd. 


. 7. Τήκων, ῥήσσων αἰθέρα. 
ἐς Ὁ, 260. afferunt Fragmentum ex Orphicis, servatum a Macrob- 
1, 18. 
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Τήκων αἰθέρα θεῖον, ἀκίνητόν περ ἐόντα. 

In adnotatione subjecta, quoniam et Damascius de hac ipsa re dicat 
γεφέλης ῥαγείσης, et Suid. v. ᾿Ορφεὺς scribat, "ΓΈ φησε δὲ ὅτι φῶς ῥῆξαν τὸν 
αἰθέρα ἐφώτισε τὴν γῆν, Coniciunt τήχων glossam esse, qua expulsa 
fuerit genuina scriptura ῥήσσων. Inea re nos nullo modo asseu- 
tienteshabent. Primum enim τήκων αἰθέρα aperte poeticum est, nec 
yniram, qui prosa oratione utebantur, a poctica dictione abstinuissc. 
Deinde negamus etiam omnino, ῥήσσων scribere potuisse, qui versus 
illos fecit, non propter verbum, sed propter tempus verb. Τήκων 
enim recte ille dicere potuit, quod id paullatim fit; ῥήσσων autem 
non potuit, quia rump) ztherem unius moment: est, sed debrusset 
ῥήξας dicere, quemadmodum et Damascius et Suid. aoristo sunt usi.” 

The Editors allow that Orpheus could not, for the reason assigned 
by the Reviewer, have said ῥήσσων. But, while they admit that 
τήκων is poetical, they must ever think that ῥήξας would have been 
more so: while they admit that there 1s nothing surprising that the 
prosaic word should differ from the poetic, they must ever be sur- 
prised at the fact, that the prosaic word should be by far the 
strongest and the most appropriate expression. How can we 
reconcile to our notions of dive majesty and power that Horus 
should have been produced by the slow and gradual liquefaction of 
the wther, and not by the instantaneous bursting of unanimous 
clouds ? How can we account for the fact that the poct describes 
the birth of Eforus by a term far below the dignity of the beimg 
produced and the majesty of the producing God, when the prose 
writers have employed an expression worthy of both? In one 
way ouly can we reconcile the glaring contradiction by substituting 
for τήκων some word, which is analogous to the vegeans ῥαγείσης 
of Suidas, and the Φῶς ῥήξαν τὸν αἰδέρα of Damascius. Whence 
could these writers, Suid. and Damasc., have dawn their phrase 
but from the Orphic theology ? and if, as there is g00d reason to 
belicve, both of them had in view these very verses preserved bv 
Macrcbins, can there hencefoith be a doubt im the Reviewer's 
mind that Orpheus, whose doctrines they aie delivering, used some 
word pertectly synonymous with the one cmploved by themselves ἢ 
What this word was, whether the same word, ἱρηξας δ᾽ αἰθέρα δῖον, 
ἀκίνητον πρὶν ἐόντα, or some other word, the Editors will not pretend 
to say, but are ready to receive the suggestions of the learned 
‘Reviewer humsclf; for he is well qualified to decide on such 
niatters. 
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‘* Quumque Homerus, qui auctor Epicis et dux fuit in plerisque 
rebus, feminino genere dicat αἰθέρα δῖαν, videnduim erat, ne ita scri- 
ptum ab Orphico illo existimare deberemus, Τήκων αἰθέρα δῖαν, ἀκινή- 
τὴν πρὶν ἐοῦσαν. 

On the first perusal of this passage the Editors were disposed to 
think, that by a blunder of the press, ἀκινήτην had been substituted 
for ἀκίνητον, but on referring to the Ms. of the Reviewer, they 
found that it so stands in his own hand-writing. ‘They are, how- 


ever, persuaded that the mistake is to be attributed to the pen, and 
not to the head of the writer. 


8.'O Κισσεὺς ᾿Απόλλων, ὁ Καβαῖος, ὁ μάντις, 


«P. 461]. ". Aeschyli Fragm. e Macrob. 1, 18. afferunt Editores 
doctigsimi, Ὁ Κισσεὺς ᾿Απόλλων, ὁ Καβαῖος, ὁ μάντις. De eo ita 
scribunt :—* Ubi Barnes. ad Eurip. Bacch. 408. pro ὁ Καβαῖος 
repouit ὁ Σαβαῖος, sed Meurs. (probante Butlero ad Aesch. 8, 2450. 
qui qux fuering ipsa verba Aeschyli, definire non audet,) legit 6 καὶ 
Βάκχος, idque ommino recte. Macrob. enim: testatur, Aeschylum in 
Nlo versu ad eandem cum Luripide sententiam dixisse Apollinem 
Luiberumque unum eundemque deum esse. At nisi cum Meursio 
Jegas, ὁ καὶ Baxsos, mihil ibi est, e quo Macrobii mens erui possit. 
Nemoenim diserit, Macrob. hac una de causa versum attulisse, quod 
Aeschylus Apollmem Auczée appellarit, quo epitheto Bacchus alibi 
ornatur. Suid. Αἰ σσείς ὁ (Διόνυσος. Addunt deinde alia, que ad 
Bacchum Κισσέα pertineast. At prino vellemus, que Meursii et 
Butler culpa est, non etiam im se admisissent Editores prastan- 
tissimi. Nam illud, ὁ καὶ Βάκχος, Scholiasta, non Poeta diguum 
est, nec filer allo modo potuit, ut ita Aeschylus scriberet. Deinde 
vero, etsi Σ αβάξιος potius, quam Σαβαῖος dici solet Bacchus, tamen 
Vix putamus dubitandum esse, quin probanda sit Barnesii conje- 
ctura: ad quam refutandam quod afferunt Editores, confirmand:e 
mservit. Etenmm si Σαβαῖος Bacchi, non Apollinis cognomen est, 
quis non videt, perinde esse, utrumille SaBaios, an Baxyos dicatur κα 
ut minime necessarium sit, ipsum hic nomen Βάχχος leg). Denique 
co quoque repugnare sibi videntur, quod nomen Κισσεὺς satis 
esse ad Qacchum sigmficandum negaut. Hoc enim 951 demon- 
strare volebant, cuam alios deas isto coguomine appellari ostenden- 
dum crat: nunc vero, quum Bacchi esse ,eam_ appellationem 
doceant, quid alrud; quam id ipsum, quod negabant, efficiunt, non 
posse alum, quam Bacchum, intelligi ?” 

The Editars have not denied that the appellation Κισσεὺς would 
be a sufficient designation of Bacchus, (for the examples, which they 


have cited, prove the contrary,) nor did they mean to iusinuate that 
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it might be taken for the name of some other god. But their 
meaning was this, that, if the verse of Aeschylus had contained no 
other proof of the identity of Bacchus and Apollo except the junc- 
tion of the words, 6 ΚΧισσεὺς ᾿Απόλλων, Macrobius would scarcely 
have inferred that. identity v ithout expressly adding that Κισσεὺς was 
a sirname of Bacchus, and could not for certain reasons be applied 
to Apollo, except on,the notion of their being one and the same 
god. Under this impression they rejected the conjecture of 
Barnes ὁ Σαβαῖος, for the corrupt reading ὁ Καβαῖος, and adopted 
the reading of Meursius, ὁ καὶ Βάκχος, as if 6 Σαβαῖος and 6 Βάκχος 
were not, as they indisputably are, one and the same god. Dr. 
Butler also approves of Meursius’s conjecture under the same notion 
that ὁ YaBaios and ὁ Βάκχος are not the same. They must, how- 
ever, now declare that they agree with the learned Professor in 
rejecting ὁ καὶ Βάκχος asa phrase more worthy of a Scholiast than a 
Poet, and in adopting the emendation of Barnes, ὁ XaBaios. ‘The 
Editors conceive that Aéschylus is speaking not of Bacchus, but of 
Apollo. For, if he were speaking of Bacchus, he would scarcely 
have applied to him the appellation ὁ μάντις. Macrobius inferred 
from this verse the identity of Bacchus rid Apollo, because the 
names ὁ Κισσεὺς, ὁ Σαβαῖος, which were considered as peculiar to 
Bacchus, are there applied to Apollo. 

‘© Ubi Butler’ mentionem faciunt Editores, non debebant illud 
addere, * Qui que fuerint ipsa verba Aeschyli, definire non audet.’ 
Nam quz quis sensu cassa scribit, cur queso repetantur? Ipsa verba 


Aeschyli sunt, que Macrobius posut. Illud volebat Butlerus 
clicere, veram se horumi verborum scripturam definire non audere.” 


Nor did the Editors suppose that Dr. Butler had any other 
meaning. It is their general practice to employ, for fear of mistakes, 
or the suspicion of mistakes, the very words of the Authors, whom 
they quote, and ip the present instance they wished to convey to 
their readers in Dr. Butler’s own language, the fact that he had not 
attempted any arrangement of the words, or any criticism respecting 
them, except by expressing his approbation of: Meursius’s reading 
ὁ καὶ Βάκχος. 

9. "Hye παγγενέτορ, παναΐολε, χρυσεοφεγγές. 

While the Editors now admit that Orpheus might have applied 

to Πὰν the epithets αἰόλος, aud χρυσεοφεγγὴς; they do not think 
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that the reading Πὰν αἰόλε is, as the learned Reviewer intimates, 
necessary to establish the truth of Macrobius’s remark. ‘The words 
ite these :—“ Solem esse omnia et Orpheus testatur his versibus : 

Ἀέκλυθι τηλεπόρου δίνης ἑλικαυγέα κύκλον 

Οὐρανίαις στροφάλιγξι περιῦρομον αἰὲν ἑλίσσων, 

᾿4γλαὲ Ζεῦ, Διόνυσε, πάτερ κόσμου, πάτερ ans, 

Ἥλιε παγγενέτορ, Ildv αἰόλε, χρυσεοφεγγές.᾽ 

If Orpheus calls the Sun Jupiter, Bacchus, the Futher of the 

World, the Father of the Earth, Macrobius might perhaps justly 
safer, “ Solem esse omnia” according to the Orphic theology. 
Though Pan be called in Hymn xixx. κόσμοιο τὸ σύμπαν, yet the 
Editors think that the Reviewer reasons too acutely in concluding 
1. that Orpheus wrote Πὰν αἰάλε in that sense, and 2. that Macrobius 
so understood these words. If Macrobius had so understood them, 
he necd have cited only the last of the four lines to prove that in the 
Orphbic theology the Sun is every thiug," Πλιε παγγενέτορ, Πὰν αἰόλε, 
χρυσεοφεγγὲς, and as the words Πὰν aivaz do not necessarily involve 
this idea, but might be taken by his readers in the common sense, 
he would no doubt have added some remark to prevent such mis- 
uiterpretation of them. 
_ As to the thirteen verses attributed to Hermes in Stobzus, 
which Hleeren considers as Orphic, the Editors are now disposed 
not to adopt his opinion ; for, as the learned Reviewer observes, 
“ οἵ argumentum paulo aliud videtur, nec dicendi genus plane cum 
ecterls convent.’ 

“€ (Quod vero ad undecim illos, sive decem potius, versus attinet, 
ab codem Stob. in Eclogis 1, 5. p. 68. servatos, eos etiam negamus 
Orphicos esse, si non alis de caussis, certe propter dialectum Dort- 
cam. Quare, quod aiuot, vindicasse Hee:enium hos versus Orpheo, 
id vellemus argumentis demoustrassent. Namque illi Orphicorum 
conditores non alia dialecto usi sunt, aut uti potuerunt, quam ea, 
que ab omnibus Graccis antquissimorum poetarum lingua habere- 
tur: unde tis a Dorica abstinendum ἴα. Preeterea vero mhil in 
istis versibus es}, quod non aque a quovis alio, quam ab Orphico 
scriptore, dici potuerit. Eoque mimus, ut speramus, mirabuntur 
I:ditores doctissimi, quod neque quum Orphica ederemus, versus 
illos commemorandus putavimus, neque nunc adducimur, ut eos 
Orphicis aduumerandos esse nobis persuadeamus.” 

‘The Editors have stated the grounds, on which Heeren attributed 
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these verses to Orpheus, viz. orationis genus et cpitheta Deorum. 
With respect to the first of these grounds, the learned Reviewer 
gay be right in saying that the verses contain nothing, which might 
not have becn said by any other, than an Orphic writer; but about 
the other argument, drawn from the epithets here applied to the 
Gods, he is silent. ΠΟΥ do not, however, lay much stress on this 
point. The Reviewer contends that these verses could not have 
been written by Orpheus, because Orpheus did not write in the 
Doric dialect. But he has overlooked the passage, which they 
have produced from Metrodorus ap. Jambl. V. P. 34. to shew that 
Orpheus was supposed to have employed this dialect, κεχρῆσθαι τὴ 
“ωρικῇ διαλέκτῳ καὶ τὸν ᾿Ορφέκχ, πρεσβύτερον ὄντα τῶν ποιητῶν. Now, 
if, as there is some reason to suppose from this passage, thre were 
certain compositions in the Doric dialect attributed to Orpheus, 
(whether wrongly or rightly, 1s another question,) neither Hlecien, 
nor the Editors, who adopted his epimion, are chargeable with 
erroi for assigning to that poet the verses in qnestion. 


10. "Ayzveext top bin. 


< Nou rectius, ut nostra quidem optuo est, p. 65. Stephanum 
reprehenderunt, verbum ἀγανακτεῖν accusative iungi dicentem, 
quam constructionem ipsi per ellipsin particule διὰ expheant. 
Putabamus vero, us, απ: de Ellipsi m Musco Studiorum .\ntiqui- 
tatis disputavimus, piudem effectum esse, ut istiusmodi ellipses 
nemini crudito amplus probarentur: neque in Germania quidem 
quisyuam, prater quosdam, qui in vetustiore discipliua consenuc- 
runt, de tali re cogitat.” 

The Editors have neither leisure, nor room, properly to defend 
their opinion on this question. But they must observe, that they 
cannot bring themselves to assent to all the doctrines laid down by 
the learned Reviewer in the Dissertation, to which he has referred 
them. 

Tn concluding the Tditors would remart., that all the criticisms in 
their work are to be considered as autoschedtustir, because, as soon 
as they are finished, they are despatched to the piess, and that very 
little opportunity is afforded to them of correcting those errors, and 
supplying those defects, which a Icisurely and careful revision could 


not fail to discover. 


SUR SIMONIDES DE CEOS. 


Lia version latine de Platon, par Marsile Ficin, donne a Simo- 
nides P’épithéte de chitn ; cette faute n’est pas dans le texte grec, 
mais dans l|’édition purement latine de 1500. Elle est répétée 
dans Pédition grecque et Jatine de Deux-Ponts, 1784, et cela est 
d’autant plus singulier, que le texte de cette méme édition écrit 
Κεῖον, qui ne convient qu’a Pile de Céos, aujourd’hui Zea, dans la 
mer Egée, οὐ Gtoit né Simonides, fils de Léoprépés, dont il est ici 
question ; sa patrie étoit la ville d’loulis. On place l'année de sa 
naissance vers ja troisiéme année de Ja cinquante-cinquiéme olym- 
piade, Pan 558 avant notre ére; en sorte qu’il florissoit du temps 
de Darius, fils d'Hystaspis, dans le sixiéme et cinquiéme siécles 
avant notre ére. La poésie fut sou principal talent; i] excella 
surtout dans lélégie et la poesie lyrique, ce qui le distingue d’un 
autre Simonides plus ancien, qwon appeloit poéte iambique, parce 
quwil faisoit des vers iambes, Celui-ci étoit né ἃ Minoa, ville de 
Vile d Amorgos, une des Sporades. 

Simonides de Céos étoit né pauvre. Voulant utiliser son talent 
pour les vers, il parcourut, dans sa jeunesse, les grandes villes de 
lAsie, chantant, moyennaut uue recompense, les louanges de ceux 
qui avoient vaincu dans les jeux publics. Ennchi par ces courses 
lucratives, il vouJut retourner par mer dans sa patrie ; il s’embar- 
qua sur un vaisseau, qu'une horrible tempéte brisa au milieu de la 
mer, d’autant plus facilement que ce navire ¢toit déja vieux. Les 
uns ramassent leur argent, les autres, ce qu’ils ont de préecieux, voulant 
s’assurer une yessource contre la misére. ‘ Et toi, Simonides,” 
dit un des naufragés, plus curieux que les autres, “ n’emportes- 
tu rien de ce qui est a toi?”—“ ‘Tout ce qui est ἃ moi,” répondit-il, 
“est avec moi.” Cette réponse, qu’avoit faite long-temps aupara- 
vant le sage Bias, de Prine, dans une occasion semblable, n’auroit 
pas été mventée par Simonides, qui prouva dans la suite qu'il 
n’aimoit pas ἃ rien perdre ; mais il Pappliqua fort a propos. Ses 
compagnous de voyage, trop chargés pour la plupart, périrent dans 
les flotg: peu se sauverent ἃ la nage. Surviennent des voleurs qui 
leur prennent ce qu’ils avoient emporte, et les laissent nus. Prés 
de-ld se trquvoit Clazoméncs, ville ancienne; les naufragés s’y 
retirent. Un citoyen de cette ville, ami des lettres, qui avoit lu 
souvent les vers de Simonides, étoit, sans avoir vu, un de ses 
plus grands admirateurs. ΠῚ reconnoit notre poéte ἃ sa conversa- 
tion, il l’'accueille avec un vif empressement, lui donne libéralement 
des habits, de Vargent, ct des esclaves. Pendant ce temps-la, les 
autres demandent ’aumdne, portant, suivant Pusage, le tableau de 
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leur naufrage. Simonides les ayant rencontrés par hasard: “ Je 
vous avois bien dit que tout ce qui est ἃ moi étoit avec moi; vous, 
il ne vous est rien resté de tout ce que vous aviez emporté.” Ce 
fut ainsi qu'il prouva guc homme qui sait orner son esprit de con- 
noissances utiles et agréables, le véritable savant, trouve toujours 
en lui-méme des richesses." 

Une vie errante ne pouvoit convenir long-temps ἃ un potte qui 
avoit mérité une si grande réputation. Hipparque ayant succedé 
ἃ Pisistrate, suivit Pusage alors adopté par les souverains, d’appeler 
ἃ leur cour ceux qui se distinguoient par leurs Jumiéres ou par 
leurs talens. Simonides parvenu 4 I’Age de trente ans, étoit bien 
dignede fixer son attention; et la eénerosité avec laquelle ce prince 
le traita, Jeur fait houneur ἃ tous deux. La fin malheureuse de ce 
protecteur lui fit quitter Athénes pour aller chercher en Italic, au- 
pres du roi Alevas, un asyle contie les cruautés d’Hippias, Ce 
fut 1a αι} sembla que les dieus rivalisassent cn quelque sorte avec 
Jes hommes pour récompenser les talens de Simonides. 

Ce poéte étoit convenu @une certaine somme pour composer 
Véloge d'un athléte, nommé Scopas, vainqueur au pugilat. Sitmo- 
nides se retire pour laisser un hbie cours ἃ son imagination ; mais 
le sujet infertile et borne arrétant son essor, il use d’une liberté 
permise en cette occasion, et fait entrer dans son potme les deux 
ustres, ils e¢mana de Jupiter et de Léda, .relevant par cet illustre 
exemple fa glone de son héros. [Π fit agréer J’ouvrage ; mais il 
ne recut que le uers de Ja somme qui Jui avoit été promise. Lors- 
αὐ! demanda le reste, lathléte lui répondit: ** Vous le recevrez 
de ceux pour lesquels vous avez fait deux parties de cet éloge. 
Mais pour que je n’aye pas 4 me reprocher de vous avoir renvoyé 
méconteut, je vous invite ἃ souper ce soir ; je rassemble aujourd'hui 
mes paiens et mes amis, je vous mets de ce nombre.” Quoique 
trompe οἱ sensible a cette mjure, Simomides, pour ne pas détruire 
toute reconnoissance chez Phomme qui lui avoit fait un si ridicule 
compliment, donna sa parole; ct l’heure dite, il arrive, il prend 
place. Les veries, amis de la gaite, brilloient sur la table. Toute la 
maison, livrée ἃ la joie, retentissoit du bruit des magnifiques appréts 
du fistin. Soudain, deux jeunes hommes, couverts de sucur et de 
poussicre, d'une figure sui-humaine, commandent a un petit csclave 
de faire ven Simonides, ajoutant qu’il est de son intérét de ne point 
tarder. Le valet tout troublé presse Simonides. A peine.celui-ci 
avoit-il mis le pied hors de la salle, que le plancher tomba. ‘lous 
jes convives furent écrasés; on ne trouva pas de jeunes hommes a 


1 Phedre, livie 4, fuble 20. Voyez lédition qu’en a donné M. Gail, avec 
des notes et une traduction francuise. 
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la porte. Lorsque ces détails furent répandus, on en conclut trés- 
naturellement que les dieux reconnoissans étoient venus sauver la 
vie ἃ leur pocte." Cette histoire wa pas paru mdigne ἃ La 
Fontame dctre mise en vers francois,” long-temps apres que la 
croyance religieuse qui en faisoit le mérite, n’existoit plus. La 
traduction mériferoit détre rapportée ici, si elle n’étoit pas si con- 
nue. 1.0 fabuliste frangois explique comment le fait a pu arriver, 
par Je secours des prétres, toujours d'intelligence avec les postes. 
 Jadis POlympe et le Parnasse,” dit-il, “ étoient fréres et bous 
amis.”” 

Quor quil cn soit, on sent combicn cette aventure dut faire 
honncur ἃ Simonides, qui, aprés la destruction de Ja tyramnie et la 
retraite d’[ippias, s’empressa de rentrer dans Athénes, οὐ il ne 
rougit pas de louer les meurtriers de ce méme Hipparque qui 
Yavoi comblé de bienfaits. ‘Thémistocles, son ami, qui n’étoit Agé 
que de 25 aus lors de Ia retraite des Pisistratides, fit oublier les 
honteux eacés de débauche anaquels il s’étoit livré sous ces tyrans, 
et se forma des principes analogucs a Ja nouvelle situation de sa 
patric, 1] parvint ἃ Varchontat l’an 49:3, 4gé de 43 ans. Simonides, 
»appuyant sur son étroite liaison avec lui, Jui dewanda un jour 
quelque chose d’injuste. Vous ne seriez pas un bon poéte,” lui 
‘it Thémistocles, “ si vous manquicz aux régles de la poésie ; ni 
mot un bon magistrat, οἱ j’accordois une grace contre les lois.” 
il ne se contenta pas de ce refus un peu humiliant, et dit a notre 
potte en plaisantant, que c’étoit faire preuve de peu de sens, que 
suedire des Corinthieus qui babitoient une ville grande et puissante, 
et de se faire peindre, laid comme il étoit.? 

Sa gluire fut encore obscurcie par la véenalité de sa plume. Sa 
muse chunta souvent pour de l’argent. Lorsqu’on lui parloit de 
son avarice, défaut que l’histoire lui a souvent reproché, il répon- 
doit, qu'il aimoit mieux laisser aprés lui du bien ἃ ses ennemis, que 
εἶδ recourir ἃ ses amis pour en emprunter. C’est ainsi que par un 
mot heureus, 1] savoit faire excuser jusqu’aux taches légéres qu’on 
vouloit imprimer sur sa mémoire. 

Pausanias, tuteur de Plistarque, roi de Lacédémone, étant venu 
4 Athénes aprés avoir gagné la bataille de Platées, Pan 479, un 
jour, dafts un repas, ce prince le pria de confirmer par quelque 
~age pensée, la haute opinion que lon avoit de sa philosophic. 
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‘ Phadre, liv. 4, fable 22. On peut consulter sur cet événement le 
Polyhistor de Solin, ch. 1, avec les notes de Saumaise; Cicéron, de Oratore, 
liv. 2, ch. 86; Valtre-Maxime, liv. 1, ch. 8, §. 7; et Quintilien, de Instiiu- 
tione Oratoria, liv. 2, ch. 2. 

2 Liv. 1, fable 14. 

ἐ Plutarque, Vie de Thémistocles. 
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Simonides, qui, en pénétrant les projets ambitieux de Pausanias, 
en avoit prévu le terme fatal, lui dit: “ Souvenez-vous que vous 
étes homme!” L’imprudent Spartiate ne vit dans cette 1éponse, 
qu’une maxime frivole ou commune ; mais dans les disgraces αι} 
éprouva bientét, 1] y découvrit une vérité nouvelle, et la plus impor- 
tante de celles que les rois ignorent. Deux ans apres, [211 477 
avant notre dre, il fut mandé ἃ Lacédémone et condamné a une 
mort cruelle. Lorsqu’tl se trouva dans un asyle of il combattoit 
contre une faim insupportable, et donut il ne pouvoit sortir sans 
s’exposer au dernier supplice, malheur que son ambition lui avoit 
atliré, il se souvint des paroles du potte de Céos, et s’écria par 
trois fois : “ O Simonides, αὐ} y avoit un grand sens dans l’ex- 
hortation que tu me fis!" 

L’année prévédente, Simonides avoit attemt Page de 80 ans, et 
il n’en avoit pas moins conservé tout sun talent, puisque cette 
année méme il avoit concouru pour le prix des vers, et triomphé, 
L’historien Diodore de Sicile* n’a pas dédaigné d’insérer cctte 
piéce dans son histoire: le poéte vainqueur ν célébroit les soldats 
de Léonidas, qui s’¢toient sacrifies avec leur chef deux ans aupara- 
vant pour le salut de la Gréce. “ Quelle est nobie,” s’écrie-t-il, 
“la fortune des guerriers morts aux ‘Chermopyles ! Que leur destin 
est glonieux! Leur tombeau est un autel. Au fhieu de gémissemens, 
ils obtiennent un Jong souvenir, et des Cloges’au leu de pric. Ces 
nobles sentnnens de Ja tombe des braves, Je temps qui détrint tout 
ne Ics détruira pas. En ce monument est enfermée la gloire des 
habitaus de Ja Gréce: témoin Léomdas, roi célébre de Sparte, 
qui laisse ici la renommee de son courage, semblable ἃ un fleuve 
qui coule toujours.” 

Cette gloire, que chantoit encore 51 bien Simonides, ne pouvoit 
qu’etre partagée par Jui; et malgré son age avancé, Hiéron, par- 
venu au trone de Syracuse l'an 478, appela a sa cour. Le pocte 
s’y rendit en se faisant accompagner par Bacchilidés, son neven, 
et Pindare, son éléve ; tous deux dignes d’un tel maitre. 

Ce prince qui, avant larrivce de ces trois illustres poétes, avoit 
été le tyran de sa patrie, en devint le pére. La morale sévére de 
Simomdes lui en imposa. “ La vertu,” dit ce philosophe, “ habite 
une roche escarpee ; le lien sacré, séjour de la déesse, nest pas 
visible ἃ tens les yeux. Le mortel que n’a pomt baigné une sueur 
géenéreuse, n’attemdra: jamais la hauteur du courage.” C’est ce 
quwavoit dit avant lui Hlésiode. ‘ La vertu sera le prix des 
nobles sueurs; aisi lont voulu les dieux immortels. Le sentier 
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* Alien, Histotres diverses, liv. 9, ch. 41. 
* Liv. 2, ch. 2. Voyez la traduction de M. Boissonade, dans un exe 
lent article sur Simonides. (Journal des Debuts, 6 feveier 1813.) 
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de Ja vertu est long, escarpe, ct roide dés Pabord ; mais sur le som- 
inct la route est spacieuse et douce. 

€ Les antiques héros,” dit ailleurs Simonides, “ fils des dieux sou- 
veruins, cl demi-dieuy eur-méines, ne sont arrivés ἃ la vieillesse 
que par une vie pleine de fatizues, de douleurs, et de dangers. 

“Tout s’engloutit au méme gouffre, les grandes vertus et Jes 
᾿ grandes richesses. 

“ Nos années sont courtes et mustrables,; le temps n’est lone 
qwaprés Ja mort. 

“ On ne vit que peu d’instans; mais quand la terre nous couvre, 
c'est pour toujours.” 

Ces idées mélanccliques conduisoient a celle d'un Etre Supreme, 
notre seul refuge contre les maux qui assiégent cette vie passagére. 
Hiéron voulut savoir ce que c’étoit que Dieu? Simonides de- 
mand un jour pour y réfléchir; Ic Jendemain il en demanda 
deus ; et comme il doubloit chaque fois le nombre des jours, le 
101, surpris de ces dclais, voulut cen savoir la cause. “ Plus j’y 
fais réflexion,” lui dit Simonides, “ plus la chose me paroit obscure.” 
Cicéron en conclut que ce philosophe, qui w’étoit pas seulement 
un poéte délicat, mais qui ne manquoit ni d’érudition ni de bon 
sens, aprés que son esprit se fut promeneé d’opinions en opinions, 
les unes plus subtiles que les autres, perdit ἃ la fiu toute espérance 
de découvrir la vérite.” , 

Nénophon a composé ‘un dialogue entre Hiéron et Simonides, 
ou ce pocte veut apprendre du tyran quel motif si puissant peut 
engager un nacliculics ἃ ustuper l’autorité souveraine, ct ἃ la retenir 
aprés l'avoir usurpée. L’objet de ce discours est d’anatomiser en 
quelque sorte le cocur d’un tyran, pour dégotiter de la tyrannie 
reux qui pourrojent étre tentés d’y aspirer, et cependant pour 
cxammer comment la tyrannic peut devenir légitime et durable ; 
en sorte qwil ne conseille nullement d’abdiquer. J’ai parlé fort au 
long de ce dialogue dans un autre ouvrage.? ‘ 

La reine de Syracuse ne dédaignoit pas non plus de converser 
avec Simonidcs. Un jour elle lui demanda si le savoir étoit pré- 
ferable ἃ la fortune? C’étoit un piége pour Simonides, qu’on ne 
recherchoit que pour le premier de ces avantages, et qui étoit 
accusé de ne rechercher que le second. Sensible au reproche 
renfermé dans cette question, il eut recours ἃ Vironie, et donna la 
préférence aux richesses, sur ce que les philosophes assiégeoient a 

* . 
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« Fragmens de Simonides, recueillis dans Stobée. 

2 Cicero, de Natura Deorun, liv. 1, ch. 22. 

3 Vie de Xénophon, p. 358. La traduction de ce dialogue a été faite par 
M. Gail, avec celle de toutes les euvres de Xénophon. 
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toute heure les maisons des gens riches.". Quelque temps apres, 
Aristippe, qui avoit sans doute mieux réfléchi sur cette question, 
résolut le probléme d’une maniére plus honorable pour la philoso- 
phic. Interrogé par Denis, successeur de Hiéron, pourquoi le 
sage, négligé par le riche, lui faisoit sa cour avec tant d’assiduite ? 
‘< T7un,” dit-il, “ connoit ses besvins, ct l'autre ne connoit pas les 
siens ἢ 

Leheureuse réunion-que la nature avoit faite dans Simonides, du 
talent pour la poesic et de la sayesse dun philosophe, doubloit les 
moyens qu'il avoit d’étre utile et de se rendre aimable. Son style 
plein de douceur, est simple, harmonieua, admirable pour le choix 
et l'anrangement des mots.’ Les lonanges des dieuwx, les victoires 
des Grecs sur Jes Perses, ies triomphes des athlétes, furent Pobjet 
de ses chants. [1 décsivit en vers les régnes de Cambyse et de 
Darius; il Φ Ὅλοι ζὰ dans presque tous Ies genres de poésie, et 
réussit principalement dans Ics clégies et les chants plaintifs. Per- 
sonne Wa mieux connu 1 ᾿ γί sublime d’intéresser et d’attendnrir ; 
personne ἢ peint avec plus de verité les situations et les infor- 
tunes qui excitent la pitic : ce n’est pas lui qu’on entend, ce sont 
des cris et des sanglots ; c'est une famille désolée qui pleure fa 
mort d’un pere ou d’un fils; c’est une mere tendre qui lutte avec 
son fils coutre la fureur des flots, qui voit mille gouffies ouverts ἃ 
ses cOtés, qui ressent mille morts dans sen coeur; c’est Achille 
enfin, qui sort du fond du tombeau, et qui annonce aua Grecs, 
préts ἃ quitter les rivages d’Thon, les maux sans nombre que le 
ciel et Ja mer leur prépaient. 

Ces tableaux que Simonides a remplis de passion et de mouve- 
ment, sont autant de bienfaits pour les hommes; carc’est leur 
rendre un grand service que d’arracher de leurs yeux ces larmes 
précieuses qu’ils versent avec tant de plaisir, et de nourrir dans 
leur coeur ces sentimens de compassion destinés par la nature a les 
rapprocher les uns des autres, et les seuis en effet qui puissent 
uuir des malheureux. 

Comme les caractéres des hommes mfluent sur lewrs opinions, 
on doit s’attendre que la philosophie de Simonides étoit douce et 
sans hautcur. Son systéme, autant qu’on en peut juger daprés 
quelques-uns de ses écrits et plusicurs de ses maximes que j'ai 
déja rapportees, se réduit aux articles suivans : 

“Ne sondons point Vimmense profondeur de )'Etre Supréme ; 


™ Aristote, Rhétorique, liv. 2, ch. 16. 

2 Diogenes-Laérce, liv. 2, §. 59. 

3 Denys d’Halicarnasse, de veter. Script, cens. ; et Quintilien, liv. 20, ci.. 
1. Voyez le Voyage du jeune duacharsis, qui cousacre un chapitre entier a 
Simonides. 
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bornons-nous ἃ savoir que tout s’exécute par son ordre, et qu'il 
possede la vertu: par excellence. Les hommes n’en ont qu'une 
foible émanation, et la tiennent de lui; quwils ne se glorifient pout 
dune perfection a laquelle ils ne saurojent qtteindre; la vertu a 
fixé son séjour parnu des rochers escarpés ; si, ἃ force dc travaux, 
ils φόνου! jusqu’a elle, bientét mille circonstances fatales les 
entrainent au precipice ; ams leur vie est un mélage de bien et 
de mal; ct il est aussi difficile détre souvent vertueux, qu'im- 
possible de Pétre toujours. louons avec plaisir les belles actions ; 
fermons les veux sur celles qui ne le sont pas, ou par devoir, 
Jorsque Ie coupable nous est cher ἃ d’autres ties, ou par in- 
dulgence, lorsqail nous est mdifférent. Loin de censurer Jes 
hommes avec tant de ngueur, souvenons-nous qu’ils ne sont que 
foiblesse, qwils sont destinés ἃ rester un moment sur la surface de 
fa terr®, et pour toujours dans son sein. Le temps vole; mille 
slécles, par rapport a 1 Eternite, ne sont qu’un pot, ou qu'une 
trés-petite partie d’un poml hnperceptible ; employons des momens 
“i fugiufs a jowr des biens qui nous sout réservés, et dont les 
principauy sont la sante, la beauté, et Jes richesses acquises sans 
fraude; que de leur usage résulte cette aimable volupté, sans 
Jaquelle la vie, la grandeur, et Pimmortalité meme, ne sauroient 
flatter nos desirs.” * 

Ces principes, dangeréwx en ce qu’ils éteignent le courage dans 
les coeurs vertueus, et les remords dans les Ames coupables, ne se 
rerojent regardés que comme une erreur de l’esprit, 81, en se mon- 
trant indulgent pour les autres, Simonides n’en avoit été que plus 
sévere envers lui-méme. Mais il ne pouvoit guére professer que 
des principes analogues ἃ ceux qu'il avoit puisés dans sa jeunesse 
auprés d’Hipparque, et qui avoient ete repoussés par l’austerité 
républicaine de Themistocles. On lui reproche d’ailleurs que Jes 
hbéralités du tyran de Syracuse ne purent satisfaire son avarice, 
qui, suivant le caractére de cetle passion, devenoit de jour en jour 
plus insatiable. II avoit été le premier qui cut dégradé la poésie, 
en faisant un trafic honteux de la louange. II s’excusoit en disant 
que le plaisir d’entasser des trésors, étoit le seul dont son age fut 
susceptible ; qu’aprés tout, personne n’étoit exempt de défauts, 
et que ΕἾ] frouvoit jamais un homme irrépréhensible, il le dénon- 
ceroit ἃ Tunivers. Ces étranges raisons ne le justifiérent pas aux 
yeux du public, dont les décrets invariables ne pardonnent jamais 
les vices qui tiennent plus ἃ Ja bassesse, qu’a la faiblesse du coeur. 
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* On peut voir dans le Voyage du jeune Anachersis les citations des pas- 
sages ou l’auteur a recueilli ce systéme. 
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Simonides mérita cependant les bienfaits de Hicron, en le ré- 
toncilignt avec un autre souverain extrémement irmté contre lui, 
au moment ot ils étoient sous les armes préts a décider leur 
querelle par un combat. Un tel succés couronna glorieusement 
Ja carniére du poétede Ccos, qui mourut igé de YO ans." On ob- 
serve que des pie:res tombées du ciel, ce que nous appelons au- 
jourd’hui des aérolithes, s‘abimérent cette meme année dans le 
fleuve /Egos, commie si la nature efit voulu marquer cette epoque 
par un événement extraordinaire. Les marbres de Paros, auxquels 
nous devons cette obser vation, fixent cet événement sous larchontat 
de ‘Théagenidas, qu’ils placent sous Pan 469 avant uotre cre, taudis 
que Diodore de Sicile,” et Denys d’ Halicarnasse,’ ne le metteut avec 
raison que sous l’an 468: ce qui fait voir que les années d’Athénes 
ou archontiques dont s’est servi auteur de Ja chromquc des marbies, 
étoient plus courtes que Jes annces olympiadiques ; ce done nous 
avons plusieurs autres preuves non moins fortes ; telles que celle 
de l'époque de la prise de Tioie, placce 21 ans trop tét, comme je 
Vai dit ailleurs.* 

On fait un mérite ἃ Simonides davoir augmenté dans Tile de 
Céos Véclat des fetes religeuses,’ ajouté une huitiéme corde a ja 
lyre,° et trouve Part de la mémoue locale aruficielle ;? mais ce qui 
lui assure une gloire immortelle, c'est @avoir mérité les Cloges 
de Xénophon et de Platon ; d’avoir dom des lecons utiles aux 
Rois; c’est d’avoir fait le bonheur de la Sicile, en retirant Hieron 
de ses évaremens, et le furcaht de vivre en pals avec ses VYosilis, 
ses sujets, ct lui-méme: c’est enfin davoir perpCtué son talent cn le 
communiquant ἃ Bacchilides et ἃ Pindare. La famille de Si- 
monides etuit comme ces famulles ott Ie sacerdoce des Muses etoit 
conservé. Son petit-fils, du méme nom que lw, écrivit sur les 
généalogies et sur les decouvertes qui font honneur ἃ l’esprit hu- 
main.’ 1] pouvoit etre n¢ 66 ans apres son aicul, et avoir consé- 
quemment 24 ans lorsqu’ll Je perdit. Cet aicul avoit donc pu 
s’occuper de son éducation. 

Simonides lui-méme n’avoit pas fait seulement des élégies, mais 
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" Suidas, ἃ Particle Simonides ; et Lucien, dans ses Alacrolies. 
Liv. 11, p. 65. 
Antiquities Romaixes, liv. 9, §. 56. : 
5 Mémovve sur les Murs Saturmens ou Cyclopcens, p. 47. 
Athénee, \iv. 10, ch. 12. 
© Pline, liv. 7, ch. 56. 
7 Cicéron, de Oratore, liv. 2, ch. 86; et de Fiz. liv. 2, ch. $2.-—Pline, liv. 
Z, ch. 24. 
δ Suidas, article Simonides. 
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encore des odes et des tragédies. [1 uvoit composé des lamenta- 
tions, dans Jesquelles il déploroit les malheurs arrivés ἃ plusieurs 
personnes, et avoit décrit en vers les batailles de Marathon ct de 
Salamine. Lucien Jui attribue la découverte des lois qui gouver- 
nent les lettres de Valphabet, en fixant Vordre suivant let+l elles 
doivent étre placées, en déterminant Icurs effets εἴ leur puissance.” 
Pline dit? qu’ y inséta quatre nouvelles Icttres, savoir : les deux 
cousonnes doubles ξ et Ψ, et les deux νονο δε longues ἡ et ὦ, 
‘Vzetzeés hésita s'il n’en faut pas faire honneur a ancien Simouides, 
ne a Amorgos.? ln effet, c’est de ce dermer que Lucien parle 
iulleurs, οι le cite comme un des poctes grecs qui ont le 
mieux conuu toutes les ressources de Part de composer les vers 
lambiques.* Cette question est importante pour déterminer Page 
des incriptions auciennes. On peut consulter ἃ ce sujet, parmi 
une foulédauteurs, Montfaucon daus sa Paleographia Graca, livre 
2. chap. J. page 117 et suivantes; et Edmond Chishull, dans son 
Commentaire sur Vinscription de Sigée, ὃ. 12,15 et 14, p. 19 et 
Sulvantes,. 

Qn peut consulter sur Simonides la Bibhothéque grecque de 
Fabricius, article Scnonides daus le dictionnaire de Bayle, et le 
tome 13 des Mémoires de |’ Academie des Inscriptions, page 250. 
Louis-Michel Buissy a publiG un petit volume i-12 sur la vie de 
ec poéte, imprimé d'abord’en 1755, puis en 1788. Cette derniére 
edition est annoncée par auteur comme entiérement refondue et 
augmentée; ainsi c’est la seule qu’ll faut consulter. Ce LBoissy,y 
fils de Vacadémicien, étoit petit de taille, d’un teint fort pale, et 
‘Hun caractere difficile a ce que |’on assure. Ln 1794, il vendit, 
par besoin, κα bibhothéque au libraire Nee de La Rochelle, qui 
en fit ensuite une vente ἃ Pamiable. Cette vente, forcée par le 
besom, chagrina beaucoup Roissy, qui tomba malade quelque 
temps aprés; et, dans un accés de fiévre chaude, se jeta par la fenétre 
εἴ se tua. Je rapporte cette anecdote parce qu'elle ne se trouve 
pas dans larticle Boissy de la Biographie Universelle. 

Ji ne nous reste du poétc Simonides que des fragmens écrits: 
dans le dialecte dorien, moins susceptible que les autres dialectes, 
de cette douceur qui le caractérisoit. Leo Allatius en a donné les’ 
titres dans $a dissertation De Simeonibus; ils furent imprimés 
pour la premiére fois en grec, dans une collection des gnomiques, 
que Mathieu Aurogallus envoya ἃ Jéréme Froben, qui la publia 
en 1532, avec les hymnes de Callimaque et ses scolies. Joachim 
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Le Jugement des Voyelles, par Lucien. 
Histoire Naturelle, liv. 7, ch. 56, 
Tsetzés, Chiliade 12, c. 398. 

Le maucais Grammairien, par Lucien. 
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Camerarius augmenta cette collection, et la fit réimprimer ἃ Bale, 
chez Oporimus, en 1551 et 1559, ἐμ- 8", en faisant usage des manus- 
crits. Jacques Hertélius, natif de Coire, fitaussi imprimer a Bale, 
en 1501, une collection de sentences des anciens poétes, dans 
laquelle 11 fit quelques augmentations ἃ cle de Caméranius, tes 
principalement de StobGe.  Simonides v est compris comme dans 
les précédemtes. D’un autre coté, Michel Néander, rapporte 
aussi des fragmens de ce potte, p. 39.9 de son Aristologia 1 Gndarica 
Gracolatina, et Sententuenovem Lyricorum, ervariis tum Patrum, 
tum Lthnicorum hbris collecta, Bale, 1356, in-8?. Temi Etieme 
reimprima cette collection des Ivriques avec une version latine, en 
petit format, ex 1560 et 1566. Plantin rémmprima cette dermeére 
collection ἃ Anvers, en 1507. Fulvins Ursinus recueillit les ou- 
vrages de Simonides avec des notes, Anvers, 159%, 7n-8°, pages 
153-198 et 328-54, @une collection de lyriques tiés-supcrieure a 
celle de Henri Euenne. Paul Etienne r(imprima cependant cette 
dermére en 1600 et 1612. 

Les fragmens de Simonides se retrouvent dans le second volume 
du Corpus Poetarum Gracorum, Geneve, 1614, m-folto, page 12 f 
de Ja seconde partie. Ils ont été réimprimés beancoup plus cor- 
rectement daus les Anulecta ceterum Poctarum Grecorum, de 
Brunck, imprimés ἃ Strasbourg, in-8°.  C’est dans le premier vo- 
lume, qui est sans date, mais dont la préface est datée de Strasbourg, 
Je 13 décembre 1776, qu’on trouve a Ja page 120, cent douze frag- 
meus de Simonides de Céos ct de quelques pottes duo méme 
nom. On n'y trouve pas ἃ beaucoup prés toutes les pitces 
qui sont insérées dans le Corpus Poetarum ; mais on y en ht un 
grand nombre qui manquent dans cette volumineuse collection. 
Aprés la publication de la dernitre, M. Heyne, publia ἃ Goet- 
tingue, en 1785, un traité sur le fragment de Simonides que Platon 
nous a conservé dans son Profagoras ; il y distingue chaque vers 
de ce fragment, ce que le disciple de Socrates avoit négligé de 
faire, Cvest sur ce morceau ainsi disposé et commenté, que M. 
Boissonade a fait son élégante traduction. On peut donc aftirmer 
qu’une collection compléte des fragmens de Simonides de Céos et 
des deux autres écrivains grecs du méme nom, est encore ἃ faire ; 
elle mériteroit d’occuper un hellémste, aujourd’hui que létude de 
Ja langue grecque semble avoir repris en France une nouvelle 
activité. Be ἢ 
M. de F. d'U. in Mriuin’s δηπαῖες Encyclopédiques. 


¥," For a more complete collection of the Fragments of Simo- 
sides, we refer our Readers to CGiaisford’s Poete Minores Greci, 
T. 1. and to E. H, Barkeri Epist. Cr. ad Gaisf. in the Classical 
Journal for additional Fragments tv, and for Observations on, those 


collected by Gaisfurd.— bv. 
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Pars VII—[Vid. No. XX XVTJ. p. 5101 


Post Virorum laboies in hac re exercitatorum, duo tantum 
Carmina Antistrophica in Acharnensibus reperiri possunt. Eosdem 
tamenelipodica satis superque eluserunt. Inde nate sunt emen- 
‘lationes praepostere. Verum istas exagitare mihi nunquam in 
inimo fut. Satius est operi, diu nimis deducto, finem imponere. 
In Acharneusibus igitur monco esse 


v. 208 et suy. org. ἢ οἵ sic Hermann. de Metr. p. 195=205. 
223 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. Sed. Qda. 


ν. 263 et sqq. [τὰ lege 


Parys ἑταῖρε Baxyiov . V.3. Vulgo deest ἐν. 14 repo- 
σύγκωμε VUXTIMEpImARYET® sur, ne hiatus esset. V. 5. εἰς 
Ξ μοιχὲ παιξδέραστ᾽ ἐν δῆμον. At non ad δῆμον Phales 
ἕκτῳ σ᾽ ἔτει πρόσειπον advenit; verum 101 semper ad- 
ἔγῥημοην ἐλθών, ἀσμένως 51 fuit. Sed “ικαιόπολις ab urbe 
σπονδὰς ποιησάμενος ELAUT= per sex fere annos aberat. Ibid. 
ᾧ πραγμάτων τε καὶ μειχῶν Vulgo ἄσμενος. Id cum prece- 
καὶ αμάχων ἀπαλλαγείς" dentibus conjungi solet. At 
πολλῷ γὰρ ἐσθ᾽ ἥδιον, ὦ, rusticus, «Δ καιόπολις», non libenter 
κύπτουσαν εὑρόνθ' ὡρικῶξ 10] ad urbem venit: fuit tamen li- 
τὴν Στρυμοδώρηυ Θράτταν εἰς benter ἀπαλλαγεὶς μαχῶν. V. 10. 
τὰ Φειλλέως ὑλήφορον Vulgo κλέπτουσαν. Intelligere 
μέσην λαβόντα, καταβαλόντ- id nequeo. Dedi κύπτουσαν prop- 


a καταγιγαρτῆσαι, Paris. 14/ ter verba Sophronis apud Scho. 
ὁ δ᾽ αὖ Φαλῆς κατακυπτάζει. Mox ὠὡρικῶς habet Suid. in ipsa voce. 
V. 10. Cf. Pauli Silentiarn Epigr. an. V. 12. Vulgo ἐκ τοῦ 
Φελλέως. Repdsui gis τὰ Φελλέω:. Luditur hic sensu duplice. 
Etemm Φελλεὺς erat πετρώδης τύπος: quomodo dici potest res 
virilis. Mox ὑλήφορος audit res muliebris. V. 15. Delevi ἄραντα 
gl. pravam: que debuit esse ἀράμενον propter loca similia apud 
Dawes. p. 255. uecnon /hant νεῦρα, Berglero § citata, ex 
[pist. 1x. ἐμέλ)ησε δ᾽ ἂν THV—OnBaida ἀράμενος μέσην εἶτα ῥίψας 
εἰς τὸ κλινίδιον ἐχέσθαι τῆς σπουδῆς - ubi propter verba Conca 
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σπονδὰς ποιησάμενος pretulerim χεάσθαι τὰς σπονδάς. Ut in gratiam 
redeas cum puella viam esse facilem et felicem monet Ovidius: 
Sed lateri nec parce tuo ; par omnis im uno Concubitu : et rursus 
Oscula da flenti. Veneris da gaudia flenti. Par erit. 1106 uno 
solvitur ira moda. Cf. et Kurip. ‘Tro. 674. p? εὐφρονὴ Χαλᾷ τὸ 
δυσμενὲς γυναικὸς εἰς ἀνδρὸς λέχος. 


οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν οὗτος" V.3. Vulgo παῖε παῖε. At παῖ lic 
βάλλε βάλλε βάλλε βάλλε: correptum est pro παῖς, sicut παῦ 
παῖε Woes τὸν μιαρὸν pro παῦε. Phot. Had. τὸ παῦσαι 
οὐ βαλεῖς: οὐ βαλεῖς; λέγουσι μονοσυλλαβῶς. Vid. |lms- 
leium ad Herc. FP. 1410. Classicad Journal, No. xv. p. 
985, 6. 


σὲ μὲν καταλεύσομεν ἐν ulgo σὲ μὲν οὖν καταλεύσομεν ὦ μιαρά: at 

σέτοι μιαρὰ κεφαλή. κ σέ τοι sic geminantur. Vid. Blomfield. ad 
Heracl. 657. in Quarterly Rev. No. xviii. p. 360. et élmsi. ad 
Ajac. 1228. in Mus, Critic. Cantab, No. 1v.p. 485. 


287 et sqq. στρ. ἃ Ita disposmit Hermann. ae ae p. 101. ed. 
207 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. § Ime. Ipse lego in 30], 2. Eyal κατέτεμον 
ποτ᾽ ἀστοῖσι καττύματα ViCe E—yw τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσί ποτ᾽ ἐς καττύματα. 
At ἐς delevit Elmsl. : quem tamen latuit manifesto pravam esse 
scripturam κατατεμῶ. Ttenim Equites erat commissi anno priv- 
eunt. Id minime unesciebat Interpolator ; e cujus manu veut 
1ππεῦσι. 
504, ὅ. 
σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσομαι; ae αι crasin facit cums 2. Cf. Lys. 
κατά σε χώσομεν λίθοις. 116. Eq. 1175. et Ran. 512. Wezis- 
pou ἀπελθοντ᾽. 


Qh. 
ἀπηλεῖς 
δα δ ee Hernan ω Metr. p. 360. ed. 1. Reisig. Conject. 
are τὸν Aristoph. p. 210. Bentleis E Imsleiusque falluntur 
ζλικα φιλ- 5 
, omies. 
ardoanser ; 

JOR et βηη. στρ. 915 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. 
ἀλλὰ νυνὶ λέγ᾽ ὃ ὅτι σοι Boxe by XO. ἐκσέσεισται χαμᾶξ. oI. οὐχ ὁρᾷς 
τὴν τε Aaxstaimovsoy αὐτὸν, ὅτι σειόμενον AQ. ἀλλὰ μή μοι πρό- 

ᾧασιν" 
τῶν τρόπων σοὐστὶ φιλος᾽ ὡς ἀλλὰ κατάθου τὸ βέλος. AI. 
τόδε τὸ ᾿ ws ὅδε ys 


> af Ἄ , ne 
λαρκίδιον οὐ προδώσω ποτε. σειστὸς ἀμένης στρυφῇ ᾿κτείνετο. 


Valgo τῷ τρόπῳ----φίλον. At syntaxis est. λέγε τε, τὴν Aaxsdesmovioy 
τρόπον αὐτὸν, ὅτι φίλος col ἐστιν. Et sane φίλος legisse videlur 
Schol. καὶ εἰπὲ ὅτῳ τρόπω [lege ὅτι τῶν τρόπων] 6 Aaxstasmovids ἐστὶ 
σοι φίλος. Quis sit ille modus Laconicus exponit Hesych. Aaxw- 
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νικὸν τρόπον περαίνειν, παιδεραστεῖν ἢ παρέχειν ἑαυτὸν τοῖς ξένοις. Loc 
postremum fecerat Δικαιόπολις, quando ilhs τὰς σπονδὰς acceperat. 
To antistrophicis vulgo σειστὸς ἅμα τῇ στροφῇ γίγνετα. MS. B. et 
Schol. στροφιγγί. Inde erui στροφῇ ᾿κτείνετο : et vice ἅμα τῇ o. dedi 
ἀμένης. Ltymol. ᾿Αμένης---παρὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν μένος. Suam impoten- 
tiam in prelio Veneris expertus est Δικαιόπολις ; ut ulio tempore 
demonstrabo. Facete igitur, dum ad penem digito intendit, senex 
rem suam esse tranquillam, diu licet commotam, commonstrat. 


342, 3. 
οὗτοιΐ σοι χαμᾶζε" καὶ Vulgo χάμαι. Sed ob sequens et 
σὺ κατάθου τὸ ξίφος πάλιν. ἃ prucedens χαμᾶξε, idem hic quoque 

postulatur. 

908 et sqq. στρ. 

385 ct sqq. ἀντιστρ. 


᾿ Ita Kust.e Schol. 


Φ ᾿ 4" . ae . « 
404, 5,6, 7. Sic lege versus, quos Bentleius pro senariis dimi- 
diatis habuit. 


Εὐριπίδιον ἄκουσον, εἴπερ Tw ποτε" 

“ΔΙκαιόπολις καλεῖ κακύσχολι σ΄- ΕΥ̓͂. O11} yur 

oll. AAA ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽- ΕΥ̓͂. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον 41. ᾽.4λλ' ὅμως" 
ΕΥ̓͂. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήσομαι" 4]. ΚΝατάβαιν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν σχολῇ" 


Vulgo Εὐριπίδιον ὑπάκουσον εἴπερ δήποτ᾽ ἀνθρώπων τινί, Suid. εἶπερ 
ποτ᾽ in Εἴπερ. αἱ Rav.*sizep πώποτ᾽ 1.6. εἴπερ τῴ ποτε Cujus gl. est 
ἀνθρώπων τινι. Mox vulgo “Δικαιόπολις καλεῖ oe Δολλίδης ἐγώ. At 
ineptum est istud Χολλίδης. Lpse erui καλεῖ κακόσχολα σά. Ltenim 
Euripides scripsit dramata, non minus quoad materiem quam ad 
urtem, aliquatenus κακόσχολα. Certe ad hunc locum respesit 
Schol. ad 307. τὸ δὲ ἀναβάδην, ἐπὶ ὑψηλοῦ τόπου καθημένος" κακο- 
σχύλως δὲ εἶπε. Lauditur igitur in lectione nostra AixcacmoAis καλεῖ 
χκακόσχολά σ᾽ : quie sonat idem atque Aixaia ἣ πόλις καλεῖ τὰ σὰ 
κακόσχολα, vel «“ικαιόπολις κακόσχολα καλεῖ σε. Postremo ad v. 4. 
retuli ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σχολὴ (que vulgo exstant post ἐγώ) mutata mn ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐν σχολῇ. Ktemmm Δικαιόπολις, dum Kuripidem καταβάδην im 
scenam intrare jubet, ne quid detrimenti ille capiat, magnopere 
tumet. 


100) ct 544. orp. 


102 : ΐ Ita Hermann. de Metr. p. 245. ed. 1. 
1402 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. 


506 et sqq. Sic lege 3 
io Λάμαχ᾽ ὦ βλέπων ἀστραπὰς : 
βοήθησον ὦ φανεὶς γοργολόφας Ἢ 
>. lf me χ f 2 ¥ 
iw Λαμαχ w φίλων φίλτατ᾽, εἴ ΠῚ 
τις ἢ ταξίαρχος ἢ τειχόμαχος = § 
iii Bn oti 
τι ονύσας" ἔγω γὰρ ἔχομαι μέσος. : 
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V.3. Vulgo φίλ᾽ ὦ φυλέτα. Dedi φίλων φίλτατ : de phrasi vide 

aunotata ad Ipb. T. 827 in Classical Journal, No. xv. p. 144. et 

adde Suid,” Εσχατ᾽ ἐσχάτων κακὰ διαπέπρακται" ὁμοῖά ἐστι τῇ Δεινό- 

repa δεινοτάτου καὶ Κύντερα κυντάτου. Idem in Πέρα habet ἀρρήτων 

ἀρρητότερα καὶ κακῶν πέρα. Unde alio tempore Sophoclis locum 

vexatissinum emendabo. Mox post ταξίαρχος delenda ἢ στρατηγὸς 

- voluit Elmsl. cum Hotibio, et legendum τι pro tis, collato Eq... 
119. et sex alus locis. 


665 et sqq. στρ. ’ 5 

GOS εἰ sqq. ἀντιστρ. § Ita Kast. 

§36—859. Quatuor systemata sex versuum. Ita Br. Vid. ad Ran. 
416. 814. 808. Thesm. 959. Eq. 975. et 1311. 


29 et sqq. στρ. } : 
940 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. Ita Elmsl. 


Q71 et sqq. στρ. ὶ ; _ 
O88 et 844. ἀντιστρ. lta Hermann. de Metr. p. 364=509. 


1008 et sqq. στρ. ᾿ 7 
1037 et 544. ἀντιστρ. Ita Kust. e Schol. 


1350 et sqq. στρ. . 
3162 et 544. ae lta Kust. 


1190 et sqq. Sic lege 
AA, ἀτταταὶ , 
ἁτταταὶ 
στυγερὰ ταδὶ 
κρυερὰ may: 
τάλας ἔγω διόλλυμαι 3 
δορὸς ὑπὸ πολεμίου Tumsic’ 
ἐκεῖνο δ᾽, οἱμ᾽ αἰακτὸν, οὔτ᾽ 
ἄνεκτον ἂν γίνοιτό μοι" 
Δικαιόπολις γὰρ, εἴ μ᾽ Gos τετρωμένον, 
? > Y ͵ i 3. F be “Ὁ » 4 
καρτ᾽ ἔγχανοι γε ταῖσδ᾽ ἐμαῖς ἂν ἐν τύχαις. 10 
Al. ἀταταὶ 
ἀταταὶ 
τῶν τιτθίων ὡς χλιαρὰ καὶ Κυδώνια" 
Φιλήσατόν με μαλθακῶς, ὦ χοιρίω, 
τὸ τιριπεταστὴν καὶ τὸ μανδαλωτόν. 15 
TOV γὰρ χοᾶ νῦν πρῶτο: ἐκπέπωκα. 
ΛΑ. io iw τραυμάτων ἐπωδύνων---- ‘ 
Al. in ἰὴ ἄμαχε παίδιον χύτρας--- 
AA. στύγν᾽,, "Ερις, Aeya— 
AI. ply’, "Ἔρος, λέγω--- ' 00 
AA, τί μέ συ Saxvess ; 
241. τί μέ συ xvveis; 
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Yic medium, ct qua pes altissimus, ultimus alter 
Alligat, huic lorum adsuitur latissima ducens 
Cingula calce super—pedibus sic omnia firma, 
Omnia tuta manent; at vincula fibula parce 
Contrabat, aut loro arctato violentits ustus 
Q1dipodionx tlammam experiere podagra. 
sectile quin jignum fagus procera ministyet, 
Aut montana ulmus, vel torno rasile buxum 
Prebeat, aut melior solido de robore quercus. 
Sitque chalybs planus ; sulcatw forma carina: 
Ducit mexpertum, at plane felicior orbis 

expediet faciles (experto credite) cursus. 
Mercibus exteruis malé creditur, usyuc manebis 
‘Putius in patria, nostrisque instructior ibis, 
Quam Batava: si quéis utuntur Amazones armis 
Cinctus eas—lenté latos latissnma portant 
Fulcia pedes, ea non curvata: conscia Luna, 
éJualis nostra ambit: stat pondus mutile ferrs 
‘Tort’ fronte mmax fera propugnacula tollens, 
Implicitique horrent magnis super orbibus orbes. 

Jamque adeo armatus vitream in discrimen iturus 

Quare superficiem, vel qua tibi lubricus aquor 
Lieve, favente gelu, ‘lacus offerat, aut ubi Camus 
Indignatus aquas cymbe non amphius aptas 
Nunc pedibus dorsum assuescit Pater—O ubi campt, 
Augustaque Javans muros undante canali 
Alveus! O quis me gelido super equore sistet, 
Gud curvo fluvius mordens cana arva meatu 
(bliquat 1ipam, et sinuoso gurgite tortus 
Volvit honoratas sine nomine nobilis undas ! 
Quam. varia ante oculos hic rerum ludit imago, 
Scilicet unde artis praecepta haurire licebit : 
tlic Hermes vitream per humum ruit, et pede in uno 
Roadit iter liquidum recta digito indice ductus, 
Omnia Mercurio similis, motumque figuramque, 
Extensamque manum, et, pennati more ministri, 
Ferrea subnectens levibus talaria plantis. 
Alter adest molli alternans vestigia lapsu, 
Circuituve orbem coelans, qualem ipsa Mathesis 
Invideat, quorum seriem trahit infinitam, 
Sulcat et intortis sinuosa volumina gyris. 
Δὲ neque’ preteream te fas est, qui pede ferreo 
Felix arte tua transverso marmora cursu 
Pervolitas, urgesque pedem pede, calceque calcen. 
(uid memorem multos luctantes limine im ipso, 
(ui dura invita certamina Pallade tentant ὃ 
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Οὐκ εἴ γε κυκεῶν' ἐπιπίοις βληχωνίαν. Quod ad lusum in παιὼν ἰὼ ef 
παίων io, cf. Pac. 455, 0. sic legendas i ἰὼ παιὼν iw. “Agere re 
παίων ἀλλ᾽ iw ὍΝ λέγε : ubiillud ἰώ jure poterat clamare aliquis 
verberatus. V.26. Vulgo οὐχὶ νυνί. Rav. οὐχὶ viv γε. Ded: οὐ 
τανῦν γέ: Cf. (Ed. €. 387. G16. In Plat. υ0. pro οὐχὶ γυνί γ᾽ 
Rav. οὐχὶ τοίνυν: voluit οὐ τανῦν γε. Mox vulgo τήμερον. Rav. 
σήμερον. Reposui ὁσημέραι quotidie. Facetissimum est votum hoc 
Diceopolidis qui, sut iste homo apud Kustath. "08. p. 1675. 
βαινόμενος βαίνων ποτὲ νύμφιος ἄλλοτε νύμφη, cupit sibi satisfiers, 
quando aliis satisfacere nequit. ΠΙυα ὁσημέραι aliquatenus es ponit 
Theognid. 1336. Εὔδει σὺν καλῷ παιδὶ πανημέριος. Sententlam 
sic construe : παίων ὁσημέραι! ia με παίοντα [τότε] ἀσύμᾷορον ἀλλ᾽ εν 
τανῦν γϑε. 

1214,5. στρ. α΄. 1218,9. στρ. β΄. (920,3. ere. y’. 

1216,7. ἄντιστρ. a 1420,1. ἀντιστρι 6. 1224,5. ἀντίφτρ. +. 


, 1226 et sqq. Sic lege 
yi λόγχη τις ἐμπέπηγέ μοι δι’ ὀστέων ὀδυρτά" στρ. ὅ΄. 
21]. τήνελλα καλλίνικος. 
ΧΟ. τήνελλα δῆτ᾽ εἴπερ καλεῖ σ᾽, “ ὦ πρέσβυ καλλίνικος," ἀντιστε. ὃ΄. 
Τήνελλ᾽ τ ἀγῶν' ἐδύσω" 
τ χαίροις λαβὰν τόνδ᾽ ἀσκόν" A στρ. cae 
2]. ὁρᾶτε τουτονὶ κένον. 
καὶ πρὸς γ᾽ ἄκρατον ἐγχέας ἀμυστιν idaho: 
ἕπεσθε yur ἄδοντες" ἀντιστρ. ε- 
AO. ἀλλ᾽ ὁψόμεσθ᾽, ὅσῃ χαρᾷ 
τήνελλα, καλλίνικον ἄδοντες σὲ καὶ τὸν ἀσκῦν. 10 


Mirum in modum Comici verba, que nemo intelligere potuit, 
disjecta exhibent editioues: nempe e€ v. 6. et 2. unus efficitur, et 
ν. 4, SIC legitur : Τήνελλα νῦν ὦ ἀγένναδα (MSS. ὦ γένναδα) χώρει 
λαβων τὸν ἀσκὸν, et inv. 8. additur τήνελλα καλλίνικος. Verum ipse 
nin] video, quid sibi velit ὁρᾶτε τουτονὶ χένον post ὀδυρτά : neque 
gratias leves Editoribus egissem, si quis nubi sententiw ἸῸΝ 
explicuisset ; quem ipse nunc aliis eatricare possum.  Tyistens 
Lamachi vocem ὀδυρι ἃ nidet Δικαιόπολις per suum letitie epipho- 
nema Τήνελλα : quod pro secundo accipit omine chorus, et subdit 
Τήνελλα δῆτα" εἰπερ Τήνελλα (qua: hic Ape as oNoie a! s‘cut Νίκη m 
Lys. 317. “Δέσποινα Νίκη, necnon in Av. 549. Nixy πέτεται) xades 
σ᾽ “ὦ πρέσβυ καλλίνικος ἀγῶν᾽ ἐδύσω' χαίροις: λαβὼν τόνδ᾽ ἀσκον.᾽ 

ubi respicitur ad certamen supra memoratum in v. 100]. ὃς δ᾽ ὧν 
ἐχπῇ Πρώτιστος, ἀσκὸν Κτησιφῶντος λήψεται : ubi Schol. ἐτίθετο δὲ 
ἀσκὸς πεφυσημένος ἐν τῇ τῶν Χοῶν ἑορτῇ, ἐφ οὗ ἔδει τοὺς πίνοντας πρὺς 
ἀγῶνα ἑστάναι καὶ τὸν πρῶτον πίνοντα, ὡς νικήσ' ἄντὰ λαμβάνειν ἀ ἀσκον: 
unde patet me non male cruisse ἀγῶν ἐδύσω ex ὦ ἀγένναδας (sic 
chim M55., opinor, cxhibent): prascrtim cum phrasis ἀγῶνα 
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éyoaobas sit proba et aliquoties depravata; sicut in Orest. 838. ubi 
legitur Ψυχῆς ἀγῶνα τὸν προκείμενον περὶ Δώσων, ἐν ᾧ ζῆν ἢ θανεῖν 
ὑμᾶς χρεών. Werum ibi Canter voluit Δύσων vero prosime: lege 
“Ἰ"σόμενος, οὗ : Quod probasset, optnor, J. Pierson; alle chim in 
Notis MSS penes ne voluit dgapav, propter illud δραμούμενος in 
A. Π. 115. ψυχῆς ἀγῶνα---Δραμούμενον necnon ἀγῶνα----ὃράμοιμ᾽ in 
Alcest. 489. LElwe obiter. Ad Comicum redeo. [6] reposul 
“boos vice “χώρει. Eadem var. lect. in Kugip. Tro. 1905. Hic 
very dicitur χαίροις λαβὼν ut χαιρὼν συλλαβων τὴν μείρακα in Plut. 
[079 : neque valde distant loca ad Nub. 510. in Classicai 
Journal, No. xxvi. p. 879. V. 9. Vulgo ἑψόμεσθα σὴν χάριν. At 
MSS., ni fallor, exrtcat χαράν, Inde erut ὅσῃ χαρᾷ. Certe 
in tali Joco est oppurtunum ὅσος : et Ran. 790. ὁ δῆμος aveBoa-— 
“ἠράνιον ὅσον. Alns fortasse placebit ὅσῃ χερί: ubi χεὶρ sicut manus 
apud Janos significat mullitudinem. ici poterat igitur ὅσῃ χερὶ, 
it ὅσος ὄχλος in Pint. 750. Nub. 750. et στράτευμ᾽ ὅσον in Plien. 
hoe, 
Duham Ltoua, Kalend. Mart. A.S. mpcecxvi, 


CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, 
As connected with the’ lighter History and with the Lite- 
rature of that U'nrcersilty. 


Beronre the publication of the Cambridge Calendar, a good 
collection of Triposes was a valuable thing, as containing the only 
printed st of the honors of the senatc-nouse. Such a collection 
still retams its value in the hands of the intelligent, as exhibiting 
playful satires on the follies and the gravities of the day, or happy 
specimens of elegant composition from Etonian and other pens. 

Two such ‘lriposes are presented now to our readers. The 
first poem, on Scates and Scating, needs no prelimimary comment ; 
and the author. may be discovered by a very easy calculus, being 
that senior optime in the year 1787, to whose name is attached 
the significant ‘mark of (A) in the calendar. Of the second Tripos 
here re-piinted the author is to us unknown ; while the subject of 
that day may be told in a very few words: The White Bear 
tavern was interdicted ; and the Fellow-Commoners of Trinity, in- 
cluding the Z'rue Blues, were put on short commons by the 
interdict. 


ζ 
ἐῶ 
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Ποασὶ δ᾽ ὑπαὶ λιπαροῖσιν ἐδήσατο καλὰ πεύιλα. 


llom. I. 15. 44. 


Vincia pedum e duro chalybis conflata metallo, 
I'gregium artis opus, variasque ex ordine partes 
Expediam, Arctoi circumdare qualia plantis 
Festinant juvenes, quo tempore parcits urit 
Phoebus humum, et gelide gliscit violentia brumz. 

Cyclopum mprimis magni de gente petendus 
Tnsigni arte faber ; porro huc vestigia tendas, 
Alma suos inter quem Granta recenset alumnos, 
In vicumn, ingentem recto qui tramite ducit 
Ad pontem Cami: hic oculis fors obvia surget 
Parva antiqua domus, sed qua vis notior ulla est 
Propter aquas Can ; quippe aitis symbola multa 
Ante fores pendent fabriliaque instrumenta 
Desuper—adversus picto strepit arjete murus. 
Sat quoque notus herus, furvam modd conspice vestem, 

“t furvam barbs segetem, furvosque capillos. 
‘ponde huic mercedem facilis; nec inutile pacto 
Forsan erit sacri superaddere pocula tnusti ; 
(uippe open auditi non immemor acrior instat, 
Jamque domus resona tremefacta incude laborat. 

Massa tibi hic chalybis spatio porrecta sat ampia 
Lligitur, mensura pedum justissima quantum 
Flagitat; ast alté compressi pollicis ictum 
Dimidia plus parte affectans ardua vincat : 

Altis evectum incessus per lubrica ducit 

Mollior, et faciles componit Gratia motus. 

At chaly bis pars ima Deum jam passa domantem 
Nasccotem induitur Lunam, angustumque decenter 
Desinit in rostrum, qualis curvata carina 

Sulcat aquam, saltuque undis caput altius effert. 
Haud procul a rostro summe vi dissita masse 
Lamia se attollens flammis atque arte domatur 

Jn furcam, hgnum aptatam que dente tenaci 
Mordeat ; ἃ tergo patulus sese annulus offert, ὶ 
Jaque illum οι ligno demitutur acta superné 

be cachlea masituans sinugso arctissima ferro : 
Hance super eri,itur preacutus cuspide clavus 

Tma potens avido caleis comprendere morsu, 

{it prohibere pedem Japsu fluitame mover Ὁ 

Jamque opus esactum et visu muabile surgit 
Machina—quod regtat, quo yuncta ligamine planta 
Hierreat, exponani. transit terno ordine hgnum 
Balteus, hic nexu digitorum extrema coércet, 
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Vic medium, ct qua pes altissimus, ultimus alter 
Alligat, huic lorum adsuitur Jatissima ducens 
Cingula calce super—pedibus sic omnia firma, 
Q)muia tuta manent; at vincula fibula parce 
Contrabat, aut loro arctato violentits ustus 
(idipodionie tlammam experiere podagra. 
sectile quin lignum fagus procera mmistyet, 
Aut montana ulmus, vel torno rasile busum 
Prebeat, aut melior solido de robore quereus. 
Sitque chalybs planus ; suleatw forma canna: 
Ducit nexpertum, at plane felicior orbis 

Expediet faciles (experto credite) cursus. 
Mercibus exterats malé creditur, usyuc manebis 
"Putius in patria, nostrisque instructior ibis, 
Quam Batava: si quéis utuntur Amazones armis 
Cinctus eas—lenté latos latissnnaa portant 
Fulcia pedes, ea non curvata: conscia Lune, 
{Qualis nostra ambit: stat pondus inutile fern 
‘Tort’ fronte nama fera propugnacula tollens, 
Implicitique horrent magnis super orbibus orbes. 

Jamque adeo armatus vitream in discrimen iturus 

Quzxre superficiem, vel qua tibi lubricus aquor 
1 μενα, favente gelu, ‘lacus offerat, aut ubi Camus 
Indignatus aquas cymbe non aimplius aptas 
Nunc pedibus dorsum assuescit Pater—O ubi campi, 
Augustaque lavans muros undante canali 
Alveus! O quis me gelido super equore sistet, 
(Juda curvo fluvius mordens cana arva meatu 
()bliquat 1ipam, et sinuoso gurgite tortus 
Volvit honoratas sine nomine nobilis undas ! 
Quam varia ante oculos hic rerum ludit imago, 
Scilicet unde artis precepta haurire licebit : 
Elic Hermes vitream per humum ruit, et pede im uno 
Rodit iter liquidum recta digito indice ductus, 
Omnia Mercurio similis, motumque figuramque, 
Extensamque manum, et, pennati more ministr), 
Ferrea subnecteus levibus talaria plantis. 
Alter adest molli alternans vestigia lapsu, 
Circuituve orbem coelans, qualem ipsa Mathesis 
Jnvideat, quorum seriem trahit infinitam, 
Sulcat et intortis sinuosa volumina gyris. 
Δὲ neque preteream te fas est, qui pede ferreo 
Felix arte τὰ transverso marmora cursu 
Pervolitas, urgesque pedem pede, calceque calcem. 
(uid memorem multos luctantes limine im ipso, 
Jui dura invita certamina Pallade tentant ὃ 
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[lis nulla quies—multus quatit ila casus ; 
Costarum hos signant, aut livida valnera lumbi, 
Aut os dente minus, fracteve injuria fronts. 

Hic oculos μὰς flecte, forum qua mobile late 
Exponit venale Chaos, stat littora juxta 
Insudans lucro miseri farrago popelli ; 

En tibi poma, nuces, usti duo germina Peti, 

Quem ubi Virginie purissimus educat hortus, 

Et florem Scotiv patrio ter sulphure tnctum. 
Adfertur panis, non ille memor brevis δὲν), 

Theriacen redolens et Zinziber, adstat O porti 

Fervida vis, expers undarum, et spurneus humor 
Musti et Cervisie, mentitague lamina Genevam. 

_\t procul hinc, quisquis generosi haud indigus haustus 
Forté venis, talis nares et odunbus auras 

Jumiperi complet gravis halitus atque ‘l'abaci. 

At nimis ah! vereor, coetum glomeratur in unum 
'Turba fiequens, fluvius ne mole oneratus iniqua 
Volvat aquis, nuper quot corpora viderit udum 
Oppetiisse torum, ut glaciem patefecit hiulcus 
Trentus, et undarum Jaxas effudit habenas: 
Collapsi subiere omnes, diductaque apertum 
Enusit glacies torrentem, at corpora aqua vis 
Invasit prostrata, et funere mersit acerbo. 
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—— kdisti satis, atque bibisti. How. 
DixERAT 3; accepit mandatum immite tyranni 
Aunbus invitis Granta, et crudelia jussa : 
Perque forum, per cauponas, tristesque tabernas 
Audiri questus atque illetabile murmur. 
At limen (memini tempus) qua sepe bibebam 
(Da mcmorem lacrymam) yucunda oblivia cure, 
Nune fiustra meestas Jatebins solosque recessus 
-Explicat, atque urs vocat in couvivia picta. 
‘Hen devota domus! Non te transire solebam, 
tnunc pretereo invitus, sedesve relictas 
a5 datur) niuitu tristi contemplor, mani 
erfixus Juctn desiderioque retentus. 
Juterea haucd ultro donunus vacat, ipsa fatigant 
Otia, nec [οἰ cernit pinguemque popimam 
Desertatn, vacuamque domum, tacitamque culinam. 
Ficu mozstam rerum faciem! vos dicite, vestes 
Quéis ornat nitidas argentea fimbria, in agris 
Seu forte erratis, pronove stupescitis amue, 
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$isciuctosve juvat per gramina mane gradiri, 
<Quam lento surgit quam lento Jumine Phoebus 
Descendit ; motu quam tardo tempora aguntur, 
{udm tardo lucis quam tardo tadia noctis. 
Nempe ista in misrros domus est crudefis alunnos 
Ante alias, que tres und complectitur edes 
Conjugio leto et telici feedere junctas ; 

Non magis jusignis forma, splendore, columuis, 
‘Atria qua niuda structura et cespite pulchra 
Panduntur, vernas qua porticus accipit auras, 
Qualis et Augustum Phocbi ferventis ab astu 
Defendisse potest, et detinuisse sub umbré) 
Quam sumptu, dapibus, luxu, mensique, cpulisque. 
(ur non ut quoedain per calles mané videmus, 
Cum labor assuetis vocat e fumante culina 
Passibus impanbus quem lignea tibia portat, 
Checuitus gratos peragentem ἢ Suavior ili 

Fortuna arrisit, melioraque tempora vidit ! 

Scilicet haud iterumn numerabit pramia cure, 

\ut cernet lato geminatos ore labores. 

Nec rursum, arboreas cium Sol produxerit umbras, 
Pompa culmaris procedet, splendidus ordo, 

Non siccis labris servi, madidis coquus alis ; 
Plenave sudabit nigri manus ossea lixw 

Mhus, tmmunde cui tradita cura culinz. 

J nunc, infelis, vigilataque carmma dele, 

“um nemo inpransus potuit cantare, nec uuquam 
Digna legi cecinit stomacho latrante poeta : 
Maonides calait vino οὐ djxit Achillem 

ira vesanum, ante oculos patris Llectora cesum, 
Atque irrampentem metuentia Tartara lucem. 

Tu verd jucenis, studiis οὔτ forte vacaris, 
Desine qua sferiles posuit natura paludes 
Cocnoque incultos agros obdusit ct undis 
(Quwrere pennatam pricdain, densisque tencri 
Fluctibus, ἃς limo vestigia tarda movere. 
effusus labor est, Οἱ cura moratur inanis. 

Non tibi jueunde socialia gaudia mense, 

Non tibi, ventriculo si latrent viscera, fumant 
{nstaurate epulw, nec dulcia fundit Tacchus 
Pocula; dam glutit senior porcum leporemve 
Grecari’assuetus, totoque abdomine fervet. 

Huc ided adventum est tandem—non grata juventus 
Dum roseo sedet ore salus, scintillat ocellus, 

Dum fervet vigor et venis nova vita resullat, 
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Tempus letitixz est—sed tunc, cum tarda podaerz 
Opprimet et proprio sub pondere membra vacilkin 
Tune epule nigrique decent penetralia lustn. 
Ergo mané donec gravis atque sevenor wtas, 
Os donec multis reverenter amabile rugis 
Provocat ad veneris trepidum et certamina viui. 
Tunc ubi se volvet toto sanctissimus auno 
Pheebus, cumque Dei terni mysteria sacra 
Commemorare decet ; plena tibi gaudia mensa: 
Et pocla indulge demens licitumque furorem. 


In Comitiis Posterioribus, Mar. 30, 1780. 


LIFE OF HEYNE. 


Parr I. 


it is pleasing to dwell on the virtues and merits of those to whos 
we are bound by the ties of gratitude; and in recording them, 
while we gratify those feelings, we may also have the satisfaction 
of impressing others, ina certain degree, with the same respect and 
admiration with which we are ourselves annnated. { should falsely 
urrogate to mysclf what does not belong to me, if I wished to be 
understood as deriving the information, which I shall communicate, 
exclusively from myself. ‘This is so far from being the case, that 
a greater part of it I owe to a publication of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Heeren,’ of Gottingen, who, like myself, had been Heyne’s 
pupil ; and bad lived with bim in habits of the strictest ἢ nendship 
and imtimacy for a long seties of years, and was also connected 
with him by near yelationship.* But, notwithstanding this advan- 
sage, which I concede to Mr. Heeren, it will not be too much fos 
me to say, that the general features and substance of this bioma- 
phical article are in my own recollection and knowledge; though 
{ could not have spoken of particulars with equal accuracy, with- 
out Mr. Heeren’s assistance. Residing at the same place with 
Heyne, in the midst of his relations and friends, having co.munica~ 


1 1 am proud to call this excellent and distinguished man my friend. He 
published soon after Heyne’s death a biographical account of Heyne, 11 
German; and read his eulogium, in Latin, te the Royal Socicty of Sciences 
at Gottingen, on the 24th October, 1812. The title of the fo.mer is: Chris- 
tian Gottlob Heyne, hographisch dorgestellt von 4. H. U. Hecren. Gottingen 
1813; and of the latter, Memoria Christian’ Gottlob Heynii, commeuduta v.. 
consessu Reg, Soccetatis Scient. Ad d xx1v Oct. Mpcccxil. 

2 Ile married one of Heyne’s daughters. 
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tion with those acquaintances and connexions, who, though living 
im different parts, yet could give, either from their correspondence, 
or former intercourse with the deceased, information upon several 
points, which the biographer had occasion, to ascertain; having 
moreover the use of all Heyne’s papers and letters, Mr. Lieeren was 
better enabled than any other person, to furnish a correct account 
vf his dlustrious friend: and with him as my guide, I trust [ shall 
acquit myself asa conscientious historian, m exhibiting the follow- 
ing sketch. 

Heyne had left among his papers a fragment of his own biography ; 
which itis truly to be lamented that he did not finish. Nothmg 
could have been more instructive, than the memoirs of sucha man, 
written by himself, and with that candor and acuteness of observa- 
tion, which characterised his mind. But he only made a beginning 
vf thiy undertaking, which does not go beyond the years of his 
youth. From this fragment, however, it may be seen what we 
have lost in not possessing the whole. [t will not be a subject of 
wonder, that he did not complete this narrative, when it is consider- 
ed how many avocations were every moment diverting his attention. 
A man so occupied in the service of others, and so over-burdened 
with various dutics, as he was, had no time to think of himself. 
This was the last subject, on which be would be disposed to bestow 
his leisure, if he ever had any leisure, or hours of respite from 
positive and active engagements. What concerned himself would 
be procrastiuated, and even the longest life does not suffice to 
retrieve the losses, which procrastination always entails. But let 
us Dow enter upon our subject. 


Curistian Gott tog’ Eeynt was born at Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, on the 25th of September, 1790. The day of his birth 
is, indeed, not exactly ascertained; but that of Ins baptism was 
recorded in the church register, as September the 26th of that 
year: and Heyne himself assumed the 25th as the day on which 
he entered this world. His birth-day, however, was usually cele- 
brated on the 26th. George Wyn, bis father, was by trade a 
finen-weaver, and ina poor and humble situation. He was twice 
married ; “nd our Lleyne was by the second marriage, being the 
eldest of four sons. By his first marriage, George Heyne had 
only one daughter. “This good man passed his life in struggling 


(a rape ph arp sf PDE 

* GorrTLos means praise-god, and is frequently used as a Christian name, 
i that part of Germany where Heyne was horn. Other names of a similar 
composition are likewise common there; which is not so much the case in 
the other provinces. 
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with poverty and want, and those adversities, which an unpropitious 
fortune heaped upon bim, It is affecting to read the dehueation 
of lus circumstances m the words of his son: “No fortunate 
incident,” says he, “ ever favored his plans, and his endeavours to 
improve his situation. A succession of reverses brought him even 
below the level of a middling condition, Tlis old age was, therefore, 
abandoned to indigence, and to Ils compauions, hopelessness and 
dejection of spits. ‘The manufactures were, at that time, m 
Saxony, in a dechming state ; and the misery among the working 
classes, in those places, where hnen cloth was made, was uncommonly 
great. The earnings were scarcely sufficient to support the work- 
man himself; much Jess his family. ‘The most shocking sight, in 
my opinion, which a perverse state of society can present, 1s that, 
when honest, honorable, and conscientious industry, by the utmost 
exertion of Jabor, cannot gain the necessaries of life, or when the 
diligent workman cannot even find employment for bis hands; and, 
with his arms crossed, must lament that involuntary tdleness, which 
makes him suffer hunger, aud compels him to behold those whom 
he loves deprived of the necessaries of life. 

“41 was born and brought up iu the greatest Indigence. The 
earliest companion of my childhood was want; and the first inpics- 
sions 1 received were the tears of my mother, who did uot know 
where to obtain bread for her children, Flow often have | seen her, 
ona Saturday, with weeping eyes, when she returued home unable 
to find a purchaser for the work which the utmost csertions of he 
husband, and the labor cf many a mght, had produced! Some- 
times a new attempt to sell the articles was made by my sister, or 
by me; I was obliged to call again on the diaper or dealer, to see 
whether we could not find a purchaser for our goods. ‘There is a 
sort of persons in {π᾿} γέ of the country, called dealers, who do 
nothing but buy up articles, especially in the linen trade; the; 
purchase from the poor workmen the cloth for the lowest price 
possible, and sell it afterwards in other places at high prices. — | 
often saw one of these petty tyrants with the pride of an eastern 
despot reject the goods offered hin, or deduct a tifle from the 
price asked, and from the wages of the labor. ‘The poor workmen 
were forced to pait with their hard carvings for less than was their 
due, and to make trp by severe privations what they thus had lost. 
Such sights were what kindled the first spark of sensibility in my 
childish heart. Instead of being dazzled by the prosperity of these 
persons, who lived and throve upon the crumbs taken from so many 
hundieds of the starvmg workmen, and of being struck with awe by 
their splendor, I was tilled with indignation against them. The 
first time I heard of the death of a tyrant, the idea rose within me 
to becone: a Brutus against every oppressor of the poor: fur to 
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such beings I conceived that the misery of my starving family was 
owing. I have often since had occasion to reflect, that it is by the 
interposition of a kind providence, that the unhappy wretch, who 
is sunk in misery, is placed in such circumstances as preserve him 
from being driven to extremities, and plunging ito crime ; that his 
energy Is restramed, and his feelmgs withheld from violence. 

‘ Mv good parents did for me what they cquid, and sent me to a 
common school in the suburbs. There | was commended for a 
quick apprehension of what was taught, and for an eager disposi- 
tion to Jearn. My schoolmaster had two sons, who were returned 
trom the University of Leipzig. ‘They were corrupt and uuprin- 
cipled young men, and took great pains to mislead me. ‘They 
inade my life miserable, by terrifying and ill-treating me, because I 
refused to unite jn their schemes of depravity. When I was but 
ten years old, 1 bad begun to mstruct the child of one of our neigh- 
bours i reading and writing, in order to earn the money, which 1 
had to pay to my schoolmaster. ‘The common instruction that was 
given m the school soon left me nothing to learn; and if 1 wanted 
to begin Latin, 1 had to take private lessons. This was to be at 
an extra expeuse of two-pence a week, which my parents could not 
afford. Fora long time this was a source of grieftome. I hada 
godfather who was a wealthy baker, and half-brother to my mother. 
ne Saturday I was seit to him to fetch a loaf. With weeping 
eyes [entered his house. Being asked by him the cause of my 
sorrow, L attempted to answer, but a flood of tears burst forth, and 
J could with difficulty explain the cause of my affliction. My 
generous godfather offered to pay the weekly two-pence for me; 
unposing itas a condition, that [ should come to him every Sunday, 
and say to him, by heart, the Jesson from the gospel. ‘This was 
subsequently of advantage to me; I exercised my memory, and 
learnt to deliver myself without diffidence. Intoxicated with joy, I 
ran with my loaf, tossed it repeatedly im the air, and, barefooted as 
I was, leaped for pleasure. Iu the midst of these gesticulations, my 
loaf fell into a kennel; an accident which restored me to reason. 
My mother was pleased with the good tidings ; my father less so. 
‘Thus a feav years passed ; my master confirmed, what I had long 
known, that 1 could learn niothing farther from him. ‘The time 
was arrived, when I was to Jeave school, and to adopt that mode of 
life which my forefathers had followed. If the artificer were not 
by oppressions of many different kinds deprived of the fruits of 
his laborious judustry, and of many advantages which belong to a 
good and useful citizen, I should say even now—Would [ had con- 
tinued in the condition of my fathers! How much misery should I 
have escaped! My father could not but wish to have a son grown 
up, who might assist him in bis hard work ; and perceived my dis 
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inclination with great displeasure. I, on the contrary, wished to go 
to the public Latin school. For this, means were absolutely 
wanting. Whence was the money to be paid every quarter—about 
half a crown? whence were the books, and a bluc gown, or cloak, 
which the school-boys were obliged to wear, to be taken? How 
anxiously were my cyes often fixed upon the walls of the school, 
as I passed them! A certain clergyman, who was minister in the 
suburbs, was my second godfather. My schoolinaster, who at the 
same time was clerk of his parish, had mentioned me to him; | 
was desired to wait upon him, and after a short examination, 
received from him the assurance, that I should go to the TTown- 
school, and that he would bear the expense. Who can conceive 
the happiness which 1, at that moment, experienced: 1 was sent 
to the master of the school, examined, and placed in the second 
form. Being naturally of a weak constitution, depressed by 
misery and sorrow, deprived of the cheerful enjoyments of child- 
hood and early life, 1 had remained low and smull of stature. My 
school-fellows judged me by appearance, and entertained a mean 
opinion of me. It was only by the proofs which I gave of my 
application and industry, and the praise 1 obtained, that they were 
induced to consider me us one of their number. But my applica- 
tion and attention met with every discouragement. Of what my 
godfather, the clergyman, had promised, he kept so much, that he 
paid the quarterly moncy for schooling, provided me with a coarse 
gown, and gave me a few useless books, which he had in his collec- 
tion; but to purchase the school-books for me, be would not con- 
sent. | was, therefore, under the necessity to borrow them from 
my school-fellows, and every day to copy them before the lesson. 
But, in lieu of this, the good man was inclined to take a part in 
my instruction, and gave me, from tume to time, a few lessous in 
Latin. He had learnt in his youth to make Latin verses ; hence, 
as soon as we had done with rasmus de civilitate murum, | was 
Initiated in Latin versification: all this was done, before { had 
ivad any author, or acquired any supply of words. The gentle- 
inan was violent and sevcie, and in every respect formidable. 
Being possessed of a very moderate income, he was yccused of 
uvarice : he had all the unbending caprice of an old bachelor, and 
the vanity of pretending to be a good Latin scholar ;-and, what was 
more important, a good versifier, and consequently a learned 
clergyman. All these qualities of my protector contributed tu 
destroy in the bud every enjoyment of happiness in my early youth, 
fle himself had no susceptibility for any other gratification, than 
that of his avarice or his vanity : no indulgence, or forbearance, no 
hind and benevolent treatment, no praise, and approbation, were 
tu be expected from him, even when 1 had scanned a verse correctly, 
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if he had but taken up a classic! But he had not such a book. 
ome wretched compilations of extracts, collections of epigrams, 
wud some spiritual poets, from which he dictated verses to me, 
which [ was to alter, paraphrase, and turn into a different metre, 
was all his library afforded. By all this neither the taste nor the 
understanding could be benefited. But the case was aggravated, 

when in process of time he thought himself inspired by Apollo, and 
composed verses, from which 1 was to learn prosody, which to him 
was synonymous with poetry. ‘These temptations of the demon 
of versification began on occasion of the birth-day of the head master 
of the Latm ‘lown-school, It was customary for the first boys of 
the school, to offcr their congratulation either in German or Latin 
verses, which were transcribed and collected in a clean and neat 
copv-book. Here it was that my godfather intended to shine, and 
Iatin,verses were made at my expense, which were to pass for 
my work. My vexation was increased by the general knowledge 
that the verses were not of my manufacture. ‘These mortifications, 
however, stimulated me to use every exertion, in order to convince 
mv godfather, that J conld make verses myself; of this 1 gave him 
a proof, on bis own birth-day ; the first time that his proud and 
stern countenance relaxed to a smile. But by this specimen of my 
eftorts | had laid the foundation for the most troublesome demands 
that were to be made upon me ; for congratulatory poems were 
now expected upon every occasion, even on the calendar-day of his 
name, which was Sebastian, and always considered by him as a day 
of preat importance ; and not poems of ten or twenty lines, but of 
some hundreds, and in every variety of metre. Subjects of the 
most diversified nature, such as no man ever attempted to treat of 
in verse, were imposed upon me ; and thus 1 obtained the permis- 
sion to compose the congratulations to the masters of the school 
myselr: they were, however, to be submitted to a strict revision 
aud correction, under which operation they sometimes lost part of 
their fluency, and sometimes also of their sense, The instruction 
I received in school was not much better. It was carried on 
according to au old pedantic method, and consisted in saying 
Latin words from the vocabulary by heart, in construing, and domg 
exercises: all without enlightening the mind. ΑΒ [had the facult 

of rather a quick apprehension, L was commended for learning well, 

and some of my masjers entertained a favorable,opinion of me. i 
should, however, by this road, have arrived at perfect stupidity, if a 
particular incident had not roused me from my lethargy. ‘There 
were, at certain periods, public examimations at school: at one of 
these the superior clergyman of the town, who was, at the same 
ime, the first governor of the school, was present. This geutle- 
man, a revercod doctor, and in his days esteemed a learned divine, 
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interrupted the master, while he was teaching or examining the 
boys, and at once proposed this question— Which of the scholars 
could turn the word dustria into an apt anagram: ‘The idea was 
suggested by the circumstances of the times, as the first Silesian 
war between Austria and Prussia, in which Saxony took part 
against Austria, had just then broken out; and in some newspaper 
ἃ pretty anagram had appeared. None of the boys knew what an 
anagram was: the master himself looked confused; and, when no 
answer was made, he began to detail what was meant by an ana- 
gram. I sat down immediately to try at the proposed question, 
and it was not long before 1 offered what 1 had found out— 
Vastari. This was different from what had been put in the news- 
paper: but the greater was the surprise of the reverend doctor, 
especially when he saw before bim a little boy from the lowest 
bench of the second form. He smiled upon me with approbation, 
and loudly praised my ingenuity; but at the same time he set ail 
my school-fellows against me, by reproving them severely for bene 
outdone by one of the lowest boys in the second form. Jn short, 
this pedantic adventure gave the first occasion to the developement 
of my faculties. 1 began to have some confidence in myself, and 
not to be overwhelmed by the contempt and oppression, under 
which [ languished. This first effort of my mind, which indeed 
was still extremely feeble, was by some considered as pride and 
arrogance, and drew upon me many mortiications. Meanwiile mv 
application was kept on the stretch, however ill directed, and 
prevented me from associating much with τὴν school-fellows ; 
amongz whom, as they were mostly of low extraction, and bed 
education, rude, vulgar, and improper manners were generally 
prevalent. ‘This is the case with schools of that description, where 
youth are merely taught as day-scholars, and are under no farther 
control and direction. What I gained at school, was alinost 
eulirely confined to words from the vocabulary, and to phrases. 
‘The Greek did not speed better than the Latin. The New ‘Lesta- 
ment, and Plutarch’s treatise on education, was all we knew of 
Greek books. Having no books, [ was obliged to transcribe for 
my use my daily task ; and to borrow ἃ grammar, which was that 
of Weller. 1 bad, besides, from my godfather, Pasor’s, Lexicon an 
Novum Testamentum, which happened to be in his collection. — [ 
nevertheless made such progress mm Greek, that-I wrote Greek 
prose exercises, Gieek verses, and was at last able to write down 
ex tempore, in Greek prose, and successively even in Greek verse, 
what was dictated, and even the theme and subject of sermons in 
church, When I:use into the first class, 1 became acquainted 
with some of the classic authors. Our hexd master, Mr. Hager, 
who bad himself published an edition of Homer, besides the schoo} 
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bours, gave some private Jessons, in which he expounded some of 
the books of that poet. But that honest man did not succeed 
much in his instruction: he was himself deficient in the elements. 
‘Lhis was of great disadvantage to me: for I imagined that | might 
lvok down upon him, paid no attention, &cquired no taste for 
Homer, read no one author through; and when I was to leave 
school, | was almost entirely a stranger to what is properly called 
classical learning. Of Livy I had only read ‘a few chapters, and 1 
had no complete notion of any one author, much less of classical 
literature in general. Of the other branches of knowledge, such 
as history, and geography, | was quite ignorant. In the last year, 
however, before [left school, | obtained some faint idea of a better 
mode of study. Mr. Krebs, a pupil of [Ernesti, came to Chem- 
nitz as assistant master to the school. Hs information and know- 
ledge were of a very different description from that to which we 
had been used before. ‘This gentleman took notice of me, and [ 
was so fortunate as to be admitted into a Greek private lesson, in 
which the Ajax of Sophocles was explamed. I now, at least, 
obtamed some better votions of interpretation, and of what is 
properly called scholaiship. Had I been m more fortunate circuin- 
stances, and could have farther profited by his instruction, 1 should 
have obtained a better introduction to the classics. But every- 
where | saw myself impeded and thwarted. The perverse mode 
of treatment, which | experienced from the old clergyman, the 
dissatisfaction of my parents, especially of my father, who could 
not succeed in his line of busmess, and yet cherished the thought 
that if I had continued in his occupation | meght now prove a 
support to him in gaming his Jivehhood; extreme indigence; and 
a consciousness of inferiority, did not suffer any comfortable idea or 
satisfactory feeling to rise within me. A timid, shy, and awkward 
demeanour was calculated still more to disfigure my outward appear- 
ance. But where was I to Jearn manners and address, where to ac- 
quire a right way of thinking, and the necessary cult:vation both of 
mind and heart? Yet I felt a desire of struggling with my fortune. 
A sense of honor, a wish for improvement, a solicitude to raise my- 
self above my low fortune, incessantly attended me: but without a 
guide to disect them, those feelings only led to scorn, misanthropy, 
and rudeness. At last, a situation presented itself, in which I had 
a chance of being a little civilised. One of the aldermen of the 
town had taken two children of a relation into his house, for the 
purpose of educating them, a boy and a girl, both nearly of my age. 
A companion swas wanted to read with the boy; and I was propos- 
ed. This attendance brought me in a florina month, which served 
to secure me, in some degree, against the displeasure of my family. 
1 had hitherto often been obliged to assist in their work, that 1 
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might not hear "ὲ :eproach that I wanted to eat their bread for 
nothing. By ἀ πη of some other lessons, which I gave, I was 
enabled to purcha: oil for my lamp, and raiment for my body. 1 
had it even in my power to give part of my earnings to my father ; 
and thus my condition became somewhat more easy. But I had 
now also the advantage of frequently seeing persons of a better 
education. 1 obtained the good-will of the “family, and was per- 
mitted to live with them, even when [ was not engaged with my 
pupil. ‘This conversation gave me some polish, enlarged my no- 
tions, and improved my exterior. 

«ἦν was not long before I conceived a passionate attachment for 
the sister of my pupil, which made me feel mest acutely the pres- 
sure of my fate, that had placed me m a*situation of poverty. But 
ἔ was not weighed down by despondency, Plcasing dreams of a 
possibility that 1 might, at some future time, still become possessed 
of the beloved object, diverted me from the contemplation of the 
present impossibility to make an impression on the young lady’s 
heart; and | succeeded in obtaming hers, and her mother’s friend- 
ship. 1 committed numberless follies, such as belong to a lover ; 
one of which was, that 1 became a poet. But as I had no one to 
guide and correct me, and as no good poet fell mto my hands, 1 
could become nothing but a bad poet. How far we were at Chem- 
nitz removed from any just notion of taste, £ will adduce some 
examples. Jt was the custom at our school, that every year some 
plays were acted. They were generally comedies of Chistian 
Weisse, in German: but once a Latin drama was represented, 
intitled Kunz τοῦ Naufungen, or the capture of the Saxon Princes. 
The number of the dramatis persone was very small, and, in order 
to provide scveral of imy school-fellows with parts, 1 added, with 
the sanction of the master, a sisth act, In which double the number 
were introduced, and amoung them manv robbers, who were all 
executed. ‘his play was written m Iambics; but my addition was 
in prose. Another time 1 acted Fame, with a trumpet in my hand : 
behind the scenes was placed a trumpeter, who was to sound, while 
I represented the goddess. “This man stopped once, znd I very pro- 
perly took down my trumpet: but when he resmmed his music, } 
forgot tu pri my Instrument to my lips, keeping it quietly πὶ mv 
hand. “All this gave no offence. A steeple of the town had been 
struck by hightnmg, and burnt: and when a new one was built, and 
adorned, us is usual, with a ball upon its sammit, ἢ was, at the 
suggestion of my master, honored by the senate, or court of alder- 
men, with the command of wiiting a Latin inscriptron, which was 
to be depostied i the ball. It began, Sta véator! and without 
any notwe of the absurdity, the mscription was thus preserved in 
the ball, for the edification of posterity. 
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“ The time approached, when I was to go to the university of 
Leipzig. But whence were the means to be derived? All my 
hopes rested upon the old clergyman. Promises were not wanting 
on his part; but one day faked after anothers the hour of departure 
arrived, and 1 obtained nothmg. He committed me to the care of 
his assistant, or curate, who was going to Leipzig ; and this was all. 
With great anguish [ quitted my native place, and that housc, in 
which 1 had received more kindness than a mere wretched existence. 
4 was in hopes that I should know more of my patron’s intentions, 
when J had reached Leipzig. But how forsaken and desolate did 
I feel myself, when my companion, upon leaving me, told me, that 
he had received nothing for me from the old clergyman. My whole 
stock of money consisted of about two florins. [ was, in other 
respects, badly equipped; books [had none. Worn out by previ- 
ous affliction, 1 fell sick; but nature overcame the disorder, 
though: it left me m a state of melancholy dejection. J lived in the 
same apartment with the brother of my former master, Mr. Krebs. 
This gentleman, like bis brother, was a pupil of Ernesti, and by 
him 1 was introduced to the lectures of this celebrated professor ; 
through his kindness, | also occasionally obtained a book. As to 
anv plan in mv studies, | had none; 1 did not know what lectures 
to frequent. Tor it had not even been settled what Jine I was to 
follow. The old clergyntan had destined me for the church; and 
aq I still hoped for his support, I did not oppose that expectation. 
At last he sent me a few dollars; but what he sent was very in- 
sufficient to pay for what 1 owed, and was only obtained by a great 
deal of solicitation. If [ ventured to renew my application, 1 
received letters ful] of bitter reproaches; and the unfeelmg man 
went so far in his harshmess, as to put on the direction of the letter 
some disgraceful epithet to mortify me. One of those directions, 
for example, was written in this manner: ἃ Al. Hcyne, Etudiant 
neohgent, a Letp2ig.' In this manner 1 fell into circumstances, 
in which 1 became a prey™o despair: being cducated without 
fixed principles, with a character entirely unformed, without a 
friend, a guide, or adviser, I cannot, at this moment, understand, 
how | could possibly endure so helpless a condition. What urged 
me on in the world, was not ambition, or a youthful imagination, 
or wish, that I qight one day be ranked among the learned. I was 
incessantly haunted ‘by the painful consciousiess of my forlorn 
situation, of the want of a good education and manners, and of my 
awkwaid behaviour in social intercourse. That which operated 
most strongly" upon me was a spirit of defiance against my 
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ill fortune. This gave me courage not to yield; but to risk 
every thing in the struggle against adversity, 1 met, in these 
difticulties, with one compassionate soul, the poor maid-servant, 
who waited upon the persons in the house. She laid out her 
money for the necessaries [ wanted, and paid for my daily bread, 
risking all she had in order to prevent me from starving. Oh! 
could [ find thee now, still in this world, thou kind and compas- 
sionate soul, that I might compensate thee for what thou didst for 
me! It was towards the end of the first year of my stay at Leipzig 
that [ was introduced to Professor Christ. As his lectures were 
not much attended, it was easy to find admittance. This gentleman 
had some taste for elegance: my exterior was not calculated to 
recoinmend me ; but he nevertheless allowed me to call upon him. 
He would sometimes converse with me, and give me some lessons 
on sucial subjects, at others supply me with a book, and permit 
me to sit in one of his apartments. I became sensible that L 
wanted plan and method : he encouraged me to follow the example 
of Scaliger, aud tu read the ancients Δ] succession, so us te begin 
with the carhest authors, and thus to proceed downwaid.  Hfcro- 
dotus was the first that was takenin hand. How [π|16 such a plan 
of reading 1s suited to the course of studies which ought to be 
followed at a university is evident. 1 pursued it, however, for a 
considerable time, as far as | had an oppoitunity of borrowing the 
books that were necessary; but so irrational was my zeal m 
reading, that for more than six months 1 allowed myself only two 
nights in the week to sleep, till at last 1 fell ito a fever, from 
which 1 recovercd with some difficulty. The lectures of Mr. 
Christ were a tissue of eccentricities uf every kind, interspersed 
occasionally with excellent observations. I frequently needed only 
a few ideas that were thrown out im order to carry on the tram, 
The case was widely different with Professor Ernesti, whose well- 
proportioned conciseness, accuracy, wand method, observed in his 
lectures, attracted me more and morc. [ὦ the other lectures which 
1 attended, no sort of plan was to be discerned. 1 frequented the 
philosophical lectures of Winkler, though I had not money to pay 
for them. ‘The conduct prevalent there among the youug men was 
so noisy and rude, and kept under so hittle restraint, that I was 
disgusted, and staid away: but the beadle was seyt to me some 
time after for the money, and [ was coimpelted to find means of 
satisfying the demand. My distress in the mean time rose to the 
highest degree. I failed in every attempt to obtam some of those 
supports which are furnished to poor students; I néver succeeded 
in procuring what is termed a free table, or an exhibition. Tha 
old clergyman left me for morc than half a year without assistance ; 
he promised at last to come himself, but having come, he returned 
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without leaving me the smallest trifle. This expectation, which 
had been so long anaiously cntestamed, and was followed by dis- 
appointment, ecutirely overcame me: full of despair, I sought for 
death, 1 could seldom procure a meal, and frequently had not so 
much as a half-penny’s worth of bread for my dimer, In this 
situation, calculated to annihilate every remains of spirit and energy, 
1 was one Sunday sent for by Professor Christ: he proposed to 
me the place of a tutor in the family of a’ Mr. Lldseler, in the 
country of Magdeburg. This prospect, though it could not but 
appear very fortunate 1) some respects, embarrassed and depressed 
me in others. [had not been two years at Leipzig, and could hardly 
consider my studies as begun, much Jess as ended. I saw that ἵ 
was ruined fur ever by so imperfect a state of my knowledge. An 
agitating conflict arose in my mind which kept me in suspense for 
severid days; and to this moment [ cannot comprehend whence | 
took courage to decide, that ΕΘ would refuse the offer, and pursue 
my career at Leipzig... Several wecks clapsed, and 1 was often 
assailed by reeret, when Ernesti sent for me, and offered me the 
situation of a tutor in the family of a French merchant at Leipzig.” 

Here ends the origmal narrative, and I shall now continue the 
history from other data. The French family alluded to was that 
ofa ΔΊ, Sechebaie. tle accepted the proposal, but continued in 
that situation only a short time: his circumstances were not 
ameliorated, and he frequently endured the greatest distress. His 
resources were some Icssons, which he gave to different persons, 
but which were not suflictent to procure for him a comfortable, or 
even a tolerable existence. After having passed his time hitherto 
in general studies, it was necessary to fix upon some profession by 
which he was to gain his future livelihood ; and he chose the Jaw. 
"Though he was by no means negligent in this pursuit, yet his mind 
was not exactly adapted to its; it was already too much imbued 
with a love for classical literature to acquiesce readily m_ the com- 
paratively barren and unintcrestmg employment of a lawyer. He 
had, however, the good fortune of meeting with a very intelligent 
instructor, one of the Jaw-piofessors, Mr. Bach; and froin him he 
derived much useful knowledye of the ancient Roman law, which 
he found subsequently of great advantage in his studies of anuquity : 
but when the time arrived that he was to close his career as a 
student, and enter practically upon some mode of life, his embar- 
rassment was great. Lle had to muke his clection between the 


1 Mr. Heeren remarks on this Passage, that Heyne always retained a dis- 
it, unless compelled by uecessity. [ know this also trom my own intere 
course with him. 
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situation of an advocate or attorney, and a private lecturer in the 
university; the latter with a view to be at some future time ap- 
puinted to a professorship. But ncither of these prospects was 
satisfactory. In the megan while, distress and want continued to 
press upon him, and he seemed to be shut out from every hope, 
when a trifling occurrence threw a faint gleam upon his despon- 
dency. The clergyman of the French protestant church at Leip- 
zig, with whom Heyne had been acquainted, died, and Heyne wrote 
a Latin elegy, in which he expressed Ins gnief.at the loss of his 
friend, and the sentiments of regard which he entertained for him. 
This clegy was not intended for publication, but being read by 
many friends, it became more generally known, and the members 
of the French church wishing to honour the memory of their minis- 
ter, ordered it to be printed in a very haudsome mamer. 11 hap- 
pened that it fell under the eye of the powerful prime minister of 
Saxony, (Count Lrihl,) who, being av admirer of whatever was 
splendid, and at the same time a collector of books and literary 
productions, was attracted by the fine typography of the clegy, and 
condescended to enquiue after the author; he even expressed a 
wish to know him, and to take him into his service. "The fortune 
of the young man now scemed to be certam, since that powerful 
ininister, to whose influence every thing in the country was sub. 
ject, had deigned to take notice of him. Chere was not a tend of 
Heyne who did not advise him to remove from Leipzig to Dresden, 
and cultivate the patronage of that great man, He arrived im tho 
Jatter town on the 14th of Apul, and had soon after the good for- 
tunc of being presented to Count Brill, who received him civilly, 
but dismissed him with general and vague promises. This was 
the first tine he bad had an opportunity of approaching what is 
called a great mim, and it does not seem to have left a favourable 
Impression on his nund. Nothing proceeded from the promises 
with which he had been flattered, and he was again catiely thrown 
upon his own resources, Destitute of friends, money, or credit, 
1} ἃ strange place, he was again assailed by distress and misery : 
for a little mre he warded them off by a temporary appointment 
as tulot to a young Saxon nobleman; but this conneaion did not 
last long. After having sold whatever he could spare, hé actually 
suffered hunger, and wus not unfrequently seduced to the necessity 
of collecting pea-shells that had been thrown away in order to boil 
them for a meal. He had no Jodging ; and when a young man 
who had known him at Leipzig allowed him to share his apartment, 
he was obliged, for want of a bed, to sleep on the fluor, having 
nothing but a few books for his pillow. Thus he dragged on his 
_ existence tll towards the autumn of the year 1753, when, after 
much scucitation, ne at last succecded in obtaining the appoint- 
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ment of a clerk in Count Brihl’s library, with a salary of about 
13 or 19 pounds sterling (100 rixdollars) per annum. On this 
pittance it was impossible to subsist, and,every sort of expedient 
was necessarily resorted to to alleviate the pressing wants to which 
he was from time to time exposed. Among them was that of be- 
coming author. He commenced with trgnslating, and his first 
essay was the version of a French novel (Le Soldat parvenu) into 
Crerman, for which he got about four pounds. 

In the same year (1753) he published a German translation of 
the Greek novel of Chariton, which had, not many years before, 
been edited by Dorville. [18 mind, recovering by such employ- 
nent its natural elasticity, soon fixed upon other undertakings in 
the field of classical literature. Necessity combined with incli- 
nati6n; and in the year i755 appeared the first edition of his 
Tibullus, dedicated to his supposed patron, Count Briihl.* The 
renmeration which he received from the bookseller, for this work, 
scarcely amounted to twenty pounds. His taste for poetry had 
been chiefly formed by Emesti, and among the Jatin poets there 
was none that charmed him more than Tibullus. This predilection 
he retained even in his advanced life. In this edition he gave the 
first specimen of that peculiarity which subsequently distinguished 
lim so much from other editors and commentators. He tuok an 
enlightened aad intelligent view of his author, which showed that it 
was not the object of classical learning mercly to grovel among 
words, phrases, and grammatical subtleties ; but to understand the 
sense and meaning, and to enter ito the spirit of the writer, and 
justly to comprehend his thoughts and sentiments, as well as to feel 
and appreciate his beauties, was that to which the attention of a 
rational scholar ought to be principally directed. ‘This was placing 
the classics, and especially the pocts, in a very different light from 
that in which the pedantry of many of his predecessors had con- 
templated them. ‘That edition, however, did not, at least in Ger- 
many, attract much notice, though, as will be seen hereafter, it had 
made elsewhere a great impression. ‘The noble patron, to whom 
it was dedicated, did not deign to bestow upon it any mark of 
favor. Shortly after, he conctived the project of publishing an 
edition of Epictetus, which was suggested by a manuscript of that 
author, in the Electoral Library at Dresden: this manuscript he 
collated, and at the samc time began eagerly to study the precepts 
of the Greek philosopher. Without adopting the stoic system, he 
derived from its lessons, and the salutary remarks scattered through 


’ The title of this edition is, “‘ Albié Tibulli, que exstant, Carmina aozis 
wuris castigata, Tlustrissimo Comiti de Briihl inscripta. Lipsie, 1755.” 
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it, much excellent and useful instruction for the practical pur- 
poses of life, which often proved beneficial in the hour of tial and 
difficulty. The editiqgn made its appearance m the year 1756." 
Though he devoted himself chietly to classical studies, he did not 
overlook modern literature. He had some knowledge of the 
French and English languages, and read such authors of these 
nations as he met with in the minister’s hbrary : among them were 
Montesquieu and Locke. 

It was about this time (in the year 1756), that he became το- 
quainted with a man, then obscure and unknown, but whose literary 
fame afterwaids attained the highest degree of admiration. This 
person was the celebrated JoHN WiNKELMANN, who, in no 
better circumstances than Heyne, was nevertheless, with an enter- 
prising mind, meditating a journey to Italy, in order to give Scope 
to his ardent desire of searching the tields of antiquity. He fre- 
quently visited the library where Heyne was engaged, being then 
in a course of reading preparatory to his journey. Heyne’s sitt- 
ation, notwithstanding the exertions he had made, was not essen- 
tually ameliorated, his ineans remaining inadequate even to ἃ scants 
subsistence: but now a public calamity threatened entirely to 
overwhelm him: the war, afterwards known by the name of the 
Seven Years’ War, broke out, and Saxony was invaded by a hosule 
army. As all the public resources became a prey to the invader, 
those also, from which he derived his limited support, failed ; his 
little salary ceased to be paid. In these embarrassments he for- 
tunately met with an offer to instruct a young gentleman of a noble 
family, and under this protection he was enabled for some time to 
live. It was here that he first saw a young female, who lived as 
companion with the lady of the house, and who afterwards became 
his wife. Of this period of his life, which to him was always most 
interesting, we have again Heyne's own narrative, which [ will not 
hesitate to communicate in a translation. It begms with an ac- 
count of the young person alluded to, whose name was Miss 
Theresa Werss: she was the daughter of a musician, belonging to 
the King of Poland’s, or Elector of Saxony’s, band, in Dresden. 
She had also experienced the vicissitudes of fortune, and at last 
found shelter with the noble lady of whom we.have spoken. 
Heyne then proceeds thus : 

“ Already, in the year 1756, Saxony, and especially the court, 
were reduced to great extremities. | found myself, being poor, 
aud disappointed in my hopes and expectations, exposed to the 


' Under jis title: “ Eptctets Encheridion ; ad fidem Cudd. MSS. custizavie 
Car. ὦ. Heyne. Lipsie, 1756.” 
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most trying want, when the little salary, which I derived from my 
situation in Count Briihl’s library, was withheld. From a proud 
and manly feeling, I attempted for a long time every expedient, 
which chance or my dustry suggested, to gelieve the most urgent 
necessities. It happened, that an employment presented itself, 
which, more than any other thing, served to steel my spirit against 
adversity ; 1 allude to the edition of Kpictgtus, which appeared 
this year (1756): it removed the pressure of immediate distress, as 
Tibullus had done the vear before, and soothed the hardship of my 
circumstances. Mr. Rabner (a well-known author in Germany) 
happened to know ime; and being requested to recommend a 
person to a young gentleman, who had just left school, as tutor or 
preceptor, proposed me: I acquiesced in the proposal, though it 
did not suit my inclination ; but the prospect of the times, under the 
probability of a continued war, was so discouraging, that 1 had not 
the resolution to decline the otter. It was on the 10th of October, 
1757, that I first entered the house of Schénberg. What a crowd 
of misfortunes was | yet destined to encounter! and at the same 
time, how wonderfully was the fate of my future life determined bv 
this step! How could I have supposed that at that moment Provi- 
dence had fixed the lot of my happiness! I was ushered into a 
room, where L found seyeral ladies engaged m cheerful and friendly 
conversation. Madame’ de Schénberg (the sister of my intended 
pupil) had not been long married, but her husband happened to be 
absent, and she was ou the point of setting out to join him at 
Prague, where he was detained by business. Upon her countenance 
beamed the pure innocence of youth ; in her eyes shone the soft 
and serene aspect of gladsome spring; a smiling and lovely ex- 
pression marked every word she uttcred; she appeared to be one 
of those pure and uncorrupted souls, which seem to have come into 
the world unchanged from the hand of 2 kind Creator: the affection 
which she bore to her brother, did not permit her to receive me, as 
a total stranger, with indifference. By her side stood another lady, 
tall and well made, with a countenance not marked with regular 
features, but full of expression: her conversation, her looks, and 
every mavement, inspired respect ; but respect of a different kind 
from that which is felt for rank and birth. Good sense and good 
feelings were: manifested in all she said, and you forgot that you 
might have desired more beauty or more of the softer graces; you 
felt yourself attracted by something noble, something pensive and 
serious, and by something decided and resolute, which appeared im 
her looks and deportment, and claimed your regard and esteem. 
Such was ‘Theresa, who, at first sight, inspired me with more than 
esteem. Her endeavours to relieve my embarrasament, occasioned 
by a sense of my lowliness, and to entertain me by her conversation, 
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in the midst of persons among whoin | was a total stranger, made 
ἃ particular impression upon me. Her own heart reminded her 
how much the unfortunate stand in need of encouragement, es- 
pecially when they approach those, from whom they would claim 
protection. This kmdness of disposition, which represented her 
to me asa consoling angel among her fellow-creatures, filled me 
with regard and tenderness towards her: she even became my bene- 
factress ; for twice { received money from an unknown band, 
which greatly relieved my circumstances. 1 began my duty with 
my pupil on the 14th of October, and did not see her again till the 
following spring, when she returned with her friend from Prague ; 
but then alsu 1 only saw her once or twice, as she was going with 
Madame de Schénbesg into the country, to a place in Upper 
Lusatia: my pupil and 1 were to follow ima few days. 1 antici- 
pated with youthful joy the pleasures of a country life, the charms 
of which bad hitherto formed many a happy dream. 1 still re- 
member the day of our departure, the Gth of May, The society 
of two women of minds so well formed and cultivated, who deserved 
to be ranked among the best of their sex, and the desire to obtain 
their esteem, contributed not a litte to improve my character. 
Nature and religion were subjects of my daily meditation: ἢ had 
down rules and priuciples for the conduct of my life, of which 1 
had never thought before, and topics of this kind furmshed matter 
for our convessauion. ‘The beauty of natine, and the retirement, 
which I enjoyed, exalted those feelings to a degree of itmocent 
and pious enthusiasin. | was not aware that Theresa's friendship 
for me had changed to the more ardent sentuments of love, though 
she was herself conscious of it. "This cast a gloom or melancholy 
over her temper, which was naturally disposed to be giave and 
serious ; and the hours of conversation, which had been wont to be 
cheerful, frequently became thoughtful and solemn. IJ observed 
particularly that, when our conversation turned upon religion, her 
dejection encreased : 1 perceived that she was more assiduous in 
ber devotion, and found her sometimes by herself weeping and 
praying with an unusual fervor, In the month of November we 
icturned to Dresden; but the dangers arising from the, war oc- 
casioned a new separation; for she Icft Dresden together with her 
friend. My pupil was goue before to the university of Wittenberg, 
where his uncle, a colonel in the army, resided. 1 was thus for 
some time left to myself; it was then thought advisable that I yet 
should continue for a while with my pupil; I therefore proceeded 
on the Ist of January to Wittenberg, where I passed a year, prose- 
cuting my studies, with greater advantage than I had done before. 
I particularly attended to Philosophy and German history. Du- 
ring this tane, a correspondence was kept up with Theresa, which, 
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on her part, was often strongly tinctured with enthusiasm and 
melancholy, as she had lately lost her mother. In the first months 
ot the following year (1760) the troubles of the war rendered our 
stay at Wittenberg unsafe. We fled several times into the country, 
und thus escaped with difficulty from the bombardment of Witten- 
berg, of which we were near spectators : that town being reduced 
to a heap of stones, my pupil could not retaru to it: he was sent 
to Erlengen, thence to Gottingen: I remained in Dresden. The- 
resa had retired with Madame de Schonberg into Lusatia, in order 
to avuid the approaching dangers of the war, and left her goods in 
my care, which {had accordingly conveyed to my lodgings. In 
the mean Uwe, the Prussians advanced, and on the 18th of July 
Dresden began to be bombarded. I passed several nights with 
other, persous i the cellar; in the day-time I staid in my room, 
hearing the balls from the batteries whizzing by my window, as 
they swept through the streets. An indifference about danger and 
about life had so entirely taken possession of me, that on the last 
day 1 laid myself down im my bed, and, ovefcome with weariness, 
slept undisturbed, under the most terrible noise of balls and shells, 
till noon on the next day. When I awoke, [ hastily put on my 
clothes, and ran down stairs, but found the whole house deserted. 
Licturned to my room,, and considered what was to be done; 
whither to remove my effects, when a bomb fell with the most 
dreadful crash imto the court-yard, destroying every thing around it, 
though it caused no conflagration. The thought, that where one 
bomb had found its way others might follow, gave me wings; I 
leapt down the stairs, and finding the door of the house locked, 
to my great embarrassment, entered one of the lower rooms, which 
happened to be open, and jumped from the window into the street. 
The street, where 1 lived, was abandoned and desolate, but the 
great streets were crowded with people who were seeking their 
safety in flight. I ran along, while the balls were flying about me, 
through Castle-street, towards the bridge, then passed over the 
Elbe, to the New-town, from which the Prussians had been forced 
to retire. J was glad to rest myself in a house, upon the stones, 
und there passed a part of the night: I then went to see the awful 
spectacle of the bombardment, and of the burning town. At day- 
break, the Austrian guard at the gate opened the postern to allow 
the fugitives to quit the town; the insolent officer, who was on 
duty, cailed us Lutheran dogs, and with this salutation he gave every 
one who passed ee the postern a slap or blow. I found my- 
self now in the open field; but whither to turn was the question, 
Having hurried away from my habitation, in the urgency of terror, 
I had taken nothing with me, not even a penny of money. I had 
suerely, as | was going, taken from the cellar where I was wont to 
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pass the night, and which belonged to an Italian, a fur cloak which 
1 saw lying there; this [ flung about me, and walked with it on 
one of the most sultry days across the heath on my way to Ains- 
dorf, the place where’ Madame de Schénberg was with ‘Theresa. 
I walked in the greatest heat nearly 20 miles through a barren and 
desolate country, and at last accomplished my journey, by the 
assistance of a returning postillion, who allowed me to nde for 
some distance on one of his horses: the whole day | heard the 
firmg, to which unhappy Dresden was exposed, re-echoing from 
the mountains. Curiosity, on the part of the inhabitants of 
ZEnsdorf, at first seemed to render my visit very acceptable ; but 
when I appeared in the character of a helpless fugitive, who re- 
quired support and assistance, I perceived that my presence was 
likely to be considered as a burden, and 1 received no invitation to 
stay. After some days the opportunity of a conveyance, by means 
of a waggon, offered, and 1 took my leave, having been provided 
with some old linen. Poor Theresa suffered much at seeing me 
thus treated; but her excellent friend, Madame de Schénberg, had it 
not in her power to act towards me according to her own disposition. 
I now felt how unfortunate 1 was; but 1 still bade detiance to my 
ill-fortune, and began my journey. 1 stopt for a short time with 
a Madame de Fletscher, at Neustadt, on, my way, and then availed 
myself of the first opportunity to return to Dresden : there remained 
a possibility that my habitation might have been preserved. With 
a heavy heart, I saw Dresden; aud hastening to the place where 
my dwelling had stood, found it burnt to the ground.’ I took 
shelter m the Bruhl) library, which was empty: a succession of 
misfortunes had befallen the valuable collection which it formerly 
contained. At the breaking out of the war, the best specimens of 
old prints and the most valuable works were secured m a subter- 
raneous vault; the remainder of the books was sent to Hamburg 
in pledge for a sum of money that had been borrowed. Some 
chests of books were lost on their passage down the Elbe, others 
were opened in the Prussian custom-houses aud the contents scat- 
tered. Through the vault some pipes were conducted, belonging 
to the artificial water-works. When Dresden was bon*arded, the 
building, which stood over the vault, was a particular mark for the 
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1 Mr. Heeren remarks, that all his cffects and papers, together with the 
property of Theresa, which had been entrusted to him,, were destroyed : 
all he had collected for Epictetus and Tibutlus was lost. This loss he 
seems to have very poignantly regretied. Among his papers, at his death, 
was found a memorandum written in pencil, on the 6th of August, 1760, 
ander ‘Ne pressure of calamity, in these wordss “ My idols are broken; 
they are destroyed: Now I care for nothing in this world!” 
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enemy’s aitillery ; and thus it happened that some of the water- 
pipes were injured ; hence, when at the conclusion of the war, the 
bools were to be brought out of the vault, it was found chat they 
were almost dissolved by the water, and rotfen. Another portion 
_of the library had been deposited in a certain strong built stone 
house. ‘The very first shell fell into this building, and the whole, 
with every thing in it, was consumed by the’flames. [ἢ addition 
to all this, a personal mortification awaited ne when I returned to 
Dresden: my colleague at the hbrary had been reprimanded by 
the minister for having quitted Diesden at the approach of danger. 
This person did not know how to frec himself from this embarrass- 
ment but by fixing the neglect of which /e had been guilty, touching 
the removal of the books, which were burnt, upon me ; and I was 
hhe to: have been brought to a trial before a court of justice. 
The danger of war again approached Dresden in this year (1760) : 
every body took to flight. In the winter, however, Theresa re- 
turned to Dresden: she bore the loss of her property with forti- 
tude; but to me it was extremely painful, that [ had not been able 
to preserve what was confided to my care. ‘The agitations and 
sufferings, to which she had been exposed, at last overpowered her ; 
she fell into a serious illness, and the physicians gave her over ; 
she received the Jast satsaments, accordiug to the rites of the 
Roman church, and having fainted away, she was supposed to 
be dead; when, ona sudden, it was reported, that she had come to 
life agam. Her strong constitution had resisted. Her recovery 
was attended by the resolution to renounce the religion of her 
fathers. All representations which were made to divert her from 
her purpose were im vain; no consideration could shake her reso- 
lution ; her hopes lay beyond the grave. She received instruction 
in the tenets of the protestant religion, and made her confession on 
the 801} of May, in one of the Lutheran churches. I was filled 
with respect and admiration at the tranquillity and firmness with 
which she executed her purpose, and still more at the courage with 
which she bore the consequences of this step: she saw herself ex- 
cluded from her family, abandoned by her acquaintances, and de- 
prived of htr property by the war. Her courage elevated my own 
soul; I felt myself animated by a sense of duty towards her. I 
had imprudently, in the first time of our acquaiytance, by my con- 
versations, excited religious scruples in her mind: her passion for 
me had created in her a tendency to enthusiasm, and had at the 
same time conttibuted to her melancholy ; even the unacknowledged 
thought of being more closely united with me by the bond of the 
same religion had unconsciously influenced her. Under these im- 
pressions, | formed a determination, which could not fail to expose 
mic to the censure of the world, that of uniting my fate with hers. 
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Our union took place at AEnsdorf, on the 4th of June, 1761. 
The generous support of some kind friends, especially of Dr. Jahn, 
aud Madame de Schénberg, for some time made our situation 
tolerable. ‘Towards ‘the end of August we returned to Dresden. 
Alas, how many a day of anxicty and solicitude had we to pass ! 
Our cares were increased ὃν the birth of our first son, who being 
born somewhat before his time, and in consequence very delicate, 
required incredible attention, An acquaintance, which 1 formed 
with a very worthy family, de Laben, procured us some comfort iu 
the ensuing summer, and even some happy days. M. de Lében, 
who was afterwards chamberlain to the king of Poland and elector 
of Saaony, invited us to his country house, called Mangelsdorf, in 
Upper Lusation, near Reichenbach. We set off in May, and en- 
joyed the delights of spring with feelings the more gratifying, 
because the pressure of immediate care was removed. But soon 
the troubles of the war iu Lusatia, and occurrences likewise of a 
private nature, recalled us to the reflection that here on earth hap- 
piness must not be expected to be of long continuance. As the 
scenes of war came nearer, the Lében family left the country. 
‘The plate and valuables were concealed in one of the rooms, and 
the care of the house and the household was entrusted to us, by 
which means [ acquired some notions .of the management of do- 
mesuc concerns. In this situation we were alarmed by a visit from 
some Cossacks (or, as we afterwards learnt, some Prussians in dis- 
guise): after having entcred the cellars, they became intoxicated, 
and were proceeding to plunder the house. ‘Chey pursued me, and 
] fled up stairs, and seeing no room open but that where my wife 
was with her infant, I entered it. She placed herself, with the child 
in her arms, courageously in the door, and opposed the robbers : 
this presence of mind saved me, and the treasure that was hidden 
in the apartment. In the middle of November we came back to 
Dresden, without any prospect. 

I had now pussed some years, almost without any books by 
which I could have enlarged my knowledge or learning, or even 
have maintained it. Mr. Lippert charged me with the composition 
of the Latin teat to the third thousand of his copies, of models, of 
ancient gems. ἰ gained by this employment a hundred rixdollars 
(about 17 pounds): but [ had some trouble .to regain a facility of 
writing Latin. After my return to Dresden, I heard that enquiry 
had been made after me from Hanover: I did not know why. 
But in December, the question was proposed to' me, whether I 
should be inclined to go to Gottingen, and accept the situation of 
Professor of classical literature, which had been vacated by the 
death οὐ Gesner. I honestly wrote, in my answer to the Prime 
Minister of Hanover, Baron de Miinchhausen, that my studies 
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lad becn extremely interrupted, but that I hoped J might soon re- 
cover what I had lost; and if he would be satisfied with this assu- 
rance on my part, 1 would come. On the 14th of February 1 re- 
ceived the official appomtment from Hanover; and on the 14th of 
March my dismission from Count Brihl.” 

Thus that active and useful career was opened to Heyne, in 
which he rendered such eminent services, not ,only to the country 
to which he was called, but to every part of Europe, where an- 
clent literature and classical knowledge were cultivated. For it is 
not to be doubted that his writmgs, which were produced at Got- 
ingen, not Jess than the numerous pupils he trained up in bis 
school, had a very extensive influence upon those studies. It is 
worth while to relate the circumstances which occasioned Heyne’s 
semoval to Gottingen. ‘The professorship of classical literature, 
and the ofhce of first librarian, had been filled by the celebrated 
Matthias Gesner; and when he died (August +4, 1761), the go- 
vernment was looking out for a scholar, who might be worthy to 
succeed him. Vor it 1s the pracuce at the German universities, 
where the instiuction depends chiefly on the lectures, which are 
delivered, to select the most able men that can be found, for the 
several professorships ; and there is a competition between the dif- 
ferent governments to draw to their respective universities the most 
distinguished individuals, le fill those situations. ‘he celebrity of a 
university, and the prosperity, which it attains, from a great num- 
ber of students, sometimes is attiuibutable to the fame of two or 
three cmincnt men. [tis, therefore, an object of ambition as well 
as of policy to the governments, to excel others, by the possession 
of such persons : and to the learned 11 1s an essenual advantage, as 
in this manner their value is duly appreciated, and their merits re- 
warded. There 1s trequently a sort of bidding for such an indi- 
vidual, and the government that offers the best remuneration, is, 
of course, likely to gain lim. It is rarely, that interest or favor 
secures a professorship, where qualifications alone are looked to : 
and by this means those places are occupied by efficient men, who 
fairly earn their salaries, and render useful services to the state. 
The Minister Miinchhausen, who felt an anxious interest for the 
university, of which he had himself been the founder, and from 
his fostermg carg might be called the father, speculated upon a 
man, who might préve an ornament to that mstitution. He con- 
sulted E-rnesti, who not knowing any person in Germany answer- 
ing, in his opinion, to the description that was wanted, recom- 
mended Rhunfenins at Leiden, or Saxe at Utrecht. The Minis- 
ter ordered the offer to be made to the former, but Rhunkentus, 
though a native of Germany, finding himself satisfactorily esta- 
blished in Hollgnd, was unwillmg to Icave his adopted country. 
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After declining the offer, he proceeded, in bis answer, in this man- 
ner: ‘‘ Why do you look out of your country, for what your 
country amply affords? Why do you not fix upon Christian Gott- 
lob Heyne, as succesgor to Gesner; a man of superior talents, and 
brought up in the school of Ernesti, who has shown, by his edi- 
tion of ‘Tibullus, his knowledge of Latin literature, and, by that 
of Epictetus, his skill in the Greek. ‘This is, in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of our illustrious Flemsterhuis, the only man who 
can supply the loss, which you have sustained by Gesner’s death. 
And let it not be said, that Heyue’s fame is as yet not sufficiently 
great and splendid. ‘There is in this mau, believe me, such a fund 
of genius and knowledge, that in a short ume the whole of civilized 
Europe will resound with his praises.” Such were the senti- 
ments of the great Rhunkenius concerning Heyne, even at that 
time, when he lad scarcely begun to develope his powers§ The 
minister trusted in this judgment, and requested [rnesti to make 
proposals to Heyne. Tirnesti was somewhat surprised at seeing so 
obscure an individual selected ; for he had not estimated his merits 
with so true an eye as Rhankenius: but he immediately made in- 
quiry after him, and negotiations were set on foot. ‘The terms 
were adjusted ; and the appoimtment being approved by his pre- 
sent majesty, as sovereign of HLanover, bis uommation was offi- 
cially made known to the university, by‘ resciipt from Hanover, 
dated March 24, 1765, cf which a copy was transmitted to Eleyne; 
and he arrived at Gottingen on the 29th of June, in the same year. 
‘The title of the Professorship, which was conferred upon him, 
was that of eloquence and poetry (eluquentia et poéseos); but was 
1) fact what we should call that of classical literature, though it 
also impesed upon him the functions of public orator to the univer- 
sity. Besides the professorship, the office of first Ibrarian was 
destined for hin. ‘This charge had, after Gesner’s death, been 


? The letter of Rhunkenius, which was addressed toa Mr. Jung, of Hun- 
over, whom Munchhausen had appointed to manage this correspondence, 
is so remarkable, that I will transcribe the passage above in the original 
words. The whole letter was written in Latin, at that tume the most gene- 
ral jus.rument of communication between the learned. “Sed \uid est quod 
extra pairiam queratis, cujus patria copiam prbet? Cur non Gesnero suc- 
cessorem datis Christaunum Gottlob Heynium, Ernestine discipline aluin- 
num, excellenti virum ingenio, gui quanta Latinarum literarum preditus 
sit scientia, edito Tibullo, quanta Gracarum, edito Epicteto ostendit, Hic 
inea et Eemsterhusi τοῦ πάνν sententia unis est, qui Jacturam, se Ges- 
neri morte fecistis, resarche poterit, Nec est quod quis dicat, Heynit fa- 
mam nondum satis ijustiem et pervagatam esse, ‘Tanta, mihi crede, ia 
hoe viro ingenii et doctrine ubertas est, ut brevi omnis cultior urepa cjus 
laudes celebratura sit.” Epistula Rhunkenii ad Jungium. Lugduni Batavor. 
d. xvili-Octub. 1762. 
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provisionally committed to Michaelis, and when Heyne first caine 
to Gottingen, the former was not very willing to divest himself of 
the authority entrusted to him, and thwarted and opposed Heyne’s 
views, 80 as tv impede the projected improvements in the manage- 
ment of that institution. ‘That contention, however, did not last 
Jong ; for, before the expiration of the year (December 12, 1763,) 
Michaelis, taking offence at some decision, of the government, 
which was contrary to his wishes, gave up his appointment; and 
Ileyne was, from that date, the sole director of that remarkable 
establishinent. ‘The minister soon leant to value the uncommon 
abilities, with which Lieyne was endowed for the situation of libra- 
sian, and gave him full scope to exercise them. He had the en- 
lire and sole management, aud the minister readily sanctioned and 
supported what he proposed. Ly placing confidence in such a 
mun, ¢hat great statesman knew he should best promote the object 
he had m view, I will observe, in this place, that those two 
distinguished men, Michaelis and Heyne, who have both attained 
great fame in the literary world, never were upon any terms of cor- 
diality and friendslup, though they lived for many years at the same 
place. Michaelis was capricious and arrogant, Heyne of an inde- 
pendent spirit, that would not submit to the dictation of another. 
From the tirst, a jealousy arose between them, or to be more just 
i My expression, it arose on the part of the former ; and it con- 
tinued as long as they came in contact. This, however, did not 
Jessen the respect which they could uot help reciprocally entertam- 
ing for the literary merits of one another. Of this, Hleyne has given 
a proof by the enlogium he pronounced on Michaelis, upon his 
death, in the year 1792, in one of the sittings of the Royal Society 
of Sciences at Gotungen.”” Munchhausen’s expectatious of Heyne’s 
exertions were most fully answered, im every department, in which 
he was engaged ; but his application to the business of the library 
wes so close, and intense, that the minister repeatedly cautioned 
him, as is seen in his letters to [leyne, to which Mr, Heeren re- 
fers, uot to carry bis exertions so far, as to injure his health. He 
made an accurate survey of the library, and projected new Cata- 
logues. Eleyne’s other occupations consisted im giving courses of 
lectures, of which presently moreewill be said; in writing program- 
mata for the different solemnities of the university ; 1n discharging 
the functions of public orator; in attending the sittmgs of the So- 
cicty of Sciences, and taking his share m the review of new publi- 
cations, which was cdited tnder the auspices of the Society of 
Sciences. He had engaged in the translation of an English work, 
The Universal History, by Guthrie and Gray ; and the first volume 
Rea grea ere ae EE NE TE TL REE 
! It is to be found in Vol. x. Commentatt. Soc. Gotting. 
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of the translation appeared in the year 1765. It made ἈΠ ΘΕΈ ΠΙΡΕ 
when finished, 7 vols. in 8vo., the last of which came out in 1772. 
The learning, acutenes: and diligence ἐν the translator are re- 
markable, and his translation 1 is, in fact, a new work, highly use- 
ful, aud valuable for the accurate histor cal disquisitions in which 
it abounds. 

In the year 1767 he published the first volume of his Virgil, the 
second came out in 177], and the two last in 1775. This is the 
first edition of that excellent production in plulology. How much 
it differs from the common workmanship of commentators and 
critics, [ presume my readers will be competent to judge. 

To say a few words au his lectures, to which I have before al- 
Juded, may perhaps not be unacceptable. 1 have attended them 
myself, und am perfectly acquainted with the purport and object 
of all. They formed a kind of classical cycle, or encyclopirdia, 
so that those, who had diligently attended them, and made the 
matters treated of, their own, might be said to have laid a good 
foundation of classical learning. They consisted partly im the 
reading and uiterpreting Ων classic authors, and partly in a 
systematic or scientific survey of the leading subjects of ancient 
literature. ‘These subjects were Cireek and Roman antiquities, 
and Greek and Roman literature. The Aritiquites were cal- 
culated to give an insight into the cusioms, manners, and in- 
stitutions of the ancients, and the J.iteratures, as they were 
called, afforded a view of the ongin, rise, prowress, and decline 
of letters among the Greeks and Romans, together with an ac- 
count of their works, as we possess them, and the editions that 
have been published of them, in modern times. [t may be con- 
ceived, how much useful information was communicated, in trent- 
ing of these topics, by a man lhe Heyne, so intimately familar 
with them, and who viewed every thing with a comprehensive, 
acute, and clear perception: how the mind of the young scholar 
was opened bv such instruction, and how completely he might be 
mnitiated an the mysteries of aucient lore, if he possessed cnough of 
natural ability, and of diligence and application, to profit by what 
was placed in his reach. ‘These lectures, on antiquity and litera- 
ture, formed four courses, each course oc cupying the space of six 
months, or a semestre, as they call it at Gottingen, at the rate of 
tive hours a week, that is to say, one hour each day, in the week, 
with the exception of Saturday and Sunday. ‘I he hour appointed 
for them, which never varied, during Levne’s life, was from two 
to three in the afternoon. One course was read evefy half year ; 
it therefore took two years tu complete the circle. 1 do not kuow 
to which of these four courses to give the preference, they were 
all equally mteresting aud mstructive. ‘That on Roman Antiqui- 
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ties Was remarkable for the accurate knowledge of the ancient Ro- 
man law, which was displayed in it, and which made it particu- 
larly interesting to students in jurisprudence. 11 may be remem- 
bered, that Heyne, at one period of his life, had fixed upon the 
Jaw as his profession ; and the lectures on Roman antiguities re- 
. tained a tincture of his legal studies, but so tempered with classi- 
cal taste, as to be no less palatable than uscful to the general scho- 
lar. In the Grecian antiquities he was deeply versed, and pos- 
sessed the most accurate information both of the ancient history, 
and the manners and institutions of that country. His reading had 
constantly led him in that direction, and many of his learned re- 
vearches lay in that department. H)s views of the different subjects 
comprehended under those heads were often new and striking, 
and very different from the usual mode of regarding them. ‘The 
observations and criticisms upon the literary productions of those 
two ancient nations, m the two other courses of lectures, on 
Careek and Roman literature, it may easily be imagined, were ina 
high degree valuable, and compuratively not mfeiior m merit to 
the former. Many a hint has been derived from those lectures, 
which subsequently has been productive of benefit to the cause of 
learning, through the medinm of his scholars. I have said, that 
the hour from two to three in the afternoon was occupied with 
these Jectures; 1 have oily to add, that to the same bour was as- 
signed the®exposition of Horace, of which the Odes occupied half 
a year, and the Satires another: so that the two o’clock lecture 
moved through a circle of three years. The succession of the 
several courses vaiied. Another series of lectures wes that at five 
in the evening, which was set apart for a select number of auditors, 
and solely destined for the explanation of Greek authors. Homer, 
and Pinda, and a selection from other writers, alternately filled 
these courses ; that is to suy, one half year, at the rate of five hours 
a week, was given up to Llome:, another half year to Pindar, and 
so to the rest. Of Homer, the [had was generally chosen : indeed, 
in my time, I do not recollect that the Odysscy was ever read, 
though I have heard from others, that τὸ had formed the subject of 
that lecture, ἵνο hours a weck, in the morning from eleven to 
tuclve, were gencrally devoted te the elucidation of some Latin 
works, such as Ciceru’s rhetorical writings, Extracts from Pliny’s 
Natural History, ar’i others. But one coursesot lectures yet de- 
serves paiticular mention: it was denominated Archeology, and 
had for its object the illustiation of the works of ancient art, espe- 
cially sculptui%, because under this most of the remains of -antiqui- 
ty are comprehended. Heyne was naturally endowed with great 
taste both for poetry and the arts; and he had become acquainted 
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with the latter, first perhaps by having had an opportunity of see- 
ing some of their productions at Dresden, but more so afterwards, 
when he came to Gottingen, by his attention to every thing that 
was written on the art of the ancients. As a contemporary of 
John Winkelmann, it was impossible for him, possessed of such a 
mind, to have passed by those objects with indifference. But 
that study fell im likewise with his general pursuits, and added new 
charms to his classical occupations. After he had made himselt 
master of this subject, it was easy for him to give it such a form as 
to render it a source of mstruction to others. ‘These lectares on 
the remains of ancient art, (or Archwology, as they were not very 
properly called,) opened to the young student a new field of kuow- 
Jedgr, by which his ideas were enlarged beyond the ordinary Linits, 
and his taste awakened. 'Vhey were read only in summer, trom 
eight to nine in the morning, six days iu the week ; and the public 
library served for the Jecture-rvoom, because it contamed all the 
printed works that rekited to ancient art, and hkewise -everal 
casts of antique statues. Many persons have visited Htaly with 
greater advantage, having attended these lectmes. They were 
prepared for what they had to see, and had acquired notions, which 
might serve as the basis of a correct Judgment, Laying given 
this sketch of Meyne’s differcnt lectures, [ must remath that stich 
they were in my time, In 1790, and the following vears: such they 
were before and after that period. But itis not to be supposed, 
that they attamed that form immediately afta: Hlevne came te 
Gotungen ; they acquired it by degrees ; but for along succession 
vf years Ubey thus were the means of the inost valuable mstruction. 
There perhaps hardly ever was a teacher, whose lessons produced 
more benefit. 

zis an instructor of vouth, we have still to consider him in an- 
other situation. There is an institution at Gottingen called Sem?- 
narium Philologicum, which is under the particular care and di- 
rection of the classical professor. it consists of nine young men, 
recommended to government for nomination, by the professor ; 
who are to be particularly instructed by him in classical Iearning. 
They have a kind of exhibition, or small salary, from the govern- 
ment, aud arc considered as the: professor’s pupil=, in the strictest 
sense. “There is no distinction made esther as to country or rank ; 
but whosoever among the students of che unfversity presents him- 
self to the professor, as a votary of classical literature, has a chance 
of being admitted mto that number, if there is a probability that 
he will, from his abilitics and aequirements, become a creditable 
member. ‘The time fixed for remaining in the seminary as a regu- 
Jar member, is tvo years; but these two years are, generally, pre- 
ceded by a ycar of trial, and uo objection would be made to a per- 
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son’s continuing to attend beyond that period, though he would be 
no longer cutitled to the salary. “Uhis, however, is so small, that 
it is ue Object to any one; and it is fair, that the time of belonging 
to the seminary should be limited, m order to afford the opportu- 
nity of profiting by it to a greater number of individuals. As Mr. 
Heyne improved every instituuon at Gottingen, with which he 
had any concern, so did this, in particular, experience his attention 
and fostering care; and it became, under his management, the 
school, from which the most distinguished scholars in Germany 
issued. “Phere was no man, that better understood how to develop 
the faculties of a young mind, to exercise its abilities, and to in- 
spire it with a laudable ambition. In these young men Flevne 
took a peculiar interest; he was to them a father, and never lost 
sight of ther welfare and success mn life. As he knew them more 
mtumately than any others, he could judge for what situations 
they were calculated ; and he never failed to exert his mfluence in 
placing them, where they might be most useful, when an oppor- 
tunity occurred of recommending them. For mahy a valuable 
member of society, Germany was indebted to his esertions. These 
Neminarists, as thay were called, attended all those lectures, which 
have been described; but, besides, they had, from their appoint- 
ment, the benefit of his particular instruction. They met twice a 
week, under his auspices; and were practiscd by him in inter- 
preting Greck and Latin authors, and m the discussion of classical 
subjects, which latter was denommated disputation. ‘The semi- 
narists wrote, in succession, treatises in the Latin language, and 
these were submitted to argumentation. ‘The author chose one of 
his fellow semmarists for his opponeut, and the latter exercised his 
critical powers ou the composition of the respondent, whose efforts 
were required in defending what he bad written, against the attacks 
of his adversary. ‘This controversy was carried on in Latin, and 
had the advantage of affording the practice of speaking that lan- 
vunge, m which many of the young men arrived at great readmess 
and perfection. Heyne himself spoke it with a fluency and cor- 
rectness, which was not surpassed, if equalled, by that of his native 
tongue. Indeed so familiar and intimate was his acquaintance with 
the Latin language, that, in the *opinion of many, he possessed 
more command over it, and a greater facility of expressing his 
ideas, than he did ver the German. Speakitg Latin, which is 
not 2 common practice in England, is very usual amoug the learned 
in Germany, especially those who employ themselves in classical 
literature ; and in the days of Heyne, it was perhaps still more 
current, than now : though even at the present time many persons 
will be found in that country, who would be as willing to euter into 
a Latin discourse, as they would be to converse in German. With 
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as little trouble Latin prose is written, and both [leyne aud many 
of his pupils possessed the ability of committing their thoughts to 
paper in that language, with the same case and cxpedition, with 
which they would have rendered them in German. That these ac- 
quirements were very desirable for a classical scholar, 1s not to be 
denied. For if one of his objects were tu arrive at a thorough 
Lnowledge of the Jatin tongue, the three 1eads, which lead to the 
perfect aitamment of any language, readmg, writmg, and speak- 
ing, were fairly opened before him. In Gieek the practice was — 
confined to reading alone, as it is almost every-where, though it 
would have been an invaluable addition to the system of instruc- 
tion, if the two other means of becoming familar with a language, 
οἱ at least writing, had been cqually attended to as nm Latin. This 
error of not applying to the learning of the Greek language the 
three expedients, which are necessary for the complete mastery of 
any language, has always prevailed, and is the cause, that few 
persons pretend to the same intimacy with the Greck as with the 
Latin language. Were 1 to advise, or to conduct, the instruction 
in the former, [ should, as 1 would do with every Janguage, moist 
not only on the practice of reading, or construing, but also on 
writing and speaking. For though the two last exercises do not 
aim at any direct use, that isto be made of them, im ow inter- 
course with others, yet they have that iftireet and most important 
effect, of ushering the student into the inteston of the cditice, and 
enabling him to understand accurately its form and structure. Ile, 
that merely reads a language, kuows only the outside of the build- 
ing; but if he were taught to construct sumething similar himself, 
he might be presumed to be perfectly acquamted with its whole 
fabric. Lf, therefore, a complete acquaintance with a language be 
desired, those three modes of acquning it must be employed ; and 
the kuowledge of it will be more or Jess perfect in proportion as 
they are more or less practised. 

But to return to the topic from which 1 digressed, 1 have to 
observe, that 1 was not only the advantage of wiiting and speaking 
Latin, which rendered the disputations of the semmanists beneti- 
cial to them, it was ficquently also the subject of what they had 
written, and the remaths front their preceptor, to which it gave 
rise, eter expressly or incidentally, which proved useful and in- 
structive. Jt frequentl, happened, that af opportunity thence 
arose for cncouraging his pupils, for giving au impulse to their 
minds, and pointing out a wav, on which they afterwards pro- 
ceeded with success. Hany thing was wanting, ‘It was metical 
exercises both in Latm and Greck ; a subject that is in Germany 
too little regarded. But to neglect the exercise of poetical com- 
position, is certainly a defect. Tor thongh it may be asserted, as 
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it frequently is, that there is no use in writing Latin or Greek 
verse, yet this will be admitted by the intelligent scholar under a 
very strict modification. 116 may allow that no immediate practi- 
cal use results from it: but he will maintain that, as far as a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the language is desired, by which is signi- 
fied, that we should completely understand the authors we read, 
in every detail of their couposition, and be capable of judging of 
the manner in which they wrote, that prosody 1s not to be neglect- 
ed: that we cannot read a poet as he ought to be read, nor be 
sensible of the art which he employs, if we are not conversant 
with quantity and metre. It is the difference between a person 
that possesses the theory of music, and him who 15 totally ignorant 
of it: the latter may be pleased and charmed with a tune, ora 
concert ; but his enjoyment cannot be compared with that of 
the former, who not only is gratified by the effect of the art, but 
knows also how to esteem it from the skill with which its mecha- 
nism is conducted. It is necessary to be familiar with that me- 
chanism, if we would rightly perceive its operation, and be seusible 
of the beauties which it is calculated to produce. ‘To those, 
therefore, who profess to read poets as well as prose writers, an 
acquaintance with all the first principles, that constitute poetry,’ is 
as needful as the grammagical rudiments are for the right under- 
etanding of prosaic composition. It is surprising, however, that 
a truth so palpable should escape the regard, to which it is en- 
titled. For prosody and metre should, generally, form a part of 
the elementary mstruction in every language, in which the reading 
of its authors 15 a principal object: but we find it neglected in our 
native language, m which, if the young mind 15 prepared, by 
grammatical studics, for an mtroduction to its literature, the mc- 
chanical details of poetical composition are hardly ever considered, 
much less practised. If this particular had Leen comprehended, 
together with the writing of Greek, in the system of Fleyne’s in- 
struction, it would have been perfect ; but even with those blanks, 
its excellence has been acknowledged by every one who has been 
acquaited with it, and particularly felt by those, whose good for- 
tune it was to reap the full benefit of it. ‘This fell to the lot of: 
all who were Heyne’s scholars, and of those in particular, who 
were more strictly his pupils, that is, the members of the Philolo- 
gical Seminary. To have belonged to this number will always be 
recollected by me with satisfaction, as I shall never cease to vene- 
rate the memory of Mr. Heyne, with the feelings of a grateful 
heart. When I have stated, that in Heyne’s institution sume 
things were wanting, it is by no means my intention to impress the 
reader with an idea, that it was, for those reasons, defective, and 
that I mean to censure it. Heyne could not do all: he could only 
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point out the way ; and his pupils had by their owu mdustry and 
puivate application to supply themselves with that, which the mas- 
ter had not the leisure or opportunity to afford. That was their 
business, and that their own sense must have suggested. And it is 
evident, that many did so, from the proofs they have given of their 
merits in classical Jearumg. 

The sketch, which has thus been furnished of Heyne’s lectures, 
aud of his superintendence of the Philological Seminary, will have 
shown, what he was to the university, as a teacher. 1 have cou- 
centrated this view, instead of giving it by pieces, according to a 
strict chronological order, in the progressive history of his lite, 
which would require to state, in what year such or such a lecture 
was first delivered, how this or that alteration took place. What 
J aim at, is to exhibit a delineation of Heyne’s life, and to show in 
what manner he rendered it useful to the world, rather than to 
follow the precision of the Annalist. I now, however, proceed 
with the narrative. There was something peculialy fortunate in 
Heyne’s situation at Gottmgen, which afforded full scope to the 
activity of his mind. Ile found himself countenanced, supported, 
encouraged, and approved by the minister of the country, who 
not only was ardent and zealous in co-operating with him. but alse 
intelligent, and judicious, and competent vo set a proper cstimate 
upon Heyne’s cxertions, Flow ansiously and diligently that great 
statesman entered into every thing which concerned the welfare 
of the university, appears from the numerous letters of his, which 
were found among Hlevue’s papers. It 1s seen in them, how those 
two men went hand in hand jn their labors; and there was seldom 
a difference of opimion between them. What may he objected to 
Miinchhausen, as Mr..Heeren remarks, is perhaps his spirit of 
economy, which sometimes narrowed his views. ‘This is a failing, 
into which a conscientious minister, who is sensible of the manv 
wants of the state, and solicitous not to mcrease the burdens of the 
people, may be apt to fall; but cannot reasonably be made a 
ground of censure, even if it should sometimes be carried too far. 
By Heyne’s discretion things were so managed, that no injurious 
consequences arose, from that foib/e of the minister, to tlie interests 
of the university. ‘Phe more Minchhausen became acquainted 
with Heyne, the more he valued hin, and from the year 1768, 
during the three Jast years of the ministers life, their communica- 
lions were very frequent; so that hardly a week passed, in which 
several Jetters were not exchanged. ἴῃ the spring of 1770, a new 
charge was laid upon Heync, the supreme direction of the school 
at Itefeld, or Ilfeld. At this place, which is situated ata distance 
of betweer 50 and 60 English milcs from Gottmgen, to the south- 
east, there is a public school, with a foundation for a certain 
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number of free scholars. It might be calculated, from its situa- 
tion, and other circumstances, to be the principal establishment 
in the Llanoverian dominions, for the education of youth, previous 
to their admission to the university. But it*had been neglected, 
and was sunk into discredit, so as not to render those services to 
the country, which ought to be expected from such an stitution, 
Miiuchhausen, who was alive to every thing’ that concerned the 
interests of the people or of the state, perceived with regret the 
deterioration and decay of that school; and looking round for the 
means of saving it from ruin, he thought he could only find them 
in the mtelligence, zeal, and activity of Heyne. He, therefore, 
wished to devolve the whole management and direction upon him ; 
and the latter, whe never withdrew from any labor, by which he 
concewed he might render himself useful, readily and cheerfully 
undertook the task. ‘The effect of his interference was soon felt : 
2 complete reform was effected, and the school became, under his 
supermtendence, what it was fit to be, an excellent place of edu- 
.nuion. He regulated the system of instruction, and took care 
that proper masters were appointed. Hy the attention which he 
himself paid to the mstitution, he awakened and maintained that of 
‘thers. Though at some distance from it, his eye was unremit- 
ungly watchful over thes proceedings that took place. He found 
those in whom he could repose confidence, and the establishment 
prospered and florished unde: his fostering and paternal care. Tle 
sisited the school once every year, to be an eye-witness of its pro- 
gress: and by his correspondence directed and guided it, as if he 
had been present. ‘Chis charge he retained to the end of his days ; 
and the distinction, which Ufeld acquired, 1s to be attributed to 
him. A man with such a fund of abilities, not merely for learning, 
hut for business, like the possessor of great wealth, received appli- 
cations for assistance upon every occasion. 
It became necessary, in the same year, to appoint an edi- 
tor of the Literary Review, that was published at Gottingen, 
under the auspices of the Royal Society of Sciences, and Heyne 
was selected. He willingly acquiesced in the choice, and con- 
ducted this valuable journal, for a great length of years, with a 
degree of diligence and industry, that cannot be sufficiently 
admired. But’ besides editing it, he was the most liberal contri- 
butor to its contents: no man has written in it so much. To 
say a few words of this highly esteemed publication, it is to be 
remarked, that it aims chiefly at the review of scientific, and 
other literary works, which are on a certain scale of merit. These 
are, for the most part, furnished to the reviewers from the 
public library of the university, which, as has been mentioned, 
purchases every new production. The professors are principally 
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the persons who write in this journal, though the office 1s not ne- 
cessarily confiued to them. Articles are also received from others, 
if they are approved by the editor. Novels, and snmilar composi- 
tions of unsubstantial quality, are seldom noticed. ‘Phe editor- 
ship of this journal was, m fact, connected with the duties of Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society of Sciences, to which situation Lleyne 
was appointed this' year. That mstitution, like all others with 
which Heyne was concerned, soon felt the benefit of his abilities. 
He conducted its affairs with a zeal, activity, and intelligence, 
which they had not before experienced. ‘Ihe Society owed its 
Origin to the great Haller, who, at its foundation, mtended it for 
nothing more than a meaus of cultivating certain branches of sci- 
ence, nominilly anatomy and botany, which he thought were, in 
general, too much neglected, But to make 11 a nursery to science, 
in a more comprehensive sense, that did not enter into his contem- 
plation. Heyne, on the contrary, conceived a more enlarged view, 
and considered this establishment as calculated to further and es- 
pand science im all its various ramifications. ‘The university was 
designed to diffuse and communicate the Knowledge which existed ; 
the society of which we are speaking was, according to Heyne’s 
conception, to add to that knowledge, by new investigatious and 
researches. Mi 
Ne 
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Ct moveas teloque tuas remoque carinas MS. 10. [et sic 
fere MS. Scriverit ventoque tuas.] 

advectas} avectus. 

sceptraque sacra) MS. D. sceptraque regna. 

Vel distingue Mars ferus τ et damnis—tuis : vel Jege L/ac- 
ΩΣ ἢ cf. Her. Ep. vi. 63. xv. 156. avi, 265. 
Amor. 1. 1.31. Fast. v. 00]. Met. i. 610. 

sum —feret] ἐπὰν δὴν > cf. Her. Ep. xu. 110. 

aD angentia] plangentia fut N. Η.] 

‘laniatague] lacerataque [ita H. Bolsius Silv. Cuit. 


. 104.) 
mitescun?| a J). mitescant. " 
edisco] MS. Ὁ. ediscam. 
Nec] μὲ 104. marmore] margine. 


usa] MS. D. zeta. 
Abjudicari videntur 85, 6, 7, 8. 97, 8 
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Kpist. Vill. 
5. τον tenui ut MS. Coke: MS. D. fect et pro var. 
lect. tenue. 
ΟἹ, sedisset] flevjsset: cf. 8G. At 20, 1. delent MSS, 
24. numeros| vires: cf. Met. vin. 7. 
31. vida] meritis. 
13. At) Cr. , 
94. Plus quoque qui—posset}] Plus patre quo—pollet ; et. 
Her. Ep. xix. 70. 
39. permittet] concedet [ut MSS, 1). et 11. 
44. facta] MS. 1. acta. 
48, melius] medios: cf. Her. Ep. svi. 174. [et sic Nodell. 
Observ. Crit. p. 16.] 
32. causa} nempe. 
19. olyectet] objecit [ut V.] MS. D. Oveste. et pr'd ver. 
lect. Oresti. 
65. Floc—errat) Num. [MS. Pat. namj—darat Tut N. 
H.] Of. Wer. Bp. vii. {11}. 
73. rapta] MS. 1). rapta: et pro sar. lect. vecta. 
79. nunc] tum [ut MS, Farnes.] Ms. De fiancee it. dau, 
S4. pater] MS. D. parens : et pro var. lect. pater, 
OQ. tibi] Ν 55. D. et ἢν, tua. 
104. AMunus εἰ] AMumneris hoc [ut N: εἴ} 
107. Nor—thalamis) Mox—thalum: [sed vecem proviniam 
utpote intercisam legere nequev. | 
List. tx. 
1. nostiis| vestris ut MSS. | 
5. Petasgiadas| MS. D. Pelasgiacas. 
4. Decolor) Descolor [ut MSS.] 
iQ, tantt] satis [ut MSS.] 
12. Aumith) humilis. 
15. tofa] tuta [ut N. EH.) 
10. miscro} vestro. Cf. Her. Ep. κι. 79. nostrum—picdurem. 
90. macula stupri—notus| maculas turpi—nota {ita Bur- 
mann. Secund. ad Propert. 1. 2. 91.} 
29. veniant) vemunt [ut V.] 
35. voles] studus [uit Μ 5.7 ' 
40. ommnuque| MS. D. ominacue. 
45. tre) asiu {oi recte lego.) 
. Theutrantia) Teuthrantia. 
. iba MS. D. datet: et pro var. lect. (77 est. 
. prafertur) Ms. 1). narratur. 
. toties qi terras errat] lolics terris crrator. 


. lussas} lapsas [ut V.] 
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. IMlo| Collo [ut Μ5.] 


deducis| deducens. 


- Atquaque]) Lt data Ms. 1). vel Grandia: cf. Her. 


Ep. x. 90. moa _famose [ut Mss.] 


3. Leximias pompas preconia summa triumphi.| MS. D. 


Kximiis pompis tmmania semina laudun. lege Exucviis 
posits, dnmania semina laudum, 


. narrabas) narrabis. 


cunts] nodes [ut N. HJ 
MS. Ὁ. cuperisifero: lege cyparissifero. 
Ms. 1). Jucubuat, vasto pondere lesit humum. 


. levumque) dextrumque [ut MSS.] 


nota) bina [ut MSS.] 
dua‘) lun est. 111. costas] costis. 
sensus mollis] visus omnis. 


— captiva) carpenta καὶ Cf. Fast. 1.619. Nam prius Auso- 


cenit} vehiunt 4 uras matres catpenta vehebant. 
ineullis) δ 0! ἐδ. 

vullus—legendo suns] cultu—tegensve suam: MS. D. 
suam. 

sublime sub\ sublimes ut. 


. nsand| Fnacher: cf. Met. ix. 112. 


Corpora, [ἃ ἥστα. 

letetero Eveno] lotifero Eveno. 

seribenti| referents MS. 1). 

mihi] MSS. Ὁ. οἱ R. mea. 

fit) peri. 

futis| festis: MS. D. thoris: et pro var. lect. ἐμέ 
εἰ thalamis: idem insidiosa. 

Abjudicari videntur 17, 8. G1, 2. 75, 6. 81, @ 1335, 6. 


EepIsT. X. 


3. 


Qua] Quam [ut MSS.] 


8. tecta froude] tacte rore in Fast. iv. 106. Sed cf. Art. 


Am. i. 58. Met. 1. 44. 


. vigilans a] vigil anne a: cf. Her. Ep. xx. 250. 


pressuras] prensuras [ut V.] 

raplu| rupta MS. D. rapta: et pro var. lect. rupla. 

claumanti| clamavi MSs. DP. et Τὶ. 

Tus] Ἰῷ MS. D. Hic MS. R. lege nunc: cf. Her. 
Ep. v. 63. 


. Aut—me] Ut—te. 40. late] longe MS. Ὁ. 


. me mea] MS. R. te mea: MS. D. me mala: et pro var. 


lect. fe. 
desicram: MS. D. desterant. 
tellus justo) MS. D. justo tellus. 
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70. cara] bina. 73. Tul] MSS. Tum vel Tunc. 
75. tivis] vivo vel vivit [ut V.] 
80. secas tigridas insula habet]) sava tigride sylva vacet 
[partim cum N. H.] 
96. rapidis] rabidis [ut MSS.] 
104. recepta] relecta [ut N. H.] 
106. tenrit} planzit [ut N. Η.] 
110. seltces] silicem [ut MSS.] 
111, quid] qui fut MSS.] 
115. Dextera—necuvit] Dertraque [ut N. H.J—necaséi. 
116. Et] Que. 
120. gui digittus} que digitis. 
126. urbis—arce] turbe—ore [ut N. H.] 
141. guoniam—cessit adoro) quod jum—cesserit oro, 
145. nec—si{ ne [ut MS.] sim. .. 
Abjudicari videntur 1, 2. 45, Ὁ. 85,6. 95, ὁ. 145, 6.7, - 


Dpist. ταὶ 

10, spectasset] spectared [ut V.] 

21. fratri nam] cermani (MSS. germano.] 

G5. 4101) mihi. 

77. pallentia] tabentia vel fanguentia. 

80, misero] miser@ [ut Francius, | 

80. inimicus| immitis. 
106, Admess?] Amissa [ut MSS.] 

(1. rapedarum] rabidarum [ut MSS.]  Abjudicanwur 1, 2. 


ΡΒ. NV, 
G. ταὶ vilam. 
16. orague adunca vel cornuaque unca vel armaque aduncu, 
17. sensissel] pecisset [cum N. H.] 
29. Accipit] Acciprs. 
53, nunc} ες [ut V.] 
54. erant] erat fut ¥.] 
G3. aversague] adversaque [ut N. H.] 
05. altera habelnt) alter habebat. 
G9. fuerantque] fuerintque. 75. tpsa] iste. 
$0. Lt si forte alos] ΓΝ quoscunque αἰϊοδ. 
09. Sec} δὴ, 
QS. et aripedes| aéripides [ut N.IL.j 

101. Pervrgil ecce draco| Insvpor erce vigil [cum Ms. Po- 
teano. 

110. Munus—guolibet] Nomen—quodibet. Cf. Her. Ep. 
vii. 168. quodtzhet esse feram. Sed lege Unius auai- 
lio quidlibct esse tult, 

118." tamque] jamque. 
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125, Quegue) Queve. 

157. Hymen cantatus] hymenaus clarus vel fetus: cf. Lucret. 
1.97. 

139. socialia] genialia: sed cf. Her. Ep. xxi. 155. 

141. putabam] patebat (ut N. H.] 

14y. Jame emer ja casu studione [ut N. H.} 

07. abi) ades vel ads. . ᾽ : 

159, ΠΝ Ducit [ut MSS.] : [ita Nodell. Not. Crit. p. 97. | 

'U3. Serpentes| Serpentemne: cf. 196. 

170. Cum Puteano facit MS. D. 

192. piguora cara MS. D. 

199. MS. D. si gquaras—numeramus in. 

CPIST. XH. ᾿ 

‘9. arreptaque] abreptaque [ut Μ55.] 

“4. MS. Ὁ. qua: et pro var. lect. quo. 

“9. MS. D. pectam : et pro var. lect. pectar. 

48, Dur Pari] Dyspari [ut ali ante N. H } 

LO. reduct] MS. 1). reducis: cf. 144. 

od. sey si fut N. Η.] 

57. niulto) lato: cf. Her. Ep. ix. 127. 

GO. quotaqueque] quotacungue [ut MSS. ] 

0}. His ego—Ledaq} Iilis—Ledai. 

65. cara] cura [ut Burm.] 

69. facito] tacitus [N. H. tacite.] 

71. fas) fatum. 

72. cadat) cadet [ut V.] 

74. Ut—quam] MS. D. Et—quod. 

77. Causa tua est dispar.} MS. D. Disper causa tua est. 

83. guum—amore] MS. Putean. qguam—amare, hoc est, 
quam pugnare, [ita Jortin. Miscell. Obs. 1. 1. p. 23.) 

87. foribus) laribus: cf. Her. Ep. xvi. 56. 

104. dolor—venis] vel memor—venis, vel precor—vent. 

116. detitia] nequitia. 

121. verba] labra : mox MS. D. resistunt: et pro var. lect. 
reststent. 

122. ratenta] refecta: cf. Fast. iv. 610. [et sic Francius.] 

135. Sed quid ego has revoco: revocaminis omen [ut N. H.] 
Cum Jureto facit MS. D. 

137. que si] quamois. 

hirhare ue} Dardanague. 
162. Quod] Tu [MS. Ut.) 
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THE ENGLISH LITURGY; 


Illustrated by its Version into the Latin and Greek 
Languages. 


1. Tuer Latm Prayer-Book, as printed im the time of James IJ, 
exhibits the following erroneous version of an important response 
in the Catechism on’the word “SACRAMENT.” 

“ Externum et visibile signin intelligo, mternz ac sp*ritualis 
gratie, quod nobis datur, ab ipso Christo institutum, tanquam 
medium quo eam recipimus, et arrabonem ad nos de ea certos 
faciendos.” 

In the new and much altered edition by Thomas Parsell, :7°5. 
that response is correctly given, and agreeably to the Greek of 
Duport. Vid. Class. Journ. xxxv. p. 102. 

““ Externum volo et aspectubile signum interne et spirituulis 
gratia, collate nobis, ab ipso Christo institutum,” &c, Ke. 

2. Agreeably to the real meaning of the original, and to the 
Greek version of Duport, both editions of the Latin exhibit the 
following petition of the Litany; which it is not so difficu't to 
understand aright, as it is to pronounce distinctly in Knglish. 

‘That it may please thee to give to all thy people increase of 
** grace to hear meekly thy word, and to receive it with pure affection, 
“and to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit.” 

‘Ut universo populo tuo incrementum gratia: quo verbum tuum 
humiliter audiat, et puro corde amplectatur, et fructus Spiritus 
proferat, donare digneris.” 

3, Both the Latin editions, though with considerable difference 
in the words employed, render the meaning of that passage im the 
Lxkoriation, (Class. Journ. xxxv. p- 102.) sufficiently strong and 
Perspicuous. 
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NOTICE 


Of a Second Memoir on Babylon, by Claudius James Rich, 
Esq. 


Wi: acknowledged on a former occasion (See the Class. Journ 
No. XXIV. December 1815, page 287.) our obligations for 
much interesting intelligence communicated in Mr. Rich’s first 

emoiron the Ruins of Babylon ; a subject hitherto unaccount- 
ably neglected by antiquarian travellers. Oyr readers will, with- 
out doubt, be gratified to Jearn that a second part has lately 
appeared, correspouding in size and typographical execution to 
the former, and illustrated with three folding plates, very neatly 
engraved. In this Second Memoir the ingenious author inquires 
how far the ancient descriptions of Babylon are confirmed or 
disproved by the remains still visible on its site; for that the place 
at present called ΕΠ||8, represents the great city of Belus and 
Semiramis, most antiquaries seem inclined to believe, and is the 
slecided opinion of Mr. Rich. (ρ. 21.) That this inquiry was sug- 
gested by some remarks which Major Rennell offered on the 
“Topography of ancient Babylon,” (in the Archzologia, 1S16,) 
is declared by our author himself, who says, (p. 2.) “ I have been 
more particularly induced to enter into a discussion on the cor- 
respondence between the accounts of the ancient historians and 
the ruins L visited, by a paper written by Major Rennell, professed- 
Ty to vindicate the truth and consistency of ancient history, as well 
as his own account of Babylon in the geography of Herodotus ; 
as he conceives my former statements to be at variance with 
commonly received opinions.” And entertaining every scntiment 
of deference duc to an authority of such weight as the distinguzsh- 
ed geographer, Mr. Rich cannct coincide with Major Rennell, 
either in his interpretation of the ancient writers, or in his deduc- 
tions from the actual appearance of the ruins. (p. 3.) 

From a*volume of barely sixty pages, it would be unreasonab!e 
to extract many passages. Our object here is to announce the 
Second Memoir, afd not to anticipate any of the pleasure, which 
our readers may derive from examining the author’s arguments, 
founded on personal research among the remdms at Hilla, against 
the theory (seldom erroneous) of so eminent a geographer as 
Major Rennell. We shall, however, notice (from p. 29.) a re- 
markable circumstance of the Babylonian ruins.—In the very 
heart of a mound, called the Kassr, (or Palace,) and also on the 
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bank of the Euphrates, Mr. Rich saw earthen urns filled with 
ashes, and some small fragments of bones; and im the northern 
face of the Mujeliibé (that immense heap of bricks, which some 
have supposed to be jhe Tower of Belus), he found a gallery of 
skeletons inclosed in wooden coffins. ‘That the sepulchral urns 
are of high antiquity, none can pussibly doubt. The mode of burial, 
aud a cunous brass omament found in one of the coffins, will serve tu 
prove that the skeletons must have been interred before the intro- 
duction of Js/a@m, or the Mohammedan religion.—“ These dis- 
coverics,” Mr, Rich observes, “ are of the most interesting 
nature ; and though it is certainly difficult to reconcile them with 
uny theory of these ruins, yet in themselves they sufficiently esta- 
blish their antiquity... ‘The two separate modes of burial too arc 
highly worthy of attention. ‘There is, 1 believe, no reason to 
suppose, that the Babylonians busned their dead; the old Persians, 
we know, never did. It is not impossible that the difference 
nay Indicate the several usages of the Babylonians and Greeks, 
and that the urns may contain the ashes of the soldiers of Alexan- 
dcr and of his successors.” (0. 29.) 

In the course of this inquiry Mr. Rich sete but little valne 
on the accounts given by Diodorus Siculus and Ctesias; while 
he regaids Herodotus as the best authority respecting ancient 
Babylon. (p. 7.) The descriptions, however, left by the Grecian 
writers, may Le perfectly reconciled with the ruins in their present 
Stiste, without doing violence to either, as he remarks in p. 97. 

The Notes and Appendix illustrating this Memoir contain much 
curious and interesting matter; and they please us, by encourag~- 
ing a hope that the ingenious author means to treat of Niniveh in 
a future work. (p. 40.) He offers (in the Appendix) some 
remarks on Babylonian antiques, of which a residence during 
ten years m the vicimity of Hilla has enabled him to form an 
ample and most valuable collection. ‘Chis comprises numerous 
Square bricks, and small pieces of baked clay, thicker in the middle 
than at the ends ; ‘stones of different sizes and kinds ; and cylinders, 
from one inch to three inches long, some of stone, and others 
seemingly of paste or composition; all bearing inscriptions, and 
maty of them very entraurdinary‘ligures, "The inscriptions are in 
that character generally called arruw-headed, nail-headed, or 
cuneiform. Such is found on the sculptured mdrbles at Persepolis. 
To expiain this kind of writing, many learncd QOrientalists en- 
deavoured, but without success, until Mr. Grotefend of Frankfort 
lately ascertumed, by an exertion of considerable mgenuity and 
persevering diligence, that there are three varieties of these inscrip- 
tions; the first and simplest being in Zend, the Persians of 
Kcbatara ; and that the Babylonian forms are but different modes 
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of msciibing the same character. Mr. Rich is of opinion that this 
cuneiform, or airow-headed letter, was comunon to the great nations 
of antiquity, the Median, Persian, and Assyrian (p. 50.); and he 
quotes the celebrated Professor [Jeeren, who observes, “ That it is 
in-all Iikehhood the -4ssyrian writing of Herodotus, and that 
which Darius Hystaspis engraved on the pillars which he set up 
ou the banks of the Bosphorus.” He adds, that the Persepolitan 
inscriptions deciphered by Dr. Grotefend are of the times of Cyrus, 
Warius Hystaspis, and Xerxes; and this sacred or lapidary charac- 
ter probably fell into disuse on Alexander’s conquest, when neither 
the Persians nor Babylouians had any monuments to erect or 
events to record. Besides the inscribed stones and bricks, small 
figures of brass or copper are found at Babylon; but Mr. Rich 
remarks that the ruins have not yet produced any coins. The 
three®plates exhibit various extraordinary devices and inscriptions 
ou cylindrical gems, bricks, and smaller pieces of baked clay, 
sculptured stones, and brass figures, all monuments of Babylonian 
antiquity, forming part of our author’s very valuable collection. 
We sincerely hope that, qualified as he is for the task, and advanta- 
gcously situated for the execution of it by his residence near Hilla, 
aud the influence which be derives from his public character, Mr. 
Rich may continue his :esearches among the Babylonian remains, 
cud favor us occasionally with the result of his labors. His commu- 
nications will be gladly received in Europe, to whatever bulk or 
uumber they may estend, A strong spirit of curiosity has been 
excited on the subject of Babylonian antiquities; and it isin Mr, 
Hich’s power to gratify thut curiosity by the publication of a work, 
which we will venture to recommend ; and the compilation of which 
would not interfere with his learned researches ;—we mean a series 
of plates containing accurate (however slightly engraved) repre- 
seutations of all the Babylonian and Persepolitan antiques pre- 
served m his own collection, each article to be briefly described 
sn letter-press. It is unnecessary to inform our accomplished 
suthor how useful and interesting such a descriptive account or 
catalogue raisonné would prove. He is undoubtedly well acquaint- 
ed with the Recueil d’Antiquités of Count Caylus, Raspe’s Cata- 
logue of Tassie’s engraved gems, the Galerie Mythologique of 
M. Millin, and a variety of similar works, that are to be found in 
every archeologicak library. 
It is not merely for the pleasure and instruction afforded by his 
own two memoirs, that we are indebted to Mr. Rich. The first 
publication elicited a quarto volume, intitled “ Observations con- 
nected with Astronomy and Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, 
vn the Ruins of Babylon,” in which the learned Maurice has dis- 
played his wonted ingenuity, cloquence, and profundity of research. 
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This volume was published in 1816, and a second part, or ap- 
pendix, has since issued from the press (1818); both are illustrated 
with engravings, and replete with erudition, such as might be ex- 
pected from the author of “ Indian Antiquities.” But we must re- 
serve for a future number of this Journal some remarks on Mr. 
Maurice’s Babylonian inquiries. 

From the conclusiog ot a paper communicated to the Society of 
sintiguarics by John Landsecr, Esq. in 1817, (See Archzologia, 
Vol. XVIITL.) containing some very interesting observations on 
ancient cylinders, we had season to hope that Captain Lockett’s 
promised work on the ruins of Babylon would have been published 
before this tme. Capt. L.. visited the ruins in company with Mr. 
Rich, and we announced his intended publication so long ago as 
the year 1813. The attention of various able antiquaries and tra- 
vellers being thus directed to one point, the result, we may ‘trust, 
will be copious and satisfactory information on a subject of which 
we have, until within a few years, been left in almost total ignorance. 


NOTICE OF 


“AntTar, a Bedoueen Romance,”. translated from the 
Arabic, by Lerrick Hamilton, Esq., Oriental Secretary 
to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 


Ce 


Atnoven three months have scarcely elapsed since the publica- 
tionof thisromance, there is reason to believe that it has already found 
numerous admirers. - Some perhaps among them will be pleased 
to see a few observations concerning it; and those of our readers, 
under whose inspection it bas not yet fallen, will probably thank 
us for recommending the Bedouin story to their perusal; for, couwn- 
prised within the small compass of an octavo volume, it delights us 
with such a picture of the manners which characterised an inter- 
esting race of Asiatics thirteen hundred years ago, as we could 
scarcely have obtained from any ‘other source than an original 
Arabic mauuscript, faithfully translated. [αὐ the work before us 
comes under this description, every pave bears testimony : indeed 
we believe it to be not only faithfully translated, but as literally 
as the different idioms of two languages can possibly admit. 

With the hero of this romance we have long been acquainted ; 
but be has hitherto appeared only as the celebrated author of 
verses which merited the ἐμ ἢ honor of a place in the temple at 
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Mecca. ‘ Have the bards who preceded me left any theme 
ansung ὁ What therefore shall be my subject? Love only must 
supply my lay.” Such is the commencement of his admirable 
poem, well known to English readers through the version published 
by our illustrious Jones, who, as it appears,,designed to have given, 
in a preliminary essay, some anecdotes of the Bedouin hero :" whe- 
ther he fulfilled this tention we have not ascertained, but Autar 
:s noticed (chiefly as a poet) by D’Herbelét, Rciske, Willmet, 
De Sacy, Menil, and other learned men. Vhe work before us 
presents him to our view conspicuous through a series of extraor- 
dinary adventures in Jove and war ; adventures the more interesting, 
ance we know from indisputable authority, that however marvel- 
Jous the narrative of his life, at is founded on fact ; and that Antar 
is not tncrely a creature of the imagination. | 
It is generally understood that we are indebted for the publication 
of this voluine to the learned author of “ Remarks on several Parts of 
Turiey, Avgyptiaca,” ὅς. brother of the ngemous translator. Ina 
short mtroduction the Editor observes, that some traditionary tales 
(current in the cighth cetitury) probably furnished materials for this 
romance, to “ Osmay, one of the eminent scholars who adorned 
the courts of Haroun-al-Raschid, and of his two learned succes- 
sors, Al-Amyn and Al-Mamoun; and it still continues to be the prin- 
cipal source whence the story-tellers of the coffee-houses in 
Kigypt, Syria, and Arabia, draw their most interesting tales.” 
What portion of the origmal work 15 contained in the English 
translation, does not appear ; but from our gleanings in the library 
fan orientalist, we are enabled to confirm, what travellers have 
mentioned, that the Arabic story is of considerable length; extend- 
ing, if we may credit some accounts, to sixty vofumes ; of which, it 
us said, thirty-five have been lately purchased in the Kast by that 
celebrated German orientalist Mr. Hammer, and deposited in the 
Kinperial Academy at Vienna. ‘Those sixty volumes (which we may, 
perhaps, venture to suppose only sections or chapters) constitute 
that great body of Arabian romance intitled “ Seiret Abial Fouares 
Antar thn Shedad ;” “ἡ 5 sly RAS σεῦ, χάνω “The history 
the father (or chief) of horsemen, Antar the son of Shedad ;” exhn- 
biting theemanners and customs of a period which may be styled 
the golden age before Mohammed. Of this work Sir William Jones 
had seen the fourteenth volume (and that only), when he composed 
his excellent commentary on Asiatic poetry; wherein (cap. xvii.) 
he describes the book “ de Antara et Able amoribus,” as abounding 


1 See “The Moallakét, or Seven Arabian Poems, which were suspended 
wn the Temple at Mecca,” &c. Lond. 1788. Ato. p. 60. : 
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with all that is elegant, magnificent and sublime ; “ Nihilest elegaus, 
wihil magmficum, quod huic operi deesse putem.” “ Ita sane 
excelsum est,” ἄς. It nay be remarked, that hewrites the name of 
our Bedouin chief Antara, while D’Herbelét and others express 
it by Antarah. In the original Arabic we often perceive the final 


Δ, syds-; but the title above quoted (of the MS. history) agrees 
with Mr. Hamilton in giving the name simply futur, τς, 


Those who read fhe eventful story of <Antar’s loves with the 
beautiful Ib/a, sas, or Abia, will probably not feel less mterested 


in dis favor, trom the consideration that his mother was black and 
a captive :—his father, however, was a prince of the tribe of és, 


ac > and he raised himself, as the learned Editor observes, 
τς by the heroic qualities which he displayed from his earliest youth, 
and by his extraordinary genius for poetry, from the state of sla- 
very in which he was born, to the confidence of his king, and toa 
pre-eminence above all the chiefs of Arabia.” ‘That he was born 
some years before Mohammed, is the opinion of a distinguished 
orientalist, Reiske; and we know that the pseudo-prophet came inte 
this world (in 571) as the scourge of nations, whilst Chosroes, sur- 
named Nushirvan, still occupied the Persian throne, which he had 
ascended in 531. At the court of this monarch, our romance (we 
mean this English version) Jeaves the Begouin hero on the very 
threshhold of those sacred edifices, concerning which some antiquanes 
of the present day might expect satisfactory and curious mformation 
from a work composed, most probably in the eighth century, while 
many altars stl glowed with Zoroaster’s holy flame.—“I wish, my 
lord,” said Antar to the Vizier, “ that vou would introduce me to 
the temples of fire.” Thus closes, with most provoking abrupt- 
1,688, the volume before us; no farther continuation of Antar’s 
story having as yet been communicated to the Editor. 

It is natural to inquire the fate of illustrious warriors, to ask by 
what manner of death those perished, who in their time had caused 
bundreds to bite the dust. ‘hat Antar fell by the hand, or at least 
the contrivance, of Wazr-ben-gzaber, who afterwards embraced the 
Mohammedan faith, we learn from some writers; but 46u Obuida 
informs us that the nighty hero, having attained to a copsidcrable 
age, died through the effects of cold. 

The learned [Editor has well defined those characteristics that 
mark the real Arabs or Bedouins, and which this work exhibits in 
their native simplicity: ‘“ an eager desire for the property of their 
neighbour; an unconguerable fondness for strife and battle; a 
singular combination of profuse hospitality with narrow economy ; 
quick perception; deep cunning; great personal courage; ἃ keen 
sense of honor; respect for their women ; and a warm admiration 
and ready usc of the poetical beauties of their unrivalled lan- 
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guage.”’—{1t is not improbable, he thinks, that Antar was well 
known to the early European writers of romantic adventures, who 
followed the ave of Charlemagne; but whether bis singular story im- 
spired them with a taste for chivalrous explpits, “1s a question to 
the solution of which we may look forward, when the whole of it 
shall be before the public. It may be observed, however, that 
little more was wanting in order to compose the romances of the 
middle age, than to engraft on the war, love and courtesy of the 
Arabs, the splendid and soft luxuries of the other countries of 
the East, the witchcraft of Africa, the religious fervour of the 
youth of Europe, and the gloomy superstitions of the north.”— 
Yatrod. p. vil. 

We know the difficulties of translation from Eastern languages, 
“specially where poetry is so thickly interspersed as in the ro- 
inancé of Antar; but those difficulties, it is evident, Mr. Hamilton 
has long since conquered. ‘That he may contmue and finish his 
arduous undertaking, must be the wish of all who, lke ourselves, 
have derived considerablt pleasure fiom the commencement: and 
we advise him to persevere in the style which he has adopted, re- 
taming, wherever practicable, without actual barbarisms, the ori- 
«imal Arabic idioms. ‘The energy and simplicity of Antar’s sen- 
timents are most happily expressed in oriental phraseology. lf we 
clothe the Bedouin hero Yoo strictly m an European dress, we ren- 
er him as ridiculous as those effeminate cosxcombs contemptuonsly 
stvled dandies ; and the utmost art of a Parisian milliner would but 
deprive the beautiful [bla of her native loveliness. 


See See ee ee “ππ΄Ὅ5ὦάἀ»---.....»..-.» 
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I RAGMENT of a Poem on the AcTIAN War, copied from a 
Manuscript taken from HERCULANEUM ; supposed to be 
written by C. RaABiR1ivUs. 


(οι, I. 
REM ck Bn SARL TIA τ Se εκ φζων 
_CESAR.FA...AR..HAR..IAM.........- pee ee Se 


RT HISILLE .... NATO..CVM...-.... BLIA POR... . 
QVEM IVVENES; gRANdAeVOS-ERAT pEr cVNcTA sequutus - 


ee 


’ The letters in the smaller type were inserted by Crampittir; as those 
he considered appropriate for tilling up passages which could not be de- 
ciphered. 
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BELLA‘FIDE DEXTRAQVE POtENS-RERVMQuE-PER-V sutn 
CALLIDVS: ADSIDVus traCTANDO-IN MVNERE martis 
IMMINET oPSESSIS - ITALuS -I 1M: TVRRIBVS alTIS- 
Adsiliens munS > NEC - DEFVit IMPETVS - ILLIS. 


Cor. IT. 
funeraque adCEDVNT - P ATRiis deforMI Α TerRIS 
et foedA Hla mAGIS - QVAM - Si NOS eeSTA LATEReNT 
CVM cuPERet potIVS ; PELVSIA mUENIA* CAE SAR, 
φὲν ERAT + 1MperlIS- ANIMOs COWTberE SVorvM ; 
ῳυ Ὁ cAPITIS Iam caP FA IACENt QVAE praemia bell? 
SVBRVITIs: fERro meA - MORNIA QVONCdAM . ERat hoSTIS. 
HAEC- ΜΙΗΙ- CVM - duminA PLEBES QVOQVE nune sib) VICTRIX 
VINDICaT hance faMVLAM ROMANA POTEntia taNDEM. 


(οι. IT. 
fas et ALeEXANDRO thAlaMOS iNtRaRE DEoRVM 
Dico ETIAM -duOLVISSE> DEAM vIDISSe iuMphoS 
AcTIACOS > CV. cAVSa fORES Tu MaxlIMA beLLi 
PARS: ETIAM - IMperlIl. QVAE- FEMINA .TanTA? VIroRuM 
QVAE:*SERIEs ANTIQVA fVIT-? NI GLORIA: MENDAXN 
MVLIA vetuStATIS : NIMIO* ConcEDAT - HONOR) 


. (οι. ν. 
SAEPE- Egu QVAE: VEteRIS CVrakE- seR MoNIBVs anvour 
QVA fuGITVr lux, erro: TameN ΝΎ ΝΟ QVAErere caVSAS, 
EX - SiGVasque mORaS: VITAE: LIBET. EST) MIMI: © ONIN: 
partHus qul - POSSET phARUS SVBIVNGERE REGHIS 
QVI : SPreVIT: NOStra-FQVE: MORI: PRO NOMINE GENTIs: 
Hit iGltur pARTIS aniM\ m DIDVectuS TN oMnlS 
110 VELIT : INCERTVM ° EST, ΓΕΒ qVIBVS, AUT: 
QVIBVS VNDIS 

Cor. V. 
delectVMQue foruM Quo noXIA TVRBA COiRET, 
PRAEBERETQVE : SVAE:° SPECTACVLA - TRisTIA+’ MORTIs. 
QVALIS: AD INSTANTIS ACIES:CVM TELA: PAraNTVR 
SIGNA-, TVBAE’, CLASSESQVE - SIMVL, TERRESTRibus ARNIS; 
LST - FACIES- EA: VISA: LOCI- CVM: SAEVA COLTRENt 
iNSTRVMENTA:’ NECIS: varIO - CONGESrA: PARATV>. 
VNDIQVE: SIC: ILLVC: caMPo DEFORME: COactVM 
OMNE: VAGABATVR: LETI: GENVS:,OMNE TIMORIS:-. 

Caz. VI. 
hic cAdit absumtus fERRO-, TumeT: TILE: VENeno, 
aVT- PEndenTe 15. CERVICIBVS: ASPIDE: MOLLEM , 
LABITur iN SOMNVM: TRAHITVRQVE - LIBIDINE > ΜΟΙ ΤΙΝ. 
PERCulit adFLATV - BReVIS - HVNC : SINE +s MORSIBVS - ANgins 
voLN ERE: SEV: TeNVI - PARS- INLiTA: PARVA* VenENI- 
OCIus INTEREMIT: LAQVEIS:- PArS - COGIVR: ARTIS: 
INtERSAEPTAM ° ANIMAM: PRESSIS : EFFVNDERE>* VENIS.. 
ImMERSISQVE fretO- CLAVSERVNT: GVTTVRA: FAVCES: ᾿ 
hAS - INTeR -StRAGES: SOLIO: DESCENDIT - eT - INTER 


Cox. VII. 


A 
SIC ΤΩ}: INteR- Se mISERO: serMoNe fRVVN TVR: 
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HAEC: REGINA: GERIT- : PROCVL: HAnc OccultA: VIDEBAT’ 
ATROPOS: INKIDeNs inteR - DIV ERSA - vagenteM 

CONSILIA > INTErITVs, QVAM 1AM sua fata MANeRENT 
TER-> FVERAT: REVOCATA - diES: CVM - PArte senATVS: 

KT: PATRIAE: cOMItANTE: SVAE- CVM: MILite CAESAR- 
GENTIS: ALEXANdrI - CupiENs AD- moFnia VENIT- 
SIGNAQVE CONSTITVIT. 510 OMNis terROR - IN - ARTVM, 


Cor. VIII. 
ubtereRE: adnisi PORtarVm clAVSTRa pEr VRBEM’, 
OPSIDIONE: TAMEN - NeC - CORPORA - MOENIBVS- ArceNT-, 
CASTRAQVE: PRO: MVRIS: ATQVE:- ARMA: PEDESTRIA:PONVNT, 
HOS INTER COETVS: ALISQVE:AD- BELLA: PARATVS: 
VTRAQVE: SOLLEMNIS - ITERVM - REVOCAVERAT . ORBES: 
CONSILUS- NOX: APTA: DVCVM :LVX- APTIOR- ARMIS. 


Ea 


Remarks on two Passages of Sophocles, Ed. Br. 


τέκνα, Καδμου τοῦ πάλαι νέα τροφὴ, Cd. Tyr. ν. 1. Brunck 
translates νέα τροφὴ nuvea progenics ; Potter and Franclin, “ youth- 
ful progeny.”  Brunck’s translation of νέα may be defended, though 
I} think /Aodierna would be more appropriate. Youthful is evi- 
dently wrong. C&dipus saw before him an assemblage of persons, 
sume of whom were children, νεοσσοὶ, nestlings scarcely fledged, ov- 
δέ πω μακρὰν πτέσθαι σθένοντξς ; Some were welghed down with years, 
τὺν γήρᾳ Bapsis; and others, the flower of the Theban youth. The 
monarch, addressing them co/lectively, ce:tainly would not style 
them “ youthful progeny: and should it be said that the king would 
naturally be more attracted by the young folks than by the semor part 
of the company, and consequently address himself to the former, 
] beg leave to observe that in this case the opposition, which I 
think every one must allow to exist between νέα and τοῦ πάλαι, 
would be entirely lost sight of; νέα τροφὴ 18 ἣ τροφὴ νῦν οὔσα τοῦ Κάδμου 
πάλαι ὄντος, the now existing offspring (whether young or old) of 
the formerly existing Cadmus—the modern (if 1 may be allowed the 
expression) offspring of the ancient Cadmus, or, in fewer words, 
the representatives of Cadmus, as we call the living head of an 
ancient family the representative of the house of Russel, &c. 

Αἱ δὲ vupiav ἀπὸ ῥιπᾶν. Od. Cal. v. 1248. “ aliz nocturnis splen- 
dentibus astris,” Br. Musgrave understands the poet to allude to 
the Riphean ‘moantains, and quotes a passage from Aristotle 
strongly in favor of this interpretation. lLowever, I cannot help 
differing from both these able scholars, and still continue to give 
the passage that sense which on my first reading the play I thought 
the author intended to convey: viz. by νυχίαν ῥιπᾶν I understand 
the northern lights. 1 do not know how the poet could have more 
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strikingly designated the northern quarter of the heavens, than by au 
allusion to this beautiful phenomenon, nor how he could have used 
ἴσγι more descriptive of it. 


February 16th. (. G. Η. 


PoririANt CARMEN. 


Ix usum et gratiam lectorum tuorum descnpsi Odon Politiani 
purissimo Latinarum Musarnm melle conditam, qua Christ. Lan- 
dino Horatii editionem gratulatus est. Pauci illam legerunt , 
quippe quiz non fuit recepta a Politiani editoribus : at digna est 
que a multis legatur, et hoc non semel. Vale. 'Γ, PT. Lat. Kal 
lebr. MDCCCX4X. » 


----..... -ὄὄὄἍ-. 


Vates, Threicio blandtor Orpheo, 

Seu malis fidibus sistere lubricos 
Amnes, seu tremulo ducere pollice 
Ipsis cum latebiis feras ; 

Vates, /Eolii pectinis arbiter, 

Qui princeps Latiam sollicitas chelyn : 
Non segnis utulos addere noxios 
Nigro carmine frontibus ; : 


Quis te barbarica compede vindicat ? 
Quis frontis nebulain dispulit, et, situ 
Deterso, levibus restituit choris 

Curata juvenem cute καὶ 


1} guam nuper eras nubibus et malo 
Obductus semo! quam nitidos ades 
Nunc vultus referens, docta fragrantibus 
Cinctus tempora floribus. 


Talem purpureis reddere solibus 
Lwetum pube nova post gelidas nives 
Serpentem positis exuvus solet 

Vern) tempenes poll. 


"Falem te choreis reddidit et ly ra 

Lundinus Veterum laudibus emulus, 
Qualem tu solitus Tibur ad aviduni 
Blandam tendere barbiton. 

Nunc te deliciis, nunc decet ct levi 

LLascivire joco, nunc puerilibus 
Insertum thyasis aut fide garrula 
Jnter ludere virgines. 


-.««“κααῷ}--ἀῃ.».. ᾳ.».-..--. 
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M.S... 
Ning miultis nominibus dilecti desideraticue 
FRANK Sayers, M.D. 


͵ 


Ἰω Guo ingenio acri judicium par agcesseret. 
Juerat in sermone ejus 
iunocuus gravitate conditus fepus. 
Literis deditus, 
at insolenti asperitate prorsus abhorrebat, 
“ν΄ Joctrina copiam morum liberalitate equaret,. 
¥axit moderatus, probus, pius, simplex ; 
i) pauperes pro facultate largus ; 
in amicos comis ; 
benevolus in omnes. 
Profectus ejus quales essent, 
‘ea Archxoiogiamy Ehstoriam, Philosophiam, Poesin, 
que scripsit testantur ; 
Qualis ipse, superstitum lacryme. 
Obut Vito die Aug. A. ἢ. M.DCCC.XVII. 
Biatis sue LIV. 
φΦ 


Antholozie ante Jacobsium inedite epigrammata 
tria correcia, 
4d Huschkii Anadecta crit. in Anthol. Gr. 
Pag. 202. 
Λεωνίδου Ταραντίνου. 

Νύμφαι ἐφυδριάδες, δώρου γένος, ἀρδεύοιτε 
τοῦτον Τιμοκλέους κᾶπον ἐπεσσόμεναι" 

καὶ γὰρ Τιμοκλέης ὕμμι, κόραι, αἰὲν ὁ καπεὺς 
κάπων ἐκ τούτων ὥρια δωροφορεῖ. 

‘¢ Mihi quidem versus 1. integer esse, nec medicina indigere vi- 
detur ; mogo observetur, primam positionem δώρου non esse τὸ δῶρον, 
sed ὁ Adpos, nomen proprium. Quis autem sit hic Dorus, noa 
tam liquet. S* sit. Dorus, Neptuni filius, qui in Doride regnavit, 
unde populi Dorii appellati sunt, Nymphz fontane seu fluviatiles, 
Dori tiliz, ague erunt Dorice, i.e. fons, fluvius, lacus, stagnum 
Doridis, prope hortum Timoclis; quibus et convenit dialectus. 
Sed potest et alius Dorus fontem invenisse, puteum fodisse, aut 
ductum fecisse aquarum, euripum, piscinam cett., quibus auctoris no- 
men haserit; ut Genes. 26, 20, et 33, Joann. 4, 6. Theocrit. Id. 7, 6, 
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Quin, si quis Dorus aquas loci illius animi causa frequentavit, hoc 
ipsum celebre ad posteros illis nomen ejus dare potuit, ut Viteber- 
ga. est Luthers-Brunn.” 


P. 208. 
᾿Αδέσποτον. 
Εἰς τὸν "Opn poy. 
Ei καὶ Baits ὁ τύμβος, ὑδοιπόρε, μή με παρέλθῃς, 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ στίχας ἶσα θεοῖσι σέβου" 
tov γὰρ Πιερίσ!ν τιμώμενον ἔξοχα Μούσαις 
ποιητὴν ἐπέων θεῖον “Ὅμηρον ἔχω. 

V0. κατὰ στίχας leg. κάτω ψυχάς, Manes, genios sepulto- 
rum, tnferos. Oi κάτω θεοὶ dixit Diodorus Siculus p. 103. et κάτω, 
spud inferas, Aristophanes, /Eschmes Socrat. ete.’ 

P2757. 
Εἰς λουτρόν. 
Νύμφαι Νηϊάδες, μετανάστιοι, οὐχ apa πασας 
ἥξειν ὠϊόμην χώμασιν ἡμετέροι:" 
εἰ δὲ τόσην τὸ λοετρὸν ἔχει χάριν, οὐδὲν ὀνήσι! 
ὁ φθόνος, εἰ Νύμφαι πᾶν ἀπέλειπον ὕδωρ. 
OW, O. ἥξειν 1. εἴξειν, cessuras esse.” 

* P. 102. wird Philemonis Lexicon ‘Fechnologicum Ms. ange- 
yuhrt, daraus auch Villoison zu Apolloun Lexicon Homericum mebr- 
mals ganze Artikel mitgetheilt hat, die aber fast alle wortlich schoo 
)η Farit Phavorini Dictionano stehen ; doch so, dass der eine aus 
dem andern verbesseit werden kann. So wie hier das Ms. das Ictzte 
Wort fehlerhaft Περδικιόνης angiebt; Varmus aber v. λαγωὸς, οὐ 
μόνον καὶ πτωξ richtig Περδικίδης hat.” 


Solonis Fragmentum emendatum, 
documento quam caule ivania sensuque carentia textis ejivienda sint. 


In versibus 118, quos inter Solonis reliquias primo Joco posut 
Brunckius Gunom. p. 73, malum vitium olim insederat, posthac 
Meiboini pejore correctione obliteratum. Inde im nuperis editi- 
omnibus Gnomicorum, etiam in Oxoniensi et Lipsiensi, legitur xa} 
μεταποίΐησον λιγέως ταδὶ, antea ‘ap. Diog. Laert. J, 2. 13. ubi 
fragmenti sedes est, sine sensu et metro Jegebatuy dyurds radi. 
Aliud, quod ex duobus codd. Diogenis affertur, dydoa ἐς ταδί, 
vanum commentum est, ductum ex seq. ὀγδωκονταότη. Latino in- 


* Asitur de libro tum inedito, qui nuper demum Caroli Burneii cura Iicu- 
lentis typis descriptus prodiit: Φιλήμονος Λεξικὸν τεχνολογικόν, Ex bibliovhe a 
Parisi¢nsi, Londini, mai, MDCCCXII. 8. 
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ierpreti, qué vertit celerifer, haud dubie ταχέως in mentem venerat, 
particula h.1. utilis. Rectius H. Stephanus, quum corruptum 
modeste servasset, aliud sub isto latens querebat, sed frustra. Id 
vero vocabulum erat τάγυρι, rarius illud quidem, at vetustioris 
Atticism: auctoribus usitatum. Docemur μος a Suida aliisque 
Lexicographis, qui ad τάγυρι i.e. ἐλάχιστον, Germanis quasi edn 
Gischen (bisschen, bitsken): cf. Hesychu glossas, σαγύριον et raydgie, 
quod posterius tamen minus certum videtur: ad τάγυρι igitur ill 
Fupolidis auctoritatem adscripserunt. Sed eorum in gratiam, qui 
gravantur plures simul libros evolvere, quatuor illos versiculos affe- 
sumus, et nunc postremum cum absurda lectione vulgata : 

Πρὸς Μίμνερμον εἰπόντα, 
᾿Εξηκονταέτη Moipa κίχοι θανάτου. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ εἴ μοι καῖν νῦν ἔτι πείσεαι, ἔξαλε τοῦτο" - 
μηδὲ μέγαιρ', ὅτι σεῦ λώϊον ἐφρασάμην. 
καὶ μεταποίησον λιγέως ταδὶ, woe δ᾽ ἀειδε' 
‘OTAQKONTAETH MOIPA KIXOI ΘΑΝΑΤΟΥ͂. 

: Distichon, illis ex Platercho annesum, sejungendum est.) Jam 
ua cum verbis, μεταποίησον τάγυρι τοδὶ, commodus hic et cle- 
gans sensus reddit: Refinge, muta, leviculum hoc, pro sexag e- 
wmaer?o ponens octogenaritum., 

lugeniose hujus et certe emendationis auctor primarius facile 
posset diutius celari. JJicendum ergo, inventam illam jam dudum 
esse a Sopingio, arguente notula ejus ad Hesych. T. Ἢ Ρ. 1339. 
ΠΝ verbis perscripta. Qua occasione grate recolenda est saga- 
cissimi Frisit memoria, qui quum obscuro loco ὠκύμορος in studtis 
vinisset, in hoc maxime grammatico genere critices occupatus, 
cunctator autem et calumniator sui propemodum nihil ipse edidisset, 
a. 1615 mortuus est, relictis multis in Elesychium et alios veterum 
libros correctionibus, que nondum omues videntur, ipsius quidem 
nomiune, lucem vidisse. wv. 


ScALIGER de Accentibus. 

“ Accentus graves, qui dictionibus Latins apponuntur, nostra 
memoria introducti sunt et in libros illati ; qui cum nihil juvent audi- 
torem, qui nescit utrum sit accipiendum quantum aut quantum 
adverbialitr vel ut nomen, nece etiam pronunciantem ; toto ccelo 
Latino ablegandi et fugandi sunt. Virgule (,) et cola (;) nostra 
etiam tempestaté tuventa a Manutio, cum antiquis prorsus incog- 
nita fucrint.” 


” In quendam parvum et macilenium. 
Ne sis, terra, gravis: non fuit ille 110]. 
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NOTICE 
Of a FINDICATION of the MASTER of EXETER 
SCHOOL. 8vo. Lveter. 


* Crassics nibil a nobis alienum putamus.” The subject of the 
small Pamphlet befure us is of extreme importance to al) Masters 
of Foundation Schools. Few of our readers are unacquainted 
with the eminent character of Dr. Lempriere, as a scholar, ἃ 
teacher, anda writer, About nine years ago he was elected Master 
of Exeter School. By his experience, his learning, his indefati- 
guble diligence, and his judicious system of education, he soon 
raised the School to a lofty eminence in reputation, and to unprece- 
dented numbers. But in the course of a few years an opposition 
was raised aguinst him by some leading men in the Corporation, 
the Trustecs of the School. Of the actions of men two motives 
usually exist, one real, and one ostensible. ‘The rea motive of 
his persecution he gives in his pamphlet. The ostensible motive 
was, that he had charged eight guineas instead of six, for tuition.’ 
Before be became a candidate tor the School, he naturally Juquired 
into the particulars of the terms, and was auswered by the orgau 
of the Corporation, the Town Clerk, that the terms were unli- 
mited, and that the late master had raised them. He thoucht, 
with every calculating man, that the difference of the times autho- 
rised, and demanded, at least such an increase. 

By the Deed of Endowment it was stipulated, that the sons of 
freemen of the city shall be instructed in the Latin tongue without 
any expense to their parents. These are adinitted by an order 
irom the ‘l'rustees ; and Dr. L. has always cheerfully received and 


* It was likewise indirectly objected to Dr. L. that he had not confined 
himself to the Latin Grammar used by his predecessurs. This puts us in 
mind of the carping Momus, who, when all the gods admired the beauty, 
the graces, and the perfection of the person of Venus, observed that her 
slippers were too nosy! Isa man of long expenence in the art of teaching 
to be denied the privilege of selecting such books as he has foun,’ in practice 
best calculated to pramote the speedy and solid improvement οἱ bis pupils ? 
Arc all our Latin Grammurians, from the great Busby..te the acute Jones 
to be neglected and discarded, to give exclusive way to one Grammar? We 
are far from blaming those, whuse old associations induce them vu. prefer 
Lily’s Grammar; but we deprecate the bigotry of ascribing to that book, 
what 1s due to the supplementary struction of excellent teachers. We 
strongly advise all scholars and teachers, beture they pronounce a judgment 
ou ἃ Latin Grammar, to peruse attentively the best work on Latin Grammar 
ever published in England, Johnson’s Grammatical Commentaries. 
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educated gratis as many as they chose to send. From this circum- 
stance a plain inference appears, that the charges made to other 
boys ought not to be snbjected to the control of the Trustees, but 
left to the disposal of the Master, whose interest would always 
induce him to keep them within the bounds of moderation." On 
this subject it should not be forgotten, that his salary is only 40/. 
a year, and that he 15 obliged to perform diyine service twice on 
Sundays at the Chapel of the Hospital, for a most inadequate 
compensation, and thus deprived of the advantage of a more pro- 
fitable clerical employment. 

Of late, since the read cause of the opposition to Dr. L. ape 
peared more urgent to its movers, the storm against him became 
so boisterous, that he found himself obliged to vindicate his con- 
duct and his character by the publication, in December last, of 
the pamphlet under our notice. On that very day he was formally 
dismissed from the School by a majority of the Corporation. Be- 
jieving, and encouraged by his friends in the persuasion, that a 
superior tribunal would redress so summary and arbitrary an act, 
he came to the Metropolis, to consult some of the most eminent 
characters in the Courts of King’s Bench and of Chancery. By 
them he was informed that, however hard his case was, he could 
obtain no redress, because the Corporation were both Trustees and 
Visitors. *. 

To a common observer it will appear inconceivable, that the same 
men should be both Trustees, and Visitors over themselves. Quis 
custodiet tpsos custodes ὁ We are indeed told that the same case 
occurs 11 the appeal from the Court of Chancery to the House of 
Lords, in both of which the Lord Chancellor 15 supposed to de- 
cide. But we conccive the case to be widely different. The 
House of Lords will always, most properly, pay a great deference 
to the opinion of their illustrious president; but that opinion does 
not necessarily, or constantly, determine their decision. 

But, presumptuous as it may secm to differ from the great au- 
thorities, who were consulted, we humbly conceive that the word 
cisit, used in the Deed, does not confer on the Trustees the power 
of Sprciau Visitors. ‘“ The Maior and Comon Counsell” 
are empoWered “ from time to time, and att all times hereafter, to 
visite the said Schoole, and to order, reform, and redresse all disor- 
ders and abuses mand touchinge the governmente and disposinge 


I SS IN I TIES 


! The price of eight guineas appears reasonable to the writer of the account 
of Exeter School, in Carlisle’s “" pesctiption of Endowed Grammar Schools,” 
Vol. i. p. $17; am account sent by a person evidently not partial to Dr. L. 
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of the samc.” Now to us the word visit expressly sigmite: ouly ts 
examine, to tspect, and in consequence “ to order and reform, 
and iedress.” And this surely might have heen effected without 
the expulsion of the Master. If they possessed this authority, the 
path of candor and moderation was clear and simple. They had 
only to ‘ order” that six guineas only should be pard to the Master, 
and with that ‘ order” he would have complied. 

This is a subject of such vital importance to the cause of liberal 
education, that we trust it will be takev mto public consideration; 
and that such obsolete and absiuid charters, formed im times of 
comparative datkness and iguorauce, will oot be suffered to remain 
uncontrolled either by special visitors of rank and talents, or by 
the dispassionate and enlightened decision of those courts of law, 
the boast of our constitution, whose ol yect aud whose practice it Is 
to secure © the rights of persons and of things,” and to vindicate 
“ private and public wrongs.” Our sole view in noticing this sub- 
ject is the preservation, as far as our humble but sincere cndea- 
vours will permit, of the comfort and seguiity of a body of men, 
whose learumg is, im general, deep, whose talents are extensive, 
whose assiduity is incessant, whoese conduct is exemplary, whose 
exertions are meritorious, whose success is mcontrovertihle ; but 
whose mfluence on society is not duly considered, whose worth is 
not always properly appreciated, and whose serviccs are seldom 
adequately 1¢ warded. 

We shall fish this article by mserting a copy of a paper lately 
sent by Dr. L. to those, whom it may concern. 

Exeter Free Grammar School. 

I ovenr to apologise for intruding the subject of Exeter School 
on the public attention; but 11 15 momentous, not only to myself, 
but also to all masters of schools, and to the rising generation. 

The able Chancery Lawyers, whom | have consulted, are all of 
opinion that “as the charter of St. John’s Hospital” (hat charter, 
af the existence of which I was ignorant, till within these few 
months) * allows the trustees themselves to be visitors, and to con- 
trol the schvol ; the Lord Chancellor has no jurisdiction over their 
act, however harshly or capriciougly they may have exerrised their 
authority, and whatever may be the merits of my case in a moral 

oint of view.” — 

It should be recollected, that the trustees of Excter School ex- 
cuse themselves for sivuing my dismissal, because agreeably to the 
official letter of their town-clerk, written under the direction of 
their president, I asserted the right of unlimited charge for tuition. 
Though in my absence, and without my knowledge, they passed a 
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clause to restiict the admission fee, their leading members, on my 
arrival in Exeter, when [ separately expostulated with themy saw 
the impiopriety of a regulation winch for 200 years bad never been 
attempted either im the Latin or English schools, (ηἴο both of 
which they exercise the power to send as “many sons of freemen 
as they please, to be educated gratis,) and they promised that it 
should be rescinded. ‘Trusting to this promise, which 1 regarded as 
the honorable pledge of men desirous to evince the consistency of 
the conduct of their body, as well as the respectability of the master 
of the school, I left the parents of children, not freemen, to pay 
whatever they thought proper, sometimes six, sometimes eight 
guineas ; and the contmbution was never regarded as immoderate 
by those who liberally considered, that the taxes of the house swal- 
lowed up the salary of 40/. together with the small pittance re- 
ceived from the pews of the chapel, where 1 was bound to preach 
two sermons every Sunday, and that 1 had no other emoluments 
from the Flospital from which to pay the masters, of whom the 
classical assistant alouc recewed double my own salary. 

‘Thus situated, and educating the sons of freemen gratuitously, I 
telt disappomted that the new members mtroduced into the Cham- 
ber seemed to be actuated by selfish motives, and, concurring with 
the original party who oppused my election, persisted to enforce 
that clausc, which wottd enable them, in violation of what was 
confessedly a proper and usual remuneration, to have their own 
children educated at a cheaper rate. So truly sensible, however, 
sere the Trustees of the indelicacy of their interposition, that in 
two subsequent meetings on the subject, they did not order or di- 
gect, but merely expressed their opimion and their request, that 1 
would charge only six guimeas. Considermg their interference as 
Improper, with respect to the sons of residents, not freemen, I 
charged eight guineas, but never ten, as has been maliciously 
asserted ; und then, after bemg suffered for tem years to act as my 
predecessors had done, in raising the terms of tuition according to 
the circumstances of the times, and as 1 was authorised by the 
official letter to beheve 1 could do, they displaced me, without any 
previous conditional threat, or requiring any positive explanation, 
though I ‘had simply before me the expression of their request and 
opinion, and the acknowledged assertion of some of their body that 
eight guineas were a fair charge.—'They displaced me, without 
pausing, or expostulating with me on this questionable point, or 
on any point regarding the management of the school, as other 
inen, actuated by conimon feelings of charity, would have done, 
before they inflicted so cruel a wound on the fair fame of an inno- 
‘ent individual: —yes! they displaced me uf the short xotice of 
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twenty-six days, and after a consultation of scarcely jroe minutes, 
on the plea that [ had lost their confidence, and without alleging 
any charge whatever against my conduct or character. The evi- 
dent cause of these violent and illiberal proceedings, therefore, was 
not incorrectness in the ‘discharge of my duty; but that my situation 
was wanted for the son of one of these Trustees, who was almost 
immediately appointed alter the farce of an election, on the 27th 
of January. 

Against the capricious decision of these men, who, contrary to 
the pure administration of justice, have acted m the monstrous 
character of my accusers, jurors, and judges, it scems that I can- 
not even appeal for redress to a court of law or equity. Such 15 
the law as it now stands! Be it so. ἰ submit, and only hope 
that I shall be the last sacrifice offered to these obsolete chasters, 
vested too often in the hands of men who are euided by intervsted 
and arbitrary motives. ‘The disgrace which they have attempted to 
throw on me recoils on themselves, and, hke Gebhazi’s leprosy, 
will cleave to their body for ages to come. 1 feel it no dishonor 
tu be thus treated by men who pav so little respect to public οἱ 
private feelings, and who so palpubly neglect the calls of hu- 
manity. 

After sinking above 500. in improvements on the house and 
premises, and thus depriving my family ‘of a little fortune, and 
after raising the school to a degree of celebrity which τὸ had never 
before acquired, I retire from my situation, disappointed indeed 
In my expectations of redress, but not dishonored,—and insulted in 
the feelhugs of mnyself and of my family, but not injured in reputa- 
tion. ‘Thus obliged, at an age when the evening shades of life are 
drawing around me, to seek another home, and with nine children, 
to begin, as it were, the world afresh, 1 feel consoled by the re- 
flection that [have conscientiously dischargcd my duty ; and 1 look 
with confidence to a more liberal and honorable support at the 
hands of an enlightened and unprejudiced public, than | have found 
from these Trustees. 1 rete from a situation which, with the 
galling chains that now encircle it, πὸ man of independent mind 
would undertake. 1 would not, for all the wealth of India, ex- 
change my feelings with him whowas marked, almost “from his 
cradle, ἴοι my successor. No! | should read the“ by-paths and 
indirect crooked ways,’ and “the blood of Naboth,” written by 
an invisible finger against every wall. 


“ Vietrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catony.” 


JOHN LEMPRIERE. 
Exeter, Feb. 1, 1819. 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. LEY’S LETTER. 

Exeter, 1st December, 1808. 
*Sir,—In answer of your letter of the 24th November, to 
Mr. Collyns, I am desired to inform you, that the present number 
of boys in the Exeter School is 80; of whom 40 are boarders with 
- the master at 80 guineas a year, and 40 are day-scholars at 6 gui- 
neas a year, ‘The salary is 20/. a year, as mentioned in the adver- 
tisement.’ I don’t know that there are any other perquisites, but 
there may be some. The contribution for instruction is not limited; 
at has been increased by the present master, ‘There are two assist- 
ants in the school, paid by, and under the controul of, the master. 

There are some valuable exhibitions in the University.” 
“Hen. Lay, TLown-Clerk,” 


Witerary AFntelligence. 
PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
* BIBLICAL. 
Tue Rev. F. Wrangham is engaged in editing Dr. Zouch’s va- 
rious Minor Works, published and unpublished, in 2 Vols. Oct. 
with a Memoir of his Life. 

Mr. T. Yeates, late of, All Souls College, Oxford, and author 
of the “ Collation of an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch,” 
“the Indian Church Llistory,” ἂς. &c., 1s now printing a Syriac 
and English Grammar, designed for the use of British students. 
he work was originally composed at the request, ‘and under the 
inspection, of the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 


CLASSICAL. 

No. VII. of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus will soon appear, when 
the price will be agai raised to 1/. 5s. small, and 91]. 19s. 6d. 
Jarge. Present price 1/, 3s. and 2é. 10s. 

Dr. Meier is preparing an edition of two Discourses of Iseus. 


Aristzneti Epistolas Grace et Latine, ad Cod. recensuit, notis 
cum editis tum incditis Merceri, Pauwil, Abreschi, Dorvillui, Sal- 
masii, Schurzfleischii, Lambccii, Basti, atque suis illustravit J. 
Fr, Boissontade. 8vo. : 

Revue Encyclapedique, ou Analyse Raisonnée des productions 
les plus remarquables dans la Littérature, les Sciences et les Arts. 
Par une réunion de Membres de l'Institut, et d’autres hommes de 
lettres. 


Pc fs SS SSS 

" The original salary of 40/. had been reduced for some years to 202. in 
order to defray the expense of building the School House. See Carlisle's 
Endowed Schouls, Vol. i. p. 270. 
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Professor Krehl, of Dresden, announces his intention of pub- 
lishing a critical edition of all the works of Priscian. For the 
AVI Books “ De Partibus Orationis,” his materials are complete, 
but he solicits those who possess valuable libraries, or preside over 
public institutions, to aid him in fitting for the press the smaller 
treatises of this ancient grammarian ; particularly by the communi- 
cation of MSS. ‘Ihe inspection of an impression by Elias Une- 
tus, and of an edition at Erfurt, of the book περὶ συντάξεως, by 
Ganimedes Lupamlulus, (Wolfgang Schenk) 1501, is earnestly 
requested by the leaned Professor. His booksellers, the Weid- 
mans of Lcipsic, undertake to receive and forward all communi- 
Cations. Jena A. L. Z. September, 1818. 


PHILOLOGIO AVL 
Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s Dictionary of the middle age,of the 
English Language. From a specimen of it, which ve seen, 
we can promise the public not only much curious instrfiggon, but 
much interest and aniusement. 


PUBLISHED. 


CLASSICAL. 

Nos. T. and 11. of The Detphin and Variorum Classics; price 
20s. each No. On the Ist of June the pzice will be raised to 21s. 
each. Large papcr double. 

‘“APQSALANO?Y CENIMEPISMOL FE codd. Parisinis edidit Jn. 
Ir, Boissonade. Price 12s, boards. 

Virgil Opera; with Heyne’s Text, and the Delphin Notes, no 
lnterpretatio; oct. 10s. Gd. For Schools. 

Gradus ad Parnassum; a New Edition, without the Verses and 
Phrases ; the translation of the words given, also their formation. 
Many new words are added, with various other improvements. 
Royal duod. Pr. 7s. 6d. 

The present Idition is printed on the suggestion of several 
Schoolmasters, who have Jong objected to the old Gradus, as being 
greatly injurions to the progress of rising genius. 

Pensées de Platon sur la Religion, la Morale, la Politique, re- 
cueillies et traduites par M. Le Clerc, Prof. etc. Paris,1819. 8vo. 

Botanicon Libros iv. e carmine Gallico V. Cl. R. R. Castel in 
Latinos versus transtulit Cl. L. Rohard, Rhetoptex: Prof. in Schola 
Regia Flexiensi. Paris 1818. | 

bservations en réponse aux Considérations générales sur P’éva- 
luation des Monnaies Grecques ct Romaines, eto, Paris 1815 
4to. (par M. Garuier.) 

Casp. Jac. Ch. Reuvens Oratio de laudibus Archeologix, ha- 
bita A.D. 24 Oct. 1818, cum in Academia Lugduno-Batava 
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plilusophie Qheoretic: et literaram humaniorum, in primis Arche- 
vlogiz extraordmariam professionem auspicaretur. Leid. 1819. 
4to. pp. 29. 

Disputatio de Zenobia ab A. ὦ. Van Cappelle publice defensa, 
ete. Traj. ad Rhen. 1817. . 

1). 1. Lennepii Professoris in Athenvo IJIlustri Amsteladamensi 
-Disputatio pro [mperatore Gallieno. (in 1.1. Comment. Lat. Ter- 
tie Classis Instituti Regi Belgici.) . 

Suite et Conclusion de la Pharsale, Poeme Latin de Ch. May, 
traduit en Vrangais par P, L. Cormiliolle; suivi du tableau de la 
Guerre Civile, poéme de Pétrouc. Paris 1819. 12ino. 

fEschyh Septem contra ‘Vhebas. edidit Conrad. Schwenk. Traj. 
ad Rhen. 1818. 8vo. pp. xii+ 309. 

Observazioni sopra alcune Lezioni della Iliadg di Omero, del Car. 
L. Lamberti. Milano 1813. 8vo. 1 

Recfierches sur les Bibhothéques anciennes et modernes, jus- 
qu’a [ἃ foundation de la Biblioth¢que Mazarine, et sur les causes qui 
ont favorisé Paccroissement successif du nombre des livres ; par 
Petit-Radcl, memb. de P’Mastitut, &c. &c. Paris 1819. 8vo. pp. 
vii + 44-4. 

Lyrici. Lusus Matheronis de Curmieu anno 1740 nati, 1807 
mortut. Paris 1818. 8vo. pp. Gl. 

Discours de S. Basile Je Grand adress@ aux jeunes gens, &c. 
traduit en Francais avec le“teste cn regard ; reva et corrigé sur les 
manuscrits, Xc. par C. A. ΚΕ. Fiémion, ἄς. Parts 1819. 8vo. 
pp. 176. 

Niceta: Eugeniani Narrationem Amatonam et Constantin’ Ma- 
nassis Fragmenta Grice et Latine cum notis J. 1. Boissonade. 
2 Vol. 12mv. Paris 1819. Excudebat A. Bobeée. 

Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschatten in 
Jerlin, aus den jabren 1814—1815. ‘This volume contains in its 
philological part: A. Hirt tiber das Bilduiss der Alten ; Saviguy 
tiber das Jus Italicum; &c. Boeckh iiber die Laurischen Siblber- 
bergwerke in Attica; Ph. Buttmann iiber den mythos von den 
altesten Menschengeschlechtern; Derselbe iiber die Kronos oder 
Saturnus; L. Ideler iiber die Sternkhunde der Chaldaer; Derselbe 
uber den Cyclus des Meton, &c. 

De Constructione Antistrophica trium Carmmum Melicorum 
Aristophanis Syrtagma Criticum. Apud Weidmann. Lipsie.— 

I’ invariable Miliéu, ouvrage moral de Tsed-ssé, en Chinois et 
en Mandchou, avec une version littérale Latine, une traduction 
Frangaise, οἵ des notes; précédé d’une Notice sur les quatre Livres 
moraux communément attribués 4 Confucius; par M. Abel Re- 
musat, Professeur de Chinois au Collége Royal. Paris, imprime- 
ric Royale. 1818. 4to. 
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BIBLICAL. t 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is connected with the 
Subjects of Organization and Life, being an Answer to the Views 
of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, upon those 
pots. By the Εν. 1. Rennunyt, A.M. Vicar of Kensington, 
and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, price 5s. 

Part 11. of Mr. Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible. Ato. 
price 16s. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Part VI. of The Science of the Egyptians and Chaldeans will 


appear in our next. | 

We shall hope to give a part of M. A. Mahul’s Dissertation ou 
the Life and Writings of Macrobius in our next. 7 

The valuable and friendly remarks of C. H. have been received ; 
and the Editor carnestly requests their speedy continuance, as a 
new Edition is preparing for press. ' 

We have just received the review of Elmsley’s Medea, which 
shall appear in our next. 

In our next will be published Etymological Disquisitions, tend- 
ing to illustrate the basis of philosophical reasoning, &c. by Dr. 
Forster. .' 

Miscellanea Classica will also be continued. 

We are anxious to record the Lord Chief Justice Abbott's Ox- 
ford Prize [ssay, but we cannot trace a copy. We shall fecl 
greatly obliged for the loan of a copy. 

Muscologus’ article appeared in No. XXXIV. among the 
Adversaria Literaria. We hope to be favored by M. with longer 
articles. 

In compliance with the wishes of an anonymous letter-wniter to 
receive an answer in the Classical Journal, the Editor of the Del- 
phin and Variorum Classics informs him, that he is obliged to 
print the whole of the text, but that he will adopt a more private 
and delicate manner of noticing the passages, to which he alludes, 
than the original Delphin Editors. The writer’s caution is well 
meant, but we cannot say decies vepetiia plucebit. ° 

The next part of the Cornish Dialect shall appear in our next. 

We hope to insert in the next No. the article on the Island, on 
which St. Paul was wrecked. 

Lacryma Elegtace as soon as possible. 

We shall readily insert any observations on the Fragment in 
Ὁ. 185. that may be sent for our next No. 


END OF NO. XXXVII. 
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NOvc XXX VIII. 
JUNE, 1819. 


DISSERTATION ON ST. PAUL'S VOYAGE ' 
FROM CAHSAREA TO PUTEOL] : 
ON THE WIND EURGCLYDON; 


AND ON THE APOSTLE’S SHIPWRECK ON THE ISLAND 
°s MELITE. 2 


(W her Plate.) 


“St. Paul having been accused before Festus, the Roman gUVErNO} 
of Judaa, bythe Jews, of divers crimes, availed himself of his μι "- 
vilege, as a Roman citizen, of appealing to the Emperor it per- 
son, or of claiming to have his cause heard and adjudged before 
the imperial tribunal at Rome. Jn consequence of this claim 
being admitted, it became wecessary that he should be sent to that 
city ; and he was accordingly, together with several other prisoners, 
delivered in charge to Julius, a centurion of Augustus's band, in 
order to be conveyed tu Rome. : " 


eee SCP ΠΟ RIL Pf HS EL a SEE SEC Π ΠῚ 
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* Dr. Benson's History of the Establishment of the Christian Religion, 
the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, the Bible hy Messrs. D’Uyley 
and Mant, and the secdnd edition of Annotations on the Gospels, Have each 
4. map in which the course of St. Paul is delineated; and they all agree in 
rozking Malta the scene of his shipwreck. This opinion, it is supposed 
there ure stronyereasons fur rejecting as erroneous. The learned reader will 
recollect the vuyage of Josephus frum Palestine to Rome on 4 similar 
uccasion. He alsu was wrecked in the Adriatic. 

The present aricle was originally designed to accompany a new edition 
of some of the tracts in the Guographi Minores. ; 
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The centurion so entrusted put his prisoners, and accompanied 
them himself, on board a ship of Adramyttium,’ theu lying at 
Cwsarea,’ and, as we may infer, preparing to rcturn homewards. 
It appears from the account, that they who conducted the slip 
meant to sail on their return by the coast of Asia. Accordingly, 
the next day after they set sail, they touched at Sidon, a noted city 
on the coast of Ceelesyria, lying m $3° 35° N.L. and about a 
degree to the North of Cwsarea, with some httle deviation to the 
East. Here it seems they stayed some days; but how Jong, we 
are not informed. On their loosing from Sidon, they found that 

their intentions of continuing their voyage along the coast of Asia 
Minor would be frustrated by contrary winds, which obliged them 
to pursue their voyage under® or on the Southern side of the island 
of Cyprus, instead of the Northern, as, according to their plan of 
sailing along the coast, they had at first proposed. 

The word referred to, literally translated, implies that they 
sailed uwvder3 Cyprus, the North point being accounted to be 
uppermost‘ in ancient as well as in modérn geography. 

‘Their course, after doubling the Western point of the Isle of 
Cyprus, must have been 36° to the North of the West point, 
crossing both the Western part of the Aulon Cilicius and the sca 
which bounds Pamphylia to the South. Following this course, 
they arrived at Myra, ἃ sea-part on the coast of Lycia, situated in 
about 36° 18° N. LL. and 47° 40’ E. L. from Ferro. How long 
they remained at Myra does not appear; probably uot long, as 
they found an Alexandrian ship there, which was bound to Italy, 
and, as it seems, to Puteoli; and as the season of the year was 
advanced, it may be presumed that they would not wait longer 
than was necessary. As Myra hes nearly under the same meridian 
with Alexandria,’ it was, from the facility of reaching it, the usual 


᾿ς Adramyttium nearly retains its ancient name, being sull called Adra- 
mylta. It is situate in ἃ small guiph that bears the same appellation, 
opposite the island-of Lesbos, in nearly 39° $0’ N. L. and 44° 40’ E. L. from 
sFerro. There 1s still a great tradg in this neighbourhood for the budding 
large trading versels and boats. Pococke’s Travels, vol. τι. part 2. page 16. 

7 Mr. Bryant thinks that they set out from Ptolemais; but without 
foundation. The xxvith chapter of Acts ends with what was transacted at 
Cwsarea, apd no account whatever is given of their journey to Ptolemais ; 
and they might reach Sidon in one day from Cusarea, as well as from 
Ptolemais. 

‘3 Dmexraitoaaer, Acts Xxvil. 4. : 

4“ This mode of expression was probably derived from te visible eleva- 
tion of the North pole of the heavens in Northern, latitudes. Sce what 18 
said on this subject in the following part of this Dissertation, of their sail- 
ing under Crete, which undoubtedly means on ‘the South side of thas 
islansl. 

5 Alexandria lies nearly in 48 E, L. from Ferro. 


from Cesarea to Puteoli. 203° 


ὃ 
place for the egyptian cora-ships to touch at in their way to Italy, 
as in the state of navigation at that time it could scarcely be sup- 
posed that they would accomplish the voyage from L’-gypt to Puteohi, 
without some supplies on the way, both of necessaries, and also of 
information respecting their course and situation. _ 

Their course from Myra appears to have heen at first nearly 
West, with a small deviation to the South, afd probably coasting 
the Southern part of the island of Rhodes, until they came over- 
against, or into the meridian of Cnidus, a maritime city of Caria, 
lying in 56° 42’ N. Γ,. and 45° 12’ Long. Kast of Ferro. 

So far they had followed the coast as nearly as scems to have . 
been convenient; but here they met with a contrary wind, probably 
from a Nortlierly quarter, which drove them Southward towangs 
Cape Samonium, or Salmone, the Eastern promofitory of the Isle 
of Crete, and in latitude 35° N. 1... and in longitnde 44° 26’ East 
from Ferro. ‘This promténtory they passed, or rather weathered, 
in sailing to the Southward, and perhaps not without some diffi- 
culty’ or danger, and arrived at the Fair Haven®* situate on the 
Southern side of the same island. ‘They here found that much 
time had been already spent or wasted during the voyage, and that 
the proper season for sailing had elapsed, the fast having been for 
some time passed, andmavigation becuming dangerous, of which 
they were admonished by St. Paul. ‘The master of the ship, how- 
ever, though conscious that at was not prudent to procced on his 
voyage at that season, was nevertheless desirous to gain a more 
commodious harbour to winter in, and undertooke to carry the 
vessel as far as Pheenice, a port described by both Ptolemy and 
Strabo, lying on the Southern coast of the island of Crete, and 
opposite to the sinall island of Gaudos, or Clauda,* latitude 35° 12’, 


1 μόλι; τὲ παραλεγόμενοι αὐτήν,--τσαπὶ epre pretcrvecti. Schleusneri Lexicon. 

+ Dr. Pococke says, that there 1s 2 small bay about two leagues East of 
Matala, which is now called by the Greeks Λίμεωγες καλοὺς, and not fur from 
the site of the city of Lysia in the Peutingerian Tables, which must be the 
same with Lasea. Or. Pucocke thinks, that Prasus and Lasea were the 
same place. Pococke’s Travels, vol. it. p.250.' 

Rochette’sMap has a place called Sancti Limi, hearly in thg same spot 
with thal described by Dr. Pucocke. 

Wetstein observes, “Locus adhuc hodie in Creta nomen retinet:Calos | 
Limenas.” Note on Atts xsvil. + ᾿ Ὁ Ὁ 

3 A place in Crete opposite £6 Gandos is found in Rochette’s Map of 
@reece and the Archipelago called Finmichia, which was undgabtedly the 
Pheenice mentioned by St. Luke. it iy not easy to determine the exact 
import of this passage. The words in the original ate, Ayeftts βλέποντα κυτὰ 
Aiprs καὶ κατὰ Χαρον, which implics, “open to both those quarters of the hea- 
vens trom whence these winds proceed,” and of course unsheltered from the 
force of these winds, A¢gording to Pliny’s arrangement of the winds, this.’ 
port was exposed to blas#from the 8, W. by W. 2 Wea W. by W. AW. 
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longitude 41°40' from Ferro, and abont 52 nautical miles to the 
North-West of the Fair Havens. It might require some explana- 
tion, why those, who navigated the vessel in which St. Paul was 
a passenger, chose to ass round to the South of Cape Salmone, 
and that not without some difficulty and hazard, rather than to 
attempt to put in at some port on the Northern side of Crete. 
But this question is resolved by the account of Eustathius," who on 
another occasion mentions that there were no good ports on the 
Northern side of that island. The propriety of the caution given 
by St. Paul was, however, verified in the attempt of those who 
smavigated the ship to sail from the Fair Havens to Phoenice. For 
in this short passage, although the weather appeared to be favor- 
able at their setting out, they were soon assailed by a violent tempest 
from the South-East quarter. At what time of the year thig hap- 
pened, and what was the nature and direction of the wind which 
occasioned it, will be the next subject of ‘inquiry. 

1 just observed, that at their arrival at the Fair Havens they 
found much tim® had been spent, to which the slowness of their 
passage from Myra to the meridian of Cnidus had no doubt con- 
tributed, that the fast was already past, and sailmg become dan- 
gerous. The word ἤδη, which we translate a/ready, bears in this 
place, I think, a more extensive significatfon. It probably means 
that the fast had been over a considerable or at least an indefinite 
time, and that sailing had likewise been (as I infer from the repeti- 

tion of the word ἤδη) for a considerable time dangerous. The 
fast alluded to ‘was undoubtedly the Jewish fast of Expiation, which 
was observed on the tenth of the month Tisri, or the twenty-fifth 
of September, the day on which the autumnal equinox’ was then 
computed to fall. Stormy weather at sea was usual about this 
season ; but I am of opinion, that the time of this voyage, and 
of course of the shipwreck, was considerably later in the year than 
the fast, and probably took place towards the end of November, 
or the beginning of December. 
It appears from Josephns,* that navigation was accounted dan- 
gerous among the Jews from the time of the feast of ‘Taberna- 
See. tt Sen 
comprehending 80 degrees, ur more than seven pvints of the compass. If 
reckoned according to the arrangement of Vitruvius, it comprehends 105 
degrees from S.W. to N.N.W. Ὁ Ν. being ntarly nine points of the compass. 
1 Δυσλιμέγος i Κρήτη πρὸς τὴν βἕδαν. Eustath. ad Odyss. σ΄. a 
Unde Lucanu:s: ε 
δὰ. ...-.- Boreaque urgente carinas Creta fugit. Lib, ix. 
* ἤδη e presterito significat rem paratam et peractam sine termjno. Schleus- 
, eri Lezicon. 
3 Col-ym, lib. xi. cap. 9. 
« See Wetstcin’s note on this passage. 
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cles, October the first, to tat of the Dedication of the Temple, 
December the ninth; and in this interval both th® voyage and 
shipwreck probably took.place. Vegetius assigns the third’ of the 
Ides, (November the eleventh,) for the day on which navigation 
was interrupted ; and we are informed by the Calendar of Gemi- 
nus, and by Theophrastus, that stormy weather at sea may be 
expected about that season. ‘I'he day above specified had, I think, 
elapsed some time before they left the Fair Navens, which would 
nearly correspond with the cosmical? setting of Orion, (November 
the ninth,) a time of year remarkable’ for stormy weather in those 
seas, which the vessel which carried St. Paul was then traversing. 
Some days more might pass between the time of the delivery of 
the caution given by St. Paul and their setting sail. Fourteen or 
fifteen days“more were, we know, spent πὶ the voyage; which 
brings the time, without any strain on the narrate, to the end of 
Noveinber, or the beginning of the succeeding month. 

1 shall now speak a few words respecting the wind that caused 
this tempest. The Latin Vulgate translation, that of Castalio, 
and some others, rendef the word LEuroclydon by FEuro-aquilo,* 
a word found no where else, and incousistent, as 1 think, in its 
construction with the ptiuciples on which the names of the inter- 
mediate or compound winds are framed. Euronotus is so called, 
as intervening immediately between Eurus and Notus, and as par- 
taking, as was thought, Of the qualities of both. ‘The same holds 
true of.Libonotus, as beiug interposed between Libs and Notas. 
Both these compound winds lie m the same quarter or quadrant of 
the circle with the winds of which they were composed, and no 
other wind intervenes. 

But Eurus and Aquilo are at 90 degrees distance from one 
another ; or, according to some writers, at 15 degrees more, or at 
105 degrees ; the former lying in the South-East quarter, and the 
latter in the North-East; and two winds, one of which is the East 
cardinal point, intervene, as Cacias and Subsolanus. The Carbas 
of Vitruvius occupies the middle point between Eurus and Aquilo 
in his scheme of the winds; but this never had, nor could have, the 
appellation of Euro-aquilo, as it lies in a different quarter, and the 
East poigt is interposed, which could scarcely have been over- 
looked in the framing.a compound appellation. The word 
Euroclydon is evidently composed: of Eurus, or Egos, the South- 


eal acme eee 


* Ex die igitur tertio Iduum Novembris, usque in diem sextam Iduum 
Martiarum, mania clauduntur. Veget. iv. c. 39. ; τι 

* Plin, xviii. $1. Vitg. Eneid. vii. 719. ‘ 

4 See what Dr. Shaw hes said concerning this wind. Travels, edit, 2. 
p. $31. ἢ ᾿ a a 
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East wind, nye κλύδων, a wave, an addition highly expressive of the 
character and’effects of this wind, but probably chiefly applied to 
it when it became typhonic’ or tempestuous. Indeed the general 
character under which Eurus is described, agrees perfectly with the 
description of the effgcts of the wind which caused the distress 
related in the account of this voyage. 

I. Eurus raises great waves. 

Virgil, m his account of the storm which destroyed a part of the 
fleet of Jneas in the same seas, enumerates Eurus among the 
winds, qui ; 

‘*__ yastos volvunt ad Jittora fluctus.” neid. 1. 86. 
Again: 
“ Aut, ubi navigits violenuior incidit Furus, 5 
Nosse, quot Joni vemant ad littora Juctus.” 
id Virg. Georg. 11. 107, 108. 
“ Quam multi Libyco volvuntur marmore Huctus, 
S.evus ubi Orion bybernis conditur undis.”? 
Horace mentions the effects of this wind in terms nearly similar. 
» ᾿ ΗΝ 
“‘ Niger ritdentes Evrus, tuverso mari, 
Fractosque remos differat.” Horat. Epod. x. lib. 5. 
Particularly in the Sicilian and Italian seas, 
«______ Furus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas.”  Carm. ive 4. 43. 
τ quodcunque minabitur Eurus 
Fluctibus Hespertis.” Cari. i. 28. 25. 


1. Eurus brings dark cloudy weather. 
It is called ““niger Eurus” by Horace, who also says, 
* Nec sidus atra nocte amicum appareat, 
Qua tristis Orion cadit.”. Horat. Epod. x. 9. 
III. A combmation of Eurus‘with Notus seems to have been 
very destructive in the Mediterranean sea. 
“ Una Euru:que Notusque ruunt.” Virg, Zn. i. 85. 


“Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus 
Auster, memento fluctibus ; 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverso mari, 
Fractosque remus differat.” Horat. Epod, x. 3. 


, “ Sape per onium Libycumque natantibus ire 
Interjunctus equis onnesque assuctis in oras 
Ceruleum deferre patrem stupuere telicta 
Nubila, certantes Euri Notique sequuntur.” | 
Statsi Thebaid. 1. vi. $07. 


ey \ 
: Ἄθων is deserihed by Pliny as “precipua navigantium pestis, ποῖ, : 
aplenfas mudo, verum ipsa navigia contorta frangens.” Pin. ii. ς. 48. 
. emetic, vii. 718,719. The Sword of Orion begins to set on the 22d of 
mrp (Nov.9.)  Plin. xviii. 51. ; 
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- JV. South or South-East:winds prevalent in the Mediterranean 
at this season af the year: “ Quinto Idus Novembris' (Nov. 9.) 
hyemis initium, Auster aut Eurus.” 
It appears from Celumella,” that the stormy weather at this 
time of year came mostly from a Southern quarter. 


Nov. 6, South or West wind. Nov:17, South wind. 
‘8, South-East wind. 18, Stormy. 
9, South-East wind. 20, δον} wind. 


11, Seas dangerous to sail on. Dec. 7, South or South-East wind. 
16, South wind. 
V. Southerly winds particularly distressful to those who navi- 
gate the Adriatic Sea. 
‘(Qua tristes hyadas3 nec rabiem Noti; 


(Yeo non arbiter Adrix 
Major, tollere seu ponere vult freta.” Hor. Οά, Ἰ. 3. 


“Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit yndis.” Ibid. 1. 28. 
οἷ — neque Auster 
Dux inquicu turbidus Adriw.” Ibid. Od. iii. 3. 
In another place he aliydes to a person driven into the Adriatic 
Sea by the South wind: ‘ 
“Tle Notis actus ad Oricum, 
Post insana Capra sidera.” Ibidem. 
Φ 
The cosmical setting 6f Capra was, according to Columella, on 
the tenth of the Calends of January, (December 23,) and indicated 
stormy weather. ‘The Greek Calendar of Geminus+ foretels storms 
about the same time, and as it should seem figm a Southerly 
quartcr. 


Dec. 2, Stormy weather. Dec. 26, Stormy. 
5, South wind. ~" $1, South νη. 
6, Storms of thunder, &c. Jan. 2, Storms at sea from South. 
11, Stormy. 4, Sterms at sea from South. . 
20, Stormy. 6, South wind. 
41, Stormy. 15, Stormy. 


A circumstance little noticed should be mentioned, which is, 
that St. Luke’s words imply, that this tempestuous wind: drove 
forcibly’ towards the island, I cannot agree with the remark of 
Schleusne®® on this passage, wilo interprets the words κατ᾽ αὐτῆς 
to mean the ship, hea} it is evident that it means the island, from 


# 


1 Colum. xi, 2. * Ibidem. eee 
, 3 The hyadgs setyaccording to Columella, Nov. 17 and 19; accarding to 

eminus, Nov.Q1.° . πὸ ae 

4 Petav. Uranolog, - oe 

% ἼἜἜβαλε κατ' αὐτῆς ἄνεμορισυφωγικὸς ὁ καλούμενος Εὐροκλύδων. .ACtS XAVil. 14. 


_ Vox βάλλω, τοῦς τὰ 


— 
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the grammatical construction, and refers to τὴν Κρήτην, in the pre- 
ceding line. Our translation points, though rather obscurely, to 
the same meaning,’ which is rather more clearly expressed in the 
Rheims? translation; and the Vulgate’ and Castalio’s* version 
agree in the same explanation. 

This acceptation of the signification of this passage contradicts 
the idea that the wind Euroclydon blew from a Northerly.quarter, 
as it mustan such case have driven the vessel frem the island, and 
not towards it, as it appears to have done. The course of the 
wind from the South-East would impel the ship towards the 
Inland of Crete, though not so directly but that they might wea- 
ther it, as they in fact did, and got clear, though it appears that 
they incurred some risk of being wrecked when running under, or 
to the South of the Island of Clauda or Gaudos, whigh lies oppo- 
site to the port of Phoenice, the place where they purposed to 
winter. ᾿ 

A circumstance occurs in this part-of the narrative, which creates 
some difficulty. ‘Those who navigated the ship were apprehensive 
of falling among the Syrtes, quicksands, which Jay on the coast of 
Africa, nearly to the South-West of the Western point of Crete. 
But we should consider, that this danger lay ouly in the fears of 
the mariners, who knowing the Syrtes to be the great terror’ of 
those seas, and probably not being able to ascertain from what 
quarter the wind blew, neither sun nor stars having been visible 
for several days, and as these violent typhonic Levanters are apt 
το" change their direction, might entertain apprehensions that they 
might be cast on these dangerous quicksands, ‘he event however 
proved, that the place of their danger was mistaken. 

The storm still continuing, and probably from the same quarter, 
they lowered their sails, and were, it seems, according to the nauti- 
eal expression, reduced to scud under bare poles, and of course 
Jeft nearly to the mercy and guidance of the elements. 

Both the Vulgate translation and Castalio render the words 
συναρπασθέντος τοῦ πλοιοῦ, by the word “ correptus;” a tern of 
dubious signification, aud gét much explained either by our own, 


»"η . . . t 
1 4 There arose against it.” - ὶ 


2“ A tempestuous wind called Euro-aquilo drove against it. Rheims 
Translation, : Ὲ 
3 « Misit se contra ipsam (Cretam scilicet) ventus typhonicus. Vulgate. 
4 “In eam procellosus ventus impegit.” Castellion, Vers. 
5 Barbaras PY iak ubi Maura semper "- “ 
ὟΝ stuatunda. Horat. 
: Inhospita elon Virgil, 
———-— Semper naufraga Syrtis, Silius Itelicus. Ὸ ἔν 
6 Shaw's Travels, p-881.~ : mi 


7 Beh, eh τοὺς . ᾿ 
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or by the Rhemish version, beth of which translate it by the word 
caught, by which it is rendered in most of the English versions. 
The Greek word is better explained in Schleusner, to mean “ eir- 
cumacta et agitata navi, procellarum vi, et ventorum impetu.” ' 

In this condition they seem to have been apprehensive, from the: 
tossing of the vessel and her unmanageableness, that she might 


‘founder, or.go to pieces: to prevent which, they bound her round 


under the keel or bottom with cables; an expetlient alluded to by 
Horaceé,* and practised in later times.? 

For the same purpose of preservation they lightened the ship, 
and the day following made a further sacrifice of part of her cargo. 
Ibut the storm not abating, thcy gave up all hopes of safety, as. 
they were totally ignorant of their situation, and conscious only 
that they werewt the mercy of the winds and waves. They conti- 
nued fourteen days in this state of anxiety, but at deugth discovered 
that they were driven into the Adriatic Sea, perhaps from some 
abatement of the gloom, and some knowledge of the coast at its 
entrance, where it was narrowest. 

It may be necessary in‘this place to give some aceount of the 
boundaries or limits of the Adriatic Sea. a 

‘These are to be inferred from writers of the best contemporary 
authority, not from casual or ambiguous expressions of Jater, or of 
inferior geographers. e. 

Strabo says expressly, that the Adriatic Sea is bounded by 
Panormus, the Port of Oricum, and by the Ceraunian Mountains, 
which lie in about 40° of North Jatitude, and upwards of four 
degrees to the north of Malta; and in another place, that the 
Ceraunian Mountains, and the Promontorium Japygium form the 
boundary or mouth of the lonian Sea.* 

And Ptolemy, so far from accounting Malta to be an island of 
the Adriatic Sea, reckons it to be a part of Africa; and Pomponius 
Mela inclines to the same arrangement. The latter writer speaks 
of Corcyra, which is in lat. 8305 30’ North, nearly, (half a degree to 
the South of the Ceraunian Mountaita,) as being situated in the 
neighbourhgod,’ not in the Adnatic "Sta so that he probably 
meant to assign the same limits with Strabo. 


ee eee 
+ Dr. Hammond's paraphrase approaches aearly to the interpretation of 
Schleusne: : ** And the ship being carried by force along with it, (the wind 
Euroclyden) and being not able to resist or hold up against the wind, letting 
her loose, we were carried,” &e. . 
2 ac sine fanibus 
Vix durare carim® 
Pcssiat iniperiosius 
or? : ον. Qd. i. 14. 
1 See. Anson’s Voyage. " ΡΝ, ἝΩ 
4 Baik vi. p. 406. Oxf. edit. Vicina. 
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After much tossing about in this sea, they apprebended at last 
that they were appr oaching the land, although the darkness of the 
night did not admit of the truth of their suspicions bemg ascertained. 
They therefore sounded repeatedly the depth of the sea; and from 
the decrease of the depth, they judged that their apprehensions 
were well founded. 

Fearing, therefore, that they might fall on the rocks m the dark- 
ness of the night, when few or none could escape, they cast four 
anchors from the stern of the ship, and waited anxiously for the 
return of day-light. 

. This passage has given occasion to some jocular reficctions on 
this narrative, as anchors are in the present age cast from the 
prow,’ not from the stern of the ship. But this is not the Oriental 
custom. Sir J. Chardin tells us, that the modern Oriental saiques, 
to which he compares the ship of St. Paul, always carrv their 
anchors at the stern, and never at the prow ; aud these are carried 
at some distance from the ship by means of the skiff, so as to have 
an anchor on each side. St. Paul’s ship had four anchors,*two on 
each side. 

The mariners of the ship, i this distress, were desirous to secure 
themselves by gaining the shore in the boat, and accordingly length- 
ened or? loosened the rope at the stern, thal towed the boat, under 
color of casting anchors from the prow - ‘and probably it wus their 
attempting to do what was so unusual in the navigation of that age 
and country, which caused St. Paul to suspect that they meant to 
provide for their own safety at the expense of the lives of the other 
passengers. ‘An observation of Sir J. Chardin should here be 
mentioned, which is, that the eastern people do not hoist their 
boats or skiffs into the ship, but leave them in the water, fastened 
to, and towed along by, the stern of the vessel. ‘The taking up of 
the boat then, and the difficulty of coming by it, mentioned above, 
does not imply that it was hoisted up into the ship, but that it was 
drawn towards the ship close to the stern; and the word which is 
in this place translated ‘“lettmg down into the sca,’ > must mean 
Jetting out a greater length-of rope from the stern, from which the 
boat was towed ;* by which they, meant to bring the boat round to 


a a aw a ΣΕ ΣΝ. 


* ‘Phe auchor was cast from the prow by the Roman navigators. 
Anchora de prora jacitur. Virgil. 
2 JIarmer's Obs. vol. i, p. 496. 
BALTAVTWY THY σκώφην εἰς θάλατσαν, V.3O0. 
ord χωλὼ siznifies ea pandy, as well as demitto. Sehleusner. 

Me is usual in the presen! ave for the Egyptian vessels to tow shallops 
or farge beats afier them, 10 their passage down the Red Sea. Niebuhr 
_ says, that the vessel on board of which he embarked at Suez towed after 

“her three large shallops and one smad}, ae 
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the prow of the vessel, which by beig nearer to the land might 
facilitate their escape on shore. 

The soldiers, and possibly the centurion himself, warned by St. 
Paul of the intention of the mariners, which so nearly coucerned 
the safety of those who were likely to be thus.abandoned, obviated 
the purpose of the sailors, by cutting asunder the towing-line of 
‘the boat, and setting her adritt, 

The numbers of the people on board are fext specified, and 
amounted, we are told, to 276 persons ; a large number, according 
to modern ideas, for a ‘trading ship of that age to.carry. 

But Sir John Chardin clears up this difficulty, by supposing, 
VCTY reasonably, that this Alexandrian ship was like a aiederit: 
Egyptian saique, of 320 tons burden, und capable of cargying from 
24 to 30 guns; and this computation of its size is not at Ἧ incredi- 
ble. Nuiebubr describes the vessel in which he took his passage 
from Suez, as bemg much larger, and able to carry at least 40 
guns. 

But to come nearer to the date of this transaction, Lucian 
describes an Alexandrian’ corn vesscl of 180 feet in length, more 
than 45 feet wide, and 43 aad a half feet deep. The tonnage of 
such a ship, according to the usual mode of calculation, would be 

1938.6 tons.” 

At this crisis of the voyage, those on board again lightened the 
ay by casting out the lading of the wheat into the sea; which 
paft of the cargo appears to ‘have been spared, when they threw 
some of the lading overboard before. 

When the day came fully on, it appears that they were still as 
ignorant as ever of the place on which they were likely to be 
stranded ; but fortunately discovering a small creek with a landing- 
place, they purposed to thrust the ship into it, to facilitate 
their escape on shore. In consequence of this intention, they 
weighed their anchors, hoisted their main or largest sail, and made 
towards the land. 

It is Jikewise mentioned, that they. loosed, what we translate, 
the rudderajggnds, an expression that ΠΕ some explanation. 
We are told,"by Dr. Pococke,’ that “the Egyptian slips, instead 
of a handle do the rudder in the ship, have a pole fixed in it, 
inclining upwards beyond the ship, being about fifteen or twenty 
feet long : a beam is laid ‘across the upper deck, which extends on 


' Navigium seu, Vota , ba. 

5 According to the English foot; but if measured according to the Roman 
foot, it amuunts ‘to 1751 tons. 

3 ‘Travels, vol.i. p. 135. where a print of the Eryptian rudder and mode 
of steerage is given. 
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each side about fifteen feet beyond the sides of the ship. To each 
end of this is tied a yard or a pole perpendicularly, so as that 
either end of it may be moved backwards and forwards towards 
the ship, as itis drawn. ‘l’o the lower end of this comes a rope 
from the pole, whick.is fixed into the rudder. To the upper end 
a rope is fixed, which is carried to a block at the corner of the 
stern, and brought again to another block at the upper end of the: 
yard, and thence crosses the ship over the great beam, and goes to 
the other yard, to which, and to the stern, it is carried. in like 
manner as ‘on the other side. When the ship is to be worked, the 
rope of communication, which goes across the ship, is drawn to a 
- post nearer the stern, where there is a stay made for it, in which it 
15 drawn gue way or another, as the pilot directs, and moves the 
helm by fi. ropes fixed to the lower end of the aforesaid yards, 
and when one i drawn nearer, and the top of the’ yard comes 
nearer to the ship, the bottom consequently flies out, and the other 
pole is Jeft perpendicular im its natural direction. When there is a 
storm, aud they let the ship drive, they loose the rope off from that 
post, and let the helm play as it will. “And this seems to explain 
what 15 mentioned in St. Paul’s voyage, ‘That when they had 
committed the ship unte the sea, they loosed the rudder-bands,’ and 
hoisted up the main-sail to the wid.’ For these rupes, which 
direct the helm, m:y be very properly called the rudder bands, by 
which it is either fixed or moved one way or the other.” 

St. Luke next informs us, that, in the attempt to run the ship 
aground, they fell to a place where two seas met; by which we 
may undeistand an eddy or surf, which beat on the stern of the 
vessel while the head remained fast aground ; im which situation it 
was to be expected, and indeed it so happened, that the ship 
should soon fall to pieces: but the proximity to the shore, and 
the assistance afforded by the broken pieces of the wreck, provi- 
dentially brought them all safe to land. 

When they had reached the shore in ite. they discovered that 
the island on which they were cast was named Melita. 

It has been a subjeet of much difference of opinigy among the 
commentators, whether the island here specitied wds the noted 
island of Malta, on the southern coast of Sicily, formerly called 
Melita; or an obscure island in the Adnatic Sea, which was for- 
merly called by the same name, and which is now known by the 
name of Meleda. ἃ 


'* From the expression uf St. Luke, ζευκτηρίας τῶν πηδαλίων, it seems that the 
two yards, mentioned by Dr. Pococke, to which the ropes were fastened, 
explain why the plural number, πηδαλίων, was here used, and that the word 
reef the clavi, or handles, by which the rudder is guided, not ae rudder 
ttse 
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I am of opinion, that the island Meleda, last mentioned, is the 
one here alluded to. 

My reasons are as follows : 

The island of Meleda lies confessedly ig the Adriatic Sea; 
which situation cannot, without much strain on the expression, be 
- ascribed to the island of Malta, as 1 have before shewn. 

Meleda lies nearer the mouth of the Adnftic than any other 
island of that sea, and would of course be more likely to receive 
the wreck of any "vessel that should be driven by tempests towards 
that quarter. 

Meleda lies nearly N. W. by N. of the South-west promontory. 
of Crete, and of course nearly in the direction of a storm fromthe - 
Sonth-cast quarter. 

The manner in which Melita is described by St, Luke agrees 
with the idea of an obscure place, but not with the celebrity of 
Malta at that ume. Cicero speaks of Melita (Malta) as abounding 
in curiosities and riches, and possessing a remarkable manufacture 
of the finest ἤδη. The temple of Juno there, which had been 
preserved inviolate by both the contending parties in the Punic 
wars, possessed great stores of ivory ornaments, particularly figures 
of Victory,’ “ antiquo opere et summa arte perfectz.” 

ae Malta,” says Diodoras Siculus,” “is furnished with many and 
very good harbours, and the inhabitants are very rich; for it is full 
of all sorts of artificers, among whom there are excellent weavers 
of fine linen. Their houses are very stately and beautiful, adorned 
with graceful eaves, and pargeted with white plaister. ‘The inha- 
bitants are a colony of Phoenicians, who, trading as merchants as 
far as the Western Ocean, resorted to this place on account of its 
commodious ports and convenient situation for a sea trade; and 
by the advantage of this place, the inhabitants presently became 
famous both for their wealth and merchandise.” 

lt is difficult to suppose, that a place of this description could 
be meant by such an expression, as of “ ay island called Melite ;” 
nor could te inhabitants, with any propriety of speech, be under- 
stood by the epithet ‘‘ barbarous.” 

But the Agiriatic Melite perfectly cor τ ραν with that descrip- 
tion. ‘Though too obscure and insignificant to be particularly 
notieed by the ancient geographers, the opposite and neighbouring 
coast of Ilyricum is represented by Strabo as perfectly salad ea 
ing with the expression of St. Paul. 

The circuinstance of the viper, or poisonous snake, that ‘fa 
tened on St. Paul’s hand, merits consideration. 


' , Orutio 1 in Verrem, lib.iv. §. 18. 46. 
= Didgor. lib. v. c. 1. Booth’s trang 
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Father Giorgi, an ecclesiastic of Melite Adriatica, who has 
written on this subject, suggests, very properly, that as there are 
now no serpents tu Malta, and us it should seem were none in the 
time of Pliny, there never were any there, the country being 
dry and rocky, and not affording shelter or proper nourishment for 
animals of that description. But Meleda abounds with these’ 
reptiles, being woudy and damp, and favourable to their way of 
life and propagation. 

The disease, with which the father of Publius was affected, 
(dysentery combined with fever,’ probably intermittent) atiords a 
.presumptive evidence of the nature of the island. Such a place as 
Melite Africana, (Malta) dry and rocky, and remarkably healthy, 
was not likely to produce such a disease, which 15 Ὁ almost pecu- 
liar to moist situations, and stagnant waters, but micht well suit a 
country woody and damp, and, probably for want of draining, 
exposed tu the putrid effluvia of confined moisture. 

After a stay here of full three months, they departed in a ship of 
Alexandria, which, perhaps from simular stress Beaker had 
wintered in the isle, and came from thence te Syracuse, 

If we suppose that St. Paul with his company arrived at 
Meleda about the begmumg of December, a stay of three months, 
and of perhaps something more, will being their departure from 
this island to the beginmng of March, the tenth day of which 
month was, according to Vegetius, the time of the commencement 
of the navigation of merchant ships, and thence called Natalis 
Navigalionts) ‘This is about the time of the cosmical rise of 
Orion,* and the putting forth of the leaves of the fig-tree, 
according to ‘Cheophrastus, at which time Hesiod ® declares navi- 
gation tu be safe. 

The Natalis Navigalions m Egypt, called also Isidis Navi- 
sium,’ was on the third of the nones of March, or on the fifth day 
of that month; Isis being the representative of the moon, and that 


Δ Πυριτοῖς καὶ ducerige cuveycutvor, gg c 
Ξ See Pungle’s Diseases of the Army, passim, 
3 Veret. hb. iv. c. 90, 
4 Orion rises cosmically, March 16. Pin. xvin. 96. 
5 Fig-tree, foes, beats 14 Pisces, March 2, Theophr. 
Fi ἄγος, συκὴς leafs 29 Pisces, March 17, πρὸ ἰσημιερίω; δὲ [Aimpoy, Thiden:. 
»N.B. The vernal equines, or entrance of the Sua inte Arics, 1s placed hy 
Gemtaus at March 16. Petavit Uranologeon. 
6 Obyizes ὥρτι θαλαστα ἰφοπλιζοιτε ἐλ wing 
“Qeiuy ἀκλύστων ayes λιμιίναγ, Greek Epigram. 
7 Lalend. Constantius Magm, A. D. 395. LPetami Uranologion, p. 112. 
Calendar. duu vetusta, quoruin iu Grutero reperiunda exemplania. ἡ 
. « 
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planet being Supposed to-havga great influence on the weather,’ 
was likely to be mtroduced as the protectress of navigation. 

Lucian and others speak of the moon as having the power to 
raise or to compose teutpests* at her pleasure. A writer in the 
Theological Repository? has brought au argument in favor of the 
opinion, that the island here iu question was the island of Malta, 
‘‘ from,” as it is expressed, “ St. Paul’s calling at Syracuse, in 
his way to Rhegium ; which is,” he says, “ so far out of the track, 
that no example can be produced im the history of navigation of 
any ship going so far out of her course, except it was driven by a 
violent tempest.” ‘This argument tends principally to show, that. 
the author had a very incorrect idea of the relative situation of the 
places to which he refers. The ship, which carried St. Paul from 
the Adriatic Sea to Rhegium, would not deviate from its course 
more thu half a day’s sail by touching dt Syracuse ; and the delay 
so occasioned would probably be but a few hours more than it 
would have been, had they proceeded to Syiacuse in their way 
to the Straits: of Messing from Malta, as the map will show. 
Besides, the master of the ship might have, and probably had, 
some business at Syracuse, which had orngiated at Alexandria, from 
which place it must have been originally intended the ship should 
commence her voyage to,Puteoli; and in this course, the cadling 
at Syracuse would have beén the smallest deviation possible. The 
difference then, on which this writer pluces so much dependence, 
is too Insignificant to merit farther notice. 

Aga, supposing the ship tg have come from Malta, it must 
have been on account of some business, probably commercial, 
that they touched at Syracuse in their way to Puteoli, as Malta is 
scarcely more than ove day and night’s sail from Syracuse:* whereas 
there miglit: be some reasons respecting the veyage, had the ship 
come from Meleda, which is more than five times that distance,° 
and probably a mere uncertain uavigation, 

After three days’ stav at Syracuse, they sailed for the Straits of 
Messina, and after, as it should seem, one day’s stay at Rhegium, the 
South wind blew, and bronght them on the ensuing day to Puteoli. 


1 See Tong's Astronomy onthe Metonic Cycle, vol. 11. 4. 1338. 

2 MB@blonski Pantheon Agyptiacum, hb. in. cap. 1. ὁ. ἢ. 

§ Theological Repository, vol. iv. 

+ Malta is eighty-five nautical miles, or ninety-nine and a half Eagtish 
miles, from Syracuse. by Sie 

5 Meleda is distant fram Syracuse 372 nautical niles, or 440 English, in, 
a straight line; and if we consider that the course from Meleda requires a 
Jarge cireuit, and that from Malta very little, 1t will make the-difference of 
distance mere than 400 Engtish milcs, or more than five times the distance 
of Malta, . 
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"This must be understood as a voyage of two days’ gail, as the dis- 
tance 1s near 1900 stadia, or more than the extent of three degrees 
of latitude, which with a fair wind, as it seems they had, might be 
performed in two days and a night. 

Thucydides,’ speaking of the usual computation of sailing, says, 
that a ship will pass from Naples to Sicily m two days and a night. 
Now Naples is close upon Puteoli, and Rhegium lies on the strait 
that divides Sicily from Italy. A fair wind, as in the present 
Instance, might accelerate the voyage a little above the usual calcu- 
lation. 

A note of Wetsteiu’s on this passage has shown, that Puteolr was 
the port at which the corn ships from Egypt (Alesandria?) usually 
touched, and landed their cargoes. ° 


F. 


VIS MAGNETICA. 


~- 


Arcan AS ΤΟΙ πὶ Causas, gilo COrpora pacto 
Inter se coéant diversa, et ferdera jungant ; 
His etiam inventis, qua’, quantaque commoda vilo 
Orta, cano :—juvat hee uature vincla sequaci 
Inscrutari mimo, et cacam pyepanderc normam. 
Scilicet angustis conclusa mm finibus olim 
Errabat gens dura viram, fructusque legebat 
Jndigenos; nondum socii commercia ponti, 
Nondum alias spectarat opes, nec littora nérat 
Altera Jonginquis pelagi devolvier undis. 
Ergo etiam fragilem trepidanti pectore hintrem 
Vix dabat oceano, et mide, ducentibus astris, 
Vela trahens, tardos radebat navita cursus. 


€ 
: Thucydid. lib. vii. c. 50. 

2 Tnere was a considerable trade between Alexaudria and Puregy for 
other articles besides corn. 

Forte Puteolanum situm pretervehenti, vectures nauleeque de navi 
idtendrina, yu taptum paod adpulerat, candidati, coronatique, et thura 
ΜΝ, fausta omina et erximias laudes congesserant: per illum se vivere : 
wer ium navigare: libe®tate atque fortunis per ilum frui. Qua re admo- 
dum exhilaratus, quadrazeuos aureos comitbus divisit: jusque jurandum, 
‘et cautionem exegit a smoulis, non alio datam summam, quam in emtio- 
nef) Alexandrinarum mercium, absumturos. Sueton. Cesar Octavius 
Augustus. . 
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At neque perpetuis urgeri protenus umbris 
Fas vigum est :—tandem nova lux orientis ab oris 
Pandere se subito, et tenebras dispergere inerteis ; 
Visaque nimborum media sub nocte fideli 
Indicio monstrare poles ; cceloque latentem 
Obscuro Magnetis apex advertier Arcton. 
iTinc tibi Nauta vie faciles; maris inde rcclusum 
Imperium ; hinc aliis equitans sublimior*undis 
Dat secura rates externis carbasa ventis, 

ct patefacta jacent vast? spatia alta profundi. 

Quare age, et hac animo miracula volvere rerum 
Ne pigeat ; causasque, aut quo sub foedere fiant 
Nuturwz, et cacas penitus conquirere leges. 

Principio, hunc omnem Terrai habitabilis orbem, 
}'xpansosque maris tractus, immania ceeli, 

Muteries sensim tenuis circumambit, et intus 
Diditur ignea vis, et fusilis irrigat Ather : 
(Quz quoniam ferri per operta foramina sese 
Lusinuat, venas penétrans Magnetis opacas, 
Idcirco huc cece vires tacituinque reverti 
Imperium, ct nulla connitens lege potestas. 
\t vero subtilem alii retulere fluorem 
Perpetuo manare polis, certisque revolvi 
Cursibus : hue similis lapidem pervadit, et acri 
limpulsu ferrum inde trahit, compage coercens 
Funditus, et liquida cohibet vortigine raptum. 
Forsitan' haud alia ratigne Electrica Virtus « 
Pollet, ct in medicos secreta accingitur usus, 
Jpsa sui impatiens, alieni conscia tactus ; 
Quod simul ac liquidus parteis penetraverit ardor 
Corporis appositi, calor irruit intus, et omnem 
Pervolat ignifero tremefactam volnere molem. 
Contemplator item,’ cum jam dira ethere in alto 
Lugubre sulphureas jaculantur fulgura flammas, 
Mortiferamque rotant hyemem, quanto impete ferrum 
Sawpe facultates miras, viresque trahendi 
Accipjat proprias, furtivamgue iuduat artem. 
Presertim,’ clara siquando acccnderit Arcto 
Noctivagas Aurora faces, rubraque coruscum 
Luce jubar, rutilumquc polo monstraverit arcum, 
Tum fixum mutare locum, statione relicta ἀξ 


* Connexion between Electricity and Magnetism. 
2 Magnetism communicated by Lightning to Iron. 
3 Needle affected by the Aurora Borealis. . 
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Continuo, inque magis varianti volvier δῖ} , , 
Nlagneta aspicies; donec fluor iste recedens 
Fervidus antiquum dederit servare tenorem. 

Fors et multa quidem tacito moderaminis actu 
Circumagitur, nragni permanans meenia mundi 
Vis, nostris 1). 158 oculis. Ergo, Improbe, Numen 
Vsse Dei dubitabis adhuc, cum tanta patescant 
Divine monumenta manus, demensne putabis 
Sponte sua has moles fixos sibi ponere motus ? 
Nec me auimi falhit, quod" vis wterna coactos 
(Quidquid erit) propria contorquet lege Plauetas. 
Scilicet hi certo vastum per {nane rotatu 
Coalestes iterare choros, et mutua plecti 
Madera, dum medio So} indefessus Olyinpo 
Jusga regit spatia, et subjectos allicit urbes. 
Atqui causa latet, neque enim concessa potestas 
Abdita natura scrutari, obductaque cxca 
Nocte ministeria, aut rationem ex(uirere mundi. 
Nec tibl, magne Parens, (quamvis tibi dia reclusit 
Vlumima, sacratosque indulsit largior haustus,) 
Nec tantum Doctrina dedit ; neque lumma mentis 
Ciara tue den-am poterant dispellere nubem. 

Sit saUs Orta Istinc cognoscere comrfoda, et axis 
Virtutem, certosque maris praedicere tractus. 

ΓᾺ] jam tempus erat, quandy arctos incola fines 
Tauquére, ct uudacem pelago committere puppim 
lneiperef, majora movens ; cid@ @mulus ardor 
Ienotam tentare plagam, terraque relicta 
"Tutins, in medias descendere nasibus undas. 

Quis lamen insanos fldctus, quis rumpere primus 
Equora, vasta situ, vesantibus hoirida mimbis 
Audeat, aut sievis ponti occursare procellis ? 
En! Columbus adest! felix tu paivula talem 
Tera tulisse viruin, et primis fosisse tropais ! 
Ih firma fides, totoque in pectore Alagrans 
Ambitio, 1 irrequieta, agitans ; Hii inscia flectt 
Virtus, indiguw stimulis accensa icpulse, ‘ 
Preeteica, occeidue jam tum tellurs imago 
Multi: jnetat, multusque adeo « onvisere terras 
Urget honas facti, et magna vis vivida mentis. 

τα Ναας etiam tant: non unquam oblita laboris 

Sa; * Usque novo recoiens studio, venerabile nomen” 


< 


'Ithas been supposed that Gravity is nothing more than Magnetism 


acting on a larger scale. ‘ 
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Musa,referre juvat, meritamque edicere laudem. 
Ut, fida tum fretus acu, et terrestria sperneus 
Claustra, intentati per Formidanda Profundi 
Fleserit impavidum Jonginqua ad httora cursum. 
Ut— Dux sola viz nigra cum nocte negarat 
Indicium, terre cum jam spes irrita nautis 
Despondere animos dederat, pelagique frementis 
Horror, et irati manifeste numinis ire ;— 

Ile, Auctor, coeptique tenax, interritus ausis 
Perstiterit ;—“ ‘lu terrificos, Columbe, timores 
Mittere tum potuisti, et tutos tangere portus, 
Speratumque uperire viris felicior orbem, — . ; 
‘Fu Pater indigeno concussos fulinine montes, 

St juga spectasti rigidis concreta pruinis, 
Nimborumgue atra sub majestate recondi 
Pinifcrum caput, et ruptis latera horrida saxis. 
"Tu quoque precipiti torquentes vortice fluctus 
Niagaram, Platamque, et que magis omnibus auctam 
Volvit Amazou aquam, et vasto se proluit alveo.” 

Nlajor abhine rerum facies, et splendidus ordo 
Exoritar, simul assiduis freta versa carinis 
Fervere, dum claros accendit fama nepotes 

Fata sequi paria, ef similes deposcere lauros. 
Quid tibi Gallorum classem, aut jactantis I beri 
Commemorem ? vel quas toties praepandere cursus 
Insohitos, longe liquidi super invia regmi, 
fnclyta fluctifragis Lisbeéa immiserit oris ὃ 
"Tu vero ante alas, hinc tu Brittanmia ponti 
Arbitra subjectas late dominaris in undas, 
Tuvictosque adeo pelagi sortiris alumnos. 

Hine et Ralivium jactas, animamque capacem 
Ultors Draci, innumerasque ex ordine palmas. 
‘Te quoque, te studio sequitur pia musa fidell, 
Infehhx Ductor! quem sve injuna gentis 

Ante diem, misera laniatum morte peremit ! 
Heu! quoties totum patelecit puppibus orbem! . 
Quotanaris ignotos tractus quot littora visit ! 
Swpius Anghacam conferto in littore pompam 
Peuniger obstapuere duces, sulcataque rostris 
{Equora, et insolita tarde se mole moventem 
Turritam ignivomo cum fulmine majestatem. 
Ile etiam, ? Angligenis semper metuenda, sub Arcto. 


ἘΞ TE TE SE A I I PO TE SDE SE -- ποτ 0 "τ τ 


* Sir Hugh Willoughby and his Crew perished in Arzina, when sent by 
Queen Elizabeth to discover the North-East Passage. 
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Cincta gelu informi, et vastis rigida arva pruinis ' 
Cerneret ; Ile etiam Australem spatiatus ad axen 
Suavia conspiceret Taite rura, virentemquc 
Arvorum faciem, et pingues sine vomere glebas. 
Hec nobis Maénete latens animata potestas 
Attulit, et socio conjunxit foedere mundun. 
Respice devictos celebres, Carthago, triumphos | 
Hannonisque humules ausus ; tu Grecia parvum 
Respice remigium, et timidos prope littora cursus ! 
Quz seros diversa manct fortuna nepotes ! 
Quippe illo ductore vi, tandem ultima late 
Regna interfuso junguntur dissita fluctu. 
Ubere dehinc alus gremio Peruvia largas 
Fundit opes ; alus aurato pondere dives 
Nlexica, et argenteas apent Potosia venas. 
Nec sola Hesperia flaventes mtegit agros 
Aurea luxuries camporum, et bucidus ether, 
Purpureisve rubent juga roscida cincta racemis, 
Hime qua, Augusta, tuas 'Thamesis prelabitur arce: 
Fervida sollicito circumstrepit ora tumultu. 
Qum, tibi thuriferas Oriens espandit arenas, 
Ambrostisque ultro desudat balsama guttis. 
Dat proprias δι Niger opes, dat aromata Ganges 
Ditia, te patrio Byzanti e litture portans 
Munera, submissis veneratur ‘Turca tarts. 
Jnde etiam exculta fulgent felicius artes, 
Quzque prius vires ventis abjecit inanes 
Herba, novum membris prestabit pressa vigorent ; 
Atque itertum, evicto ferali funere, priscos 
Leta salus roseo renovabit lumine risus. 
Auspice non alio, positis nova regna colonis 
Surgere, nascentis prima incunabula fama 
Visa procul, fructusque agri proferre uitentes 
Saxa per horrifera, et vastos nigra abjete saltus. 
πο σοῦ haud alio, advenict volventibus anuis 
Latior ile dies, cum tu rediviva tyrauni 
Servitio, priscas agnosees Africa lauros. 
Olim et tempus ent, quando incula Chamskadalz 
Horrentes patria nimbos, glactaliaque arva 
Vincet, et msuetas miravitur undique messes ; 
Tenotumve secans patris i classibus ΘΑ ΠΟΥ, 
"Te duce, ἢ θα maris domitrix, majora secutus, 
Subjectam extremo spectabit cardine ‘Thulen. 
apse etiam, iunocue recolens pia gaudia vite, 
Lurida sacriferis ululatibus orgia ponet 


£ 
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Barbarus, et turpes calcabit mollior aras. 

Φ Tu vero, wterne quoniam hinc Brittanuia fame 
Duxisti auguiia, et tantos lato ubere fructus, 
Irgo fove proprii victricia Regna Profundi, 

cxonare aliquis, qui Numine fretus amico, 
Exploret tractus alios, cultuque ferocem 

Molliat, ct socia prapandat lumina vita’. 
Sic, dum szcla novas referunt volventia lauros, 
Largaque securos implent commercia portus, 
Sic ellam, priscum imperium, antiquosque triumphos 
Auglia, rite coles : sceptroque insignis avito, 
Jura’dabis, liquidoque potens dominaberis orbi. 


J. δ. RATHBONE. Coll. Nov. Soc. 1798. 


LETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 


No. III.—[Continued from No. XX XVII p. 119. 
LETTER VI. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, &c, 


I cLosep my last letter with a long list @f Cornish words, and 
endeavoured to prove that that language is, in great part, sprung 
from the same origin as the Latin; and 1 was the more convinced 
if it, because the terms which designate common and simple 
wbjects, for which the natives must have had names long before 
the arrival of the Romans, are the most disguised, and that too 
with such a rude and unclassical corruption, that they leave no 
doubt of their Celtic antiquity. 1 have also shown that the second 
class of w6rds ia the next in peint of number, consisting of terms 
which were probably mtroduced by the Romans; but which, from 
their pure Latinity, caunot be ascribed to a later period; while 
very few indeed seem to belong to those ages, when that language 
had been materially corrupted. From all these circumstances, it 
follows again, that all the elements of the Cornish must have 
already existed, when the Romans evacuated Britain, and that the 
epoch, when Arthur is said to have florished, may be regarded 
as that in which the Cornish tongue had acquired its highest 
degree of purity. ; 
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The Cornish differs from the languages of mere Roman desgent, 
so that it caynot be supposed that the Latin, with which it 
abounds, was acquired from the conquerors of Britain. [118 too 
rude and too anomalous in its disguises to admit of such a 
supposition; while on the contrary it retams deeply imprinted the 
matks of its Celuc origin, which the Latin has lost durmg_ its 
progress towards improvement. How different is the Latin found 
m Cornish, from what it is m Italian and Spamsh! “These latter 
tongucs are in fact nothing but the Latin wlich was spoken in 
those countries, which, after havimg been corrupted, has since been 
smoothed into a grammatical form. Hf the Cornish was a Latin 
descendant, why should it not also have preserved something of a 
classical appearance, Dke the other modern languages δ᾽ but simee 
It has not, and yet so muny of its primitives have the same rmean- 
ing as the hike in Latin, it 1s obvious, that it is not derived from It ; 
but from some origin, which has been common to both,—and this 
is the Celtic. 

As to the Saxon, French, and words of other languages, which 
occasionally occur m it, many of them were not borrowed tll 
manv centuries after, and seem to have increased as the purity of 
the Cornish tongue decayed; though m some cases its doubtful, 
whether those nations did not rather take them from a Celtic 
dialect, than the latter from them. 

It is also possible that some of the Cornish words found in the 
modem languages, were orginally Celtic, and continued in use, 
notwithstanding the ascendancy of Latin οὐ the Continent; but 
were never naturalised in that language. “The contimental provinces 
necessarily retained sogiething of the tongue of their ancestors, 
which was nearly allied to, if not the same as, that of Britain. 
‘his is therefore another reason, why so many French and Enghsh 
words secin to be related to the Cornish. ‘Fo begin with [tahan, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. It cannot be wmagmed that much 
connexion has eser existed between the Cornish dialect and the 
languages now spoken in those countries. 1 have however dis- 
covered a few words, which may be referred to each, though ] 
confess that the resemblance may in some cases have been 
entirely accidental. Some of these also are originally Latin, and 
have eB other claim to our attention, than that, disguised as they 
now are, they bear a nearer resemblance to words iv those three 
languages, than they do to their common original. "They are the 


following : 

‘Cornish, Italian. 

“Cabydyl. °° A chapter. Cajntolo. A chapter. 
Dyrog. Before. Dritto. Straitly. 


Σύρε. A blowing house Foga Violence. 
tor melting tin. 
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Cornish. ° Ttshan. 

Guaye. ‘lo mouve. Miaggtare. To travel. 

CGuilter. A mastilf. Veltro, A greyhound. 

Korolh. 10 dance. Carola. A dance. 

Magon. A house, Afacwne. A )rause. 

Aluragz, To look. Mirar To Ἰωυκ. 

Prest. Soon, quichly. Presto. Suon, quickly. 

Butltein. A lewd woman. 2 μέ πα, A lewd woman. 

Sears. Short. Scurso. Scarce. 

Spanish. 

Bras. Cruel. Bravo. Savage. 

Cams. A surplice. Cara, camisa. A bed, a shirt. 

(ἡ καῇ. A veto. Veta. A metallic vei: 

Len : Tui. Lieno. Fall. 

Muy. More. Atuy. Much. 

Portuguese. 

Bar. A top, Bar. A Bar, or sar 
bank. 

Cudair, A char. Cadeira. A chiar. 

Maur. (sreat. Alor. Greater 

Moz. «ἡ maid. Maca. A maid. 


It is singular that some Cornish words take a as a prefix, as in 
agris, } believe; agzowsys, | say; asgarn, a bone, &c.; and that 
the same thing should also be observable in Portuguese. ‘Thus 
itisim afear, to make, ugly ; ‘afontarse, to dare; afugentar, to 
put to flight; almofodet a cushion; alambre, amber, &c. It 1s 
the Arabic article a/, which has not only beeu retained before the 
derivatives from that language, but also prefixed to words, which 
have been adopted from the Latm, — . : 

When we consider the long duration of the sway of the Saxons 
and the Normans in Britain, it 15 natural to Inquire, whether any 
traces of their speech can be discovered in the aboriginal language. 
On examining the Cornish vocabulary, 1115 evident that it contains 
several French and English words; I understand by this, such 
terms a8 are now common to them and the Cornish, I will not 
inquire how many of these may be of a Saxon, Teutonic, or 
Latin origin, as it is more than probable, that they have been 
borrowed from these, and not from the Cornish ; which, since the 
formation of the languages of its powerful neighbours, adopted 
from them” several terms for Which it had‘ no names. ΑἹ] such 
words therefore became a constituent part of the Cornish, though 
of a forcign origi, and were gradually introduced into it in the 
course of ages, and subsequently to the Saxon aiid Norman con- 
quests. . 

It is well known that none of the ancient conquerors of Britain 
adopted any of its languages, which they were accustomed to con- 
sider as dissonant, unpolished and barberots. ‘The conquered 
nation must be possessed of an interesting, if hut superior literature, 
as the Greeks were, before it can attract the Conquerors to its 
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study. On the contrary, it was the policy of the Romans to 
diffuse civilisation and their literature, to the disuse of the lan- 
cuages, Customs and prejudices of the natives. And they succeeded 
mn itso completely, that though their empire has been extinguished 
nearly fourteen centuries in the West, yet their laws still govern, 
and corruptions of Latin still form the basis of several of the 
modern languages of the Continent. During the Roman sove- 
reignty, the British tongues became confined within more narrow 
limits; and it was during that period, that those Latin words 
were incorporated with the Cornish, and which I have given in 
my second list. It was thus that the Roman power had a tendency 
to corrupt the aboriginal speech of the conquered countries. 

The Saxons also had as ttle melmation to cultivate the native 
dialects, as the Romans. A mutual ammosity lone subgigted 
between them and the Britons ; and when afterwards the former had 
vielded to civilisation, and the mild genius of Christianity, and the 
horrors of war had ceased, they had alreadya language of their 
own; or else their learned men preferred to cultivate theology in 
Latin, to the investigation of the dialect and the fables of a rude 
and illiterate people. It was thus that little or no Curnish was 
borrowed by the Saxons, . : 

The same cause also operated with the Normans. They endea- 
voured to effect a total subversion of all English establishments : 
having seized on the government, and usurped a great part of the 
property of the kingdom, they introduced their own institutions, 
and by the encouragement given to the French language, it seemed 
as if they wished to forbid the vanquished to think and express in 
the words of their ancestors, that though they were then subjugat- 
ed, yet that like them they had once been free. In such conquerors 
as these, it was not to be expected that the extent of the Cornish 
should be increased. 

But the Cornish people, insulated on a narrow peninsula, were 
necessarily obliged to mix with their conquerors ; and as it is not to 
be supposed that they would feel any particular anxiety for the 
preservation of their language, they adopted from convenience and 
choice, some of those words, which I have selected from the 
vocabulary. 

Some of the following are Saxon derivatives,.as Angus, anguish ; 
Grontys, a grant; Gurch, a wreck; and yet, a gate; others are 
remotely Latin, but too much disguised to be admitted as 
immediate derivatives, such as, Chastys, to chastize ; Fulsney, false- 
hdod; Spong, aspunge; Jshappal, a chapel; Tshofar, a chafing- 
dish, &c. few real Cornish words have also become English, 
as aval, an apple; Aban, above; and Lode, a metallic vem, On 
the other hand some seem to have been very lately adopted from 
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the Englislt, and when the Cornish tongue was already verging to 
its extinction. Such: are the terms Pokkys miniz, the small-pox ; 
uud T'ybacco, tobacco. 

‘There are much fewer French than English words in Cornish ; 
a striking circumstance, as it confirms what historians have recorded 
concerning the failure of the Normans in substituting their Jan- 
guage for that of Britain. These may also be divided into classes, 
like those which are of English derivation. ‘Thus we have first, 
Dawns, une danse; Clof, clopiner; Parleth, un parloir; and 
secondly, Dilvar, deliver; Feur, une foire; Fya, fuir: Jugye, 
jJuger; Parhemmin, patchemin ; and lastly we have, Gravior, un 
graveur ;°and Panez, un panais. 

For the sake of perspicuity, [ add lists of most of the English 
and French words which have occurred to me in Cormish ; observ- 
ing, however, that in my examination of the latter with so many 
Janguages, many primitives through their disguise may have 
escaped me, whulst Ε have purposely ontted a few, whose deriva- 
lion appeared doubtful,*or too remote to establish any thing like 


ἃ common origin. 
_5. The following words, which are now used in the English 
language, are also found in Cornish. 


Angus. Anguish, Grontye. 10 grant. 
Aval.! An apple. Guayn. * Gain. 
Banniel. A banner. Gurek. A wreck. 
Bargidnya. To bargain. Hiali. Holy. 
Barhiz. Barley. Hueg. Sweet. 
Befer. A beaver. Hall, * An owl. 
Benans. Penance. Karatsh. A cabbage. 
Benk A bench. Kandarn. A caldron. 
Brauan. Brawn. Kerdy. Cords. 
Broche. A buckle. Klut. » al clout. 
Byddin. A band. Kober. Copper. 
Chasty. 10 chastise. Kopher. A coffer. 
Chein. The chine. Kulan. A quill. 
Distryppas. To strip. Launter. A lantern. 
Dispresyas. To dispraise. Mowys. Mouths. 
Dzerken. A jerkin. Pare. A field. 
Emmet. An emmet. Planhan. A plank. 
Emperur. 9 An emperor. Pea. To pay. 
Falsney. Falsehood. Plymon. A plum. , 
Faut A fault. Pokkys miniz. The small-por. 
Gene. 4 chin. Pour. Power. 
Glane Clean. Pyteth. Pity. 
Goaz. A goose. Rakkan. _ Arake. 
Govaytis. ς Covetousness. Redic. A radish. 
Ghambla. Zo climb. Redyn. To read. 
Rostia. To roast. 


oa : : = — 
™ The p and v are convertible, as ὕπερ, super, over, and in Italian sovra 
and sopra. [Avalis also German. Ed.] 
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Rud. 
Scorgyas. 
Sira. 
Sparria. 
Skarkeas. 
Skent. 
Shenvs. 
Sleppia. 
Specyal. 
Speitia. 
Spekhuar. 
Spendys. 
Svong. 
Spykes. 


A Letter on 


Red. Stoc. 

Lo scourge Strevy. 

Ai sire. Tach 

‘To spare. Teed. 

A shark. Throppys. 
Scanty. Tretury. 
Sinews. + ΕἾΤ 

Lo stip. Tshappal. 
Special. Tshimbla. 
To spite. Tshofar. 


To speckle 
‘Lu spend. 

al spunge- 
Spikes (nails) 


‘Turnupan. 


Tybacco 
Wan. 
Yet. 


The siock of a tree. 
Lo strive. 

A tack (a nail). 
A tide, 
Dropped. 
Lreachery. 

A drout. 

A chapel. 

A chinney. 

A chafing-dish. 
Al idurnip. 
Lobacco. 

Wan (weak). 
A gale 


The followme are the French words which are also found in 


Cornish. 


Berges. 
Cowz. 
Cloch. 
Dawns. 
Denater 
Dreyson. 
Encois. 
Feur. 
Flair. 
Fol. 

F yas. 
Gajah. 
Gangye. 
Gannel, 
Gheon. 
Qsrastor. 
Gueret. 
Juntis. 
Jugye. 
Kloppeck 
Panez, 


Parhemimin. 


Pann. 
Pou. 
Sols. 
Sowmens, 
Stance. 
Suif. 


Un bourgeois. 


Causer. 


Line ecloche. 
Une danse. 


Dénaturi 
Trahison. 
Encens. 
Une foere. 
Fiarer. 
Fol, 


e Fucr. 


Un gazon. 
Changer. 

Uu canal, 
Un géunt. 


Un grancur. 
Un gueret. 
Les jointes. 
Juger. 
Clofiner. 

Un μόνωι. 
Pu parchemin. 
Un pan. 

Un pods. 
Ua sol. 

Des saumons. 
Un élang. 


Du surf. “ 


A citizen, ae, 
To speak. 

A bell. 

A dance. 
Umnatural, 
Treason. 
Tneense. ΓῚ 
A fan. 

To smell. 
Foolish (mad). 
To fly. 

A dairy (turr). 
To change. 

A channel, 

A giant. 

An engraver. 
A furrow. 
The joints. 
To judge. 

To halt. 

A parsnip. 
Parchment. 

A. peacoch. 

A weight. 

A penny 
Salmons. 

A pool. ᾿ 
Tallow. 


SSS 


ON THE PORTLAND VASE. 


HAVING been lately engaged in a hterary contest on the Portland 
Vase, which, 1 may be allowed to say, occasioned a decp sensation, 
becayse the circumstance remains recorded in contemporary publica- 
tions, it is neither for the sake of needlessly renewing the contest, nor 
“wf gathering up the opima spolia of victory which remain to me as 
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master of th® field, that 1 am now on the poiat of troubling you ; 
but with a view of colleeting into one focus the scattered facts and 
antiquarian combinations which were diffused over the surface of a 
two months’ discussion. : 

[ἢ order to render the present letter a summary of the leading ideas 
then elicited, 1 shall be as brief as possible: omifting to give a history 
of the Vase, because that has been done by Darwin; and avoiding a 
detail of its beauties, because it is open to general inspection at the 

Sritishy Museum. My chief stress will lie on such novel points of 
illustration as have escaped the research of Darwin and succeeding 
amtiquarians. 

My leading position is; that the secret mysteries of the great God- 
dess [lay whom I understand all those deities resolvable into the Isis 
of Feypt, whether called Cybele, Vesta, Ashtarte, Bhavani, Ceres, 
Magna or Bona Dea, or any other appellation conferred on the 
agency of nature} were depicted on the funereal vases of Greece, 
Rome, aud Etruria, to which latter country they were carried by De- 
maratus the potter of Corinth. [ἢ Egypt the same custom prevailed, 
with this distinction, that the portraiture was traced on the mummy 
chest, which like the Byropean urn enshrined the relics of the 
departed. 

Now, the Portland urn is on all hands conceded to be one of these 
funereal vases. Standing, therefore, on the threshold of the subject, 
the presumable inference is, that the figures represented on it 
compose sume scene in the mysterious dramas. From presumption 
Jet us descend to proof, Σ 

The confirmatory evidence on this point is stronger with regard to 
the Portland Vase than any other. It lies in the nutshell of this fact : 
that most of the figures emploved, are well authenticated and undenia- 
ble symbols appertaining to the mysteries; handed down to us by such 
a mass of harmonising testimony as it would he folly to break through, 
and bad faith to evade. I speak of what is familiar to the scholar 
and antiquarian, the concurring evidence of Christian and Pagan 
author! : 

‘These symbols I shall briefly recapitulate. 

Ist. ‘The masks. ‘These were certainly used in the mysteries, and 
thence descentled to the Grech Drama; which as evidently’ sprung 
from religious mysteries as the modern. Milton’s Paradise Lost was 
originally intended for a MYSTERY.» The alfegoricul MASQUES of 
poetry have the same origin: and the Romish Church, pursuing its 
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usual policy, seems to have adopted both the name and’scope of the 
Pagan Mysterious Drama. 

Mystery, in fine, traced to its source, means a thing masked or con- 
cealed : being derived from mistur, a hidden thing. 

Qnd. The erect and reverted torch in the opposite compartments. 
These, as is proved ὃν authentic testimony as well as monuments 
extant, were undoubted appendages of the Mythraic, Isiac, and Eleu- 
sinian rites. Vesta, Cybele, Ceres, Isis, Hecate, all images of uature, 
are designated by the torch they carry. ‘The vibration of torches in 
their rites is equally notorious. But in reality the upright and reverted 
torch are extant to this day among the symbols of a Mythratie car. 
[See the Plates of Hyde.] In this instance they evidently imply 
Sunset and Death as opposed to Sunrise and Birth, and poetry has 
adopted the metaphor. A second presumable inference from these 
facts is, that in the first compartment of the vase, life extinguished 
was shadowed, and in the second, life restared. 

3rd. The unearthly trees. 

4th. The unquestioned figure of a Priest of Cybele, in the costume 
of his order; having the Phrygian cap and feminine dress of Atys as 
exhibited on extant busts; and indicating by his gesture ‘‘ Mystery” 
as plainly as if it were alphabetically written. The gesture itself, 
moreover, is an admitted portion of the mystic rites. 

5th. The torch-bearer or Daduchus, another authentic actor in the 
mysterious drarma. He represented the first-begotten and demiurgic 
love, who created the universe, producing light from darkness, to 
whom Aristopharie€ sublimely and beautifully refers. 

6th. The scattered ruins; the fallen capital and upright shaft. The 
mysteries of masonry derived from magianism retain these symbols 
still. ‘Ihe ancient deities were pillars. A Mythratie Sculpture repre- 
sents divine love winged and seated on a rainbow between two co- 
fumns. 

7th. The passage through a gate, another well-authenticated rite. 

8th. A figure leaving at. the gate his mortal garment; a change me- 
taphorically acted in the rites of Eleusis. . 

Oth. The hooded Serpent; a universal symbol of regenerated life ; 
esteemed so by the Hindoos to this day, and employed, as sculpture 
and authority attest, in the mysteries of Mithra, Seeva, and Hecate. 
It 3s another corroborative proof of the meaning of the compartment 
whcye it appears, and harmonises with the upright torch, while it 
forms a sculptural ANTITHESIS to the inverted. 
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The infereace from this compact and concentrating proof appears 
tou me irresistible; viz. that the FUNEREAL mysteries (for so they 
were) were depicted on this FUNEREAL Vase. And I am inclined te 
think that even were these symbols incoherently scattered over the 
Urn’s surface, few antiquarians would disagree with me in considering 
them decisive of the question, . 

But their juxtaposition adds the loveliness of "harmony to the dry 
detail of evidence, while it accumulates proof of itself sufficiently 
strong on proof already complete. 

According to my view this juxtaposition not only corroborates the 
Abuve positions, but embraces three points: The Deity to whom the 
iy Steries were devoted, the mother temple whence they were derived, 
and the scope and moral of the religious masque. 

And here it will be necessary, as a preliminary step to this inquiry, 
suceinctly to state, that the first mysterious dramas bore a funereal 
character; and that they, consisted of choral lamentations for the 
dead. Ina more advanced stage, they pourtrayed in pantomime (as 
fur as unassisted theology could reach) the immortality from which 
man fell, the cause, his miserable passage through fleshly cares, his 
escape through the gate of death, and restoration to primitive felicity. 
To bring together all the proof of this short summary would over- 
whelm me beneath the load of my arms. That which should shield, 
though gorgeous and glittering in appearance, would crush me by its 
weight, like Tarpeia beneath the Sabine shields. Let it suffice, that 
the substance of this beautiful creed has come down to us in the sub- 
stance of ancient stories, beautifully, but Yariousky and capriciously 
told. It was Persephoneh, the lost fruit, which human naturé sought 
in vain and found in death. It was the secret of primitive perfection 
which ‘Theseus and Pirithous strove to ravis from the initiatory rites, 
but perished in the attempt. It was the loss of light which Isis wept 
over Horus, it was the decree of Death which Venus wept over Adonis. 
It was the promise of his revival which shook with triumph the valley 
of Egypt, aii echoed in gratulation from the hills of Libanus. Some- 
times it was the initiate Orpheus searching his lost love, stung by a 
serpent in the realms*of night. Sometimes it was Psyche the fallen 
soul, deserted by heavenly love, descending into Hell, and opening the 
repository of evil. Lastly, it was the self-immolated Hercules, the 
‘magnum Jovis incrementum” dragging up Hell in triumph, tram- 
pling on the dragon’s head, and grasping the immortal fruit. 

I envy not the obtuseness of that intellect which resolves not to 
find in these traditions, familiar to every school-boy, the express image 
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of a universal Pagan hope, encumbered indeed by hieraglyphical me- 
faphor, but traceable to the earliest family of men. But my province 
now is to apply the creed they conceal to the Vase, and analyse the 
mutual bearings of the sculptured Dramatis Persona. 

ist. First, then, do we wish to know to what deity the mystic drama 
was devoted? We learn, as plainly as if it were written from the Eu- 
nuch priest at the bottom, To the Great Goddess, who in Byblus. was 
called Cybele, but in Egypt, Isis. ‘The gesture of the priest, like the 
grip of masonry, implies "" brotherhuod” to the initiate, but ‘ silence” 
towards the profane. It is the law of Pythagoras reduced to picture. 
** Speak not of the mysteries without light.” 

2nd. Do we enquire, where was the mother temple of these depicted 
rites? The masks, the “ round tires above them like the Moon,” and 
the reeds surmounting all, reply as strongly as pictorial language can 
explain. Byblus, the reed, where Isis, the moon, conveyed them, 
and whence the corrupted name of Cybele is derived. 

3rd, Do we seek to know what was the scope of the peculiar drama 
which the Urn embraced? We have the oracular answer shaken from 
εἶπε fig-tree above the figure’s head. The funereal rites of that most 
ancient deity who was wept as entombed,.and rejoiced over as re- 
vived— Adonis, ‘Thammuz, Osiris, Bacchus Inferus. With reference 
to Cybele, Atys Nyctilicus, the interior or midnight sun. The fig-tree 
was at once an emblem of man’s sensual fall, on which we know her 
rites were founded, and death. Than is the Greek primitive of death, 
and Thao in Hebrew and Coptic signifies a fig-tree. . 

I come now to analyse fhe figures of the first compartment. 

It has been remarked by writers otherwise disposed to question 
scriptural authority, that there is strong athnity between the side 
figures aud those assignedeto Adam and Eve. There is no occasion 
to beg this concession as a boon. The Egyptians certainly repre- 
sented the first pair, sometimes united back to bach, as Plato and the 
Rabbins have done, and sometimes separate, reputing their figures 
taLsmanic. But all nations have preserved a memento Of their first 
parents, whether they be Protogouus and Aon, or the Porus and 
Penta of Plato, or the Puonea and his wife of the Chinese or of the 
Brahmins. All that 1 require is, that they were emblems of the human 
race. ‘The ruins prove that bumano nature in a rujned state was 
implied and that the dying central figure which they are contemplat- 
ing.,mcant human nature, become the spoil of death is inferred; 1st, 
from its dying torch; 2odly, its dying posture; 3dlv, the fig-tree 
above ; and athly, from analogy: the Looded serpent in the second 
compartment being to,all appearance purposely contrasted. 
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Do we seek to arrivé at farther information by nieans of the same 
interrogatory process? ‘The upright staff which the extreme female 
holds 15 explained by the Platonists and other hieroglyphical expound- 
ers, to imply life, which is synonymous with Vesta or Cybele, Psyche 
and Eve. ‘The same cabbalistical process applied to the column by 
the side of the male, would produce the radical sar (a column) enter- 
ing both, ito the name Osiris and Serapis, which jatter was repre- 
sented by a columu having a human head for its capital. Neither is 
it unworthy of remark that the name Atlas is derivable from Atel, co- 
lumn; and Atlas, as is well known, was Lord of the Hesperian Garden, 
and King of the Antediluvian island, which bore his, name. 

We come now to the second compartment, in which the figures are 
beautifully balanced against and contrasted with those of the first. 
This contains the final act of the drama, and the subject is renewed 
existence. 

That this is implied is evident from the serpent in the act of renew- 
ing his skin, which is grasped by the central female figure; and op- 
posed to the dying torch befure described. Now in the mysteries, as 
a pledge of that future life to which they offered restoration, a serpent 
was placed in the bosom.of the initiate. 

It is so on the Vase! 

But the gate of death was to be passed before the promised con- 
summation. And the aspirant passed beneath a gate in the Mythra- 
tic, Chaldee, Eleusinian, and even the Druidic rites. ° 

The passage is represented on the Vase ! 

In this passage the garments of the flesh were to be quitted, how- 
ever reluctantly. ‘The initiate at Eleusis put off the robes he had till 
then worn; the elect of Mythra did the same. 

It is so depicted on the Vase ! 

Among the favorite tenets of the Platonists, was one which they 
derived from the Mysteries, and shared with the Rabbins as well as 
our Milton, that soul is of no sex: or rather, that before its fall it was 
male: that*subsequent to that eVent sexes were produeged, the hateful 
dyad of the Pythagoreans. ‘his was the real source of ancient, :per- 
haps of modern superstitious celibacy. 

The Spirit is represented male upon the Vase ! 

In the Mysteries, the way of the initiate representing a descending 
chost was tottering and uncertain. An unearthly tree bearing golden 
leaves stood in the way of his descgut. He was led along by the 
torch bearer, amid the hissing of snakes, reanited to bis ‘ first love,” 
implying primitive perfection, and introduced at length to the ‘* beati- 
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fic vision,” to the presence of the king of the Mysteries, and the ruler 
of the happy fields. This character is the Anchises of Virgil, the 
Rhadamanthus of Homer, the benevolent Demon Cneph of the Egyp- 
tians, and the Demiurgus of Eleusis. 

On the Vase he stands guarding the way between two trees: the 
first perhaps a box sacred to Cybele, or a myrtle worn by the elect at 
Eleusis, and both emblems of immortality ; the 2nd, perhaps, a fig or a 
vine: buth emblems of man’s shame and fall: and the vine being 
still considered as the fatal tree of knowledge, in the East. His atti- 
tude is that of a judge, having power to admit or exclude. 

To all probability he represented the “ Midnight Sun” of the Myste- 
ries, which was the final object of (nose ancient rites: whether he be 
called Jupiter, or Helios, or Osiris Inferus, Bacchus, or Adonis, or 
Atys Nyctilicus, whether he be Muth, or Pluto, or Serapis. " The 
character was the same, though different nations pronounced bis name 
with a different modulation. 

Those, however, who require some application of dramatis persone 
more specific, are at liberty to consider the figure as Uranus, the 
father of Cybele Uranus, to whom indeed the titie of Demiurge, King, 
and Beatific Vision, accurately applies. ᾿ 

And, indeed, the inference is obvious, ‘that as the vase and the 
mystic shows represented on it are evidently connected with the 
worship of this Goddess, the mythological story of Cybele most pro- 
bably formed thé groundwork of the drama. 

As this story perfectly harmonises with the premises I have laid 
down, I am enabled, by compressing it, to offer a point of union 
between myself and the most rigid lover of simplicity, leaving the 
application to the reader. 

Cybele, says the fable, was the daughter of an ancient King and 
Queen of PHRYG1A; some sav of Uranus and Rhea. She fell in love 
with a beautiful Phrygian named Atys, whom her parents disliked, 
and finding her resolute, caused to be slain, and his body thrown to 
wild beasts. Cybele searched the ody, collected the ‘parts, wept 
over them, went mad, and died. Buta plague ravaging the country, 
it was commanded by the oracle that Atys should be buried with 
great pomp, and Cybele worshipped as a deity. Other versions say 
that he first deified her and became her priest. However that be, the 
priests extravagantly lamented, fora stated time, over bis effigy, at the 
end of which light was brought jn, and they declared with outcries of 
joy that “ the dead was revived.” . OK 
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A SECOND REPLY 


to the Further Remarks in the Quarterly Review, No. 
XXXVI. on the New Translation of the Bible. 


Ir was not my intention to lose any more time in polemical con- 
troverW ; but at the request of several of my learned friends, 1 
have been induced to make the following remarks in reply to a 
second article m the Quarterly Review, on my Translation of the 
Bible from the original Hebrew. 

The remarks made on my Translation of the Book of Genesis, 
by the Quarterly Reviewer, are allowed by many of the readers of 
that work to be malicious and unjust; and, by real critics, to be 
written in the inost consummate ignorance of the original. 

He begins his Review of my Rep/y by saying, “When WE 
lately undertook to exaumne Mr. Bellamy’s New Translauon of 
the Bible, WE found not only that proofs of his utter imcompe- 
tence to the task crowded upon US at every step, but that his 
bold pretensions of making new discoveries, as to the meanmg of 
the plaimest passages of the Bible, tended to shake the confidence 
of the public in the certainty of received scriptural interpretations. 
In consequence, WE felt OURSELVES called upon to explain, 
without disguise, the grounds of the opinion which WE were led 
to form respecting this writer and his work.” This critic has here 
explained, more fully certainly than he mtended, “the grounds” 
of his virulent abuse of my undertaking: it “ tended to shake the 
confidence of the public in the certamty of received scriptural in- 
terpretations!” But if these received interpretations :est upon 
false translafions, should the version remain without improvement ? 
Should not the Scriptures be truly translated, that both the teachers 
and the hearers inay Iiave an opportunity of ascertaining whether their 
confidence im the certainty of any of these received interpretations 
be founded on truth ? Can any sufler loss by a vindication of the 
truth and purity of the Divine record? Yes, some men may, and 
some men will; and ‘in consequence they feel ‘THEMSELVES 
called upon” to defend the “interpretations” which it would be 
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for their interest, as they imagine, should ucver be called in ques- 
tion, But is this Reviewer, with all his dignified WE’s, US's, 
Οὔ ΠΡ. and OURSELVES’, one of these interested persons ?— 
He has not denied it. 

“ WE felt OURSELVES called upon to explain, without dis- 
guise, the grounds of the opinion which WE WERE led to form 
respecting this writer (Bellamy) and his work. At the same time, 
WE had no wish unnecessarily to wound his feelings, and WERE 
therefore desirous of abstamug from the exposure of hs blunders” 
(how tender!) “to ἃ greater extent than appeared to be required 
by a just regard to truth and to OUR public duty.” How amiable 
and conscientious are the feelings of this critic | how admirable his 
composition! [ stup not to ask whether he mean the same thing 
by “this writer,” and by “his work,” coupled together in the 
same clause. If he separate the two, [ ask, what had He to do 
with “this wnter?” “6 [lis work” surely was all that he could 
bring to the bar of his self-constituted tubunal. [was willing, it 
15 true, to meet him face tu face, that Limght benefit a little by his 
deep knowledge in “ the peculianines of idiom, and the niceties of 
construction” of the Hebrew; but with all his wishes “to ab- 
stain from the exposure of his (Bellamy's) blunders,” and with all 
his professed © regaid to truth,’ Bellamy, it appears, may blunder 
ou for him, let what will Lecome of “ truth;” for he has not com- 
plied, and, tor certain reasons, will not, 1 fear, comply with my 
request. 

He proceeds: “ Whatever may have been the effect of these 
strictures on OUR readers, (and WE are much mistaken if this be 
at all doubtful,) their influence on the author ἀνὰ not been that 
which WE intended.” Indeed ! is not this very strange, consider- 
ing the cool, temperate, disinterested, and friendly manne: in which 
his strictures were oficred: If lL may judge of the effect of lus 
strictures on his readers by the result to myself, he is much mis- 
taken. It is true that some individuals did, in compliance with 
his very liberal and generous advice, withdraw their names : it is 
equally true that some of these, on reading my Reply, sent notice 
to have their names again put ou my hist, accompanied with re- 
marks on the couduct of the Quat terly Reviewer, which he would 
not like to hear. And, however distressing it may be to the 
fechugs of this defender of recetved erroneous interprctations, it is 
equally true, and to the honor of the British character be it 
known, that lis attempt to mjure, has, on the contrary, pro- 
duced me many friends, Were 1 msensible to the distinguished 
support which has been afforded to shield me from the effects 
οὐ this Reviewer’s mahgmty, Lb should be the most unfeeling 
and most ungrateful of mortals. It would be highly indeco- 
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rous in me fo state the particulars in this place; but the act 
will live amone the deeds of the truly great, when the strictures of 
the “ Advocate” for received errors shall have ceased to have an 
existence. ‘The Reviewer, with all lis assumed selt-c omuplacency 

had some knowledge of this fact before his Review of iny Reply 
“was wiitten. 

But of this enough for the present. 1 now proceed to show 
that this “ incompetent” Reviewer has again attempted to impose 
wpon his readers. 

In page 450, be charges me with an error in translating the 
preposition ΤΩ mu, iw ihe sense of for: he says—“ ‘To his render- 
mg the preposition YO min, in the sense of for (the man,) meaning, 
‘for the use, the help of man,” we answered, p. 266, that he had 
no authority whatever for giving such a sense. On this he is totally 
silent.” ° If L omitted saymg any thing on 50 unimportant a subject, 
it was not because | had not the opportunity of silenemg this un- 
guarded writer. [fowever, as he exposes his want of information 
a second time, L will show dim that the preposition ΤΏ min, has 
the sense of for, or because of. See Dan. v. 19, YO) and vor the 
majesty-—Zach. vin. 10, because of. What now aie we to say 
concernmg the Hebrew leaning of the Reviewer καὶ 

This writer stll pretends, τὸ beheve that eve was made of one 
of the ribs of Adam, and thus he involves himself in a labyrinth of 
uncertaintics, which the enemies of Revelation never fail to bring 
forward to mvalidate the sacred testimony. IT refer the 1eader to 
p. 19. of my first Answer, where 1 have enven the questions of the 
systematic enemies of the Chnsuan Religion. ‘ Were it possible 
(French deists and intidels have said) that he had taken out the rib 
without any pain to Adam, what do we gain by this? or what 
virtue could have been given to the simple bone, by being first 
made a partin the body of the man’ or was man made with an 
extra rib? Did not God know that m such case te should have 
a pat of his work to unmabke? Could not infinite Wisdom have 
made the woinan of the same materials as he made the man τ 

[ have said, that the word ΨῸΝ fseclang, rendered in the com- 
mon version to mean a 7ib. ts only so translated im tus passage in 
all the Scriptures ; to which the chitic says, “it may be true; but 
then it should be remembered that all Hebraists, ancient and 
modern, agice that here it does signity a mb.” ‘To this [ have 
said, itis wot true that all the ancient ΕΟ ναι. and translators 
agree that the word yoy fseelung, sguities a 7b. Origen, Philo, 
Eusebius, Austin, ἃ ον say, that these things are to be waderstood >’ 
allegoncally, {have said vothing concerning the translations of 
these fathers ; it 1s sufticrent for the® end of truth to show, that 
their belief of this subject, stands opposed to the general belief at 
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the present day. And therefore whoever translates this word 
agicubly to its radical meaning, as it is always translated even in 
the common version, in every place where it occurs: which, ac- 
cording to these authorities, was the sense in which the aucient 
Hebrews understood it, must translate it night. In conclusion, 
L again say, if all the Hebraists, ancicut and modem, were of one 
opinion, that God! made Eve out of one of the nbs of Adam, and 
had not a single scripture to support such an opimon; with one 
proof that this word had a different: meaning, and never sueant ἃ 
rib, 1 would rather be alone with that scriptural proof, than swim 
down the stream of popular opinion without it. 

But this Reviewer charges me, p. 440, with having erred in in- 
troducing the pronoun relative κα dose,” mto this text: and ob- 
serves, “To all this, the whole of what we find in reply is a simple 
observation, viz. πο translators have frequently rendercd tlfe ἡ vau, 
by the pronouns ielative, who, which, whose, whom.” The critic 
continues, “δῆς will not affirm positively that they have not done 
90, because we cannot be certain of the fact without a laborious 
search through every page of ithe Old ‘Testament.” 

But as this pretender tinds fault with my translation of the Yuu, 
by the pronoun relative, it was cenainiy bis duty, however labo- 
Nous the search might have been, evey “through every page of 
the Old Testament,” to show that it is hever translated by the pro- 
nouns relauve. For the satisiaction of the reader, | will save the 
Reviewer the trouble of this “laborious search.” See Judges iil. 
31, J wince sde« 3 Prov. x1. 22, FVD) wires as without dis- 
cretion; Jcr. xxxvi. 52, IADN wo wrofes 1 hamegs i. ὦ, DIN 
whom fe slew; Gen. xvii. 1.0, ΤΣΟῚ Δ ΤΟ am ofd. Now, 
Reader, what nist you think of this crite, who will not: aftinn 
posiuvely that the translitors bave not frequently rendered the 
Yvau by the pronoun relanve. But he complains thus: “ The 
whole of what we find mm reply is a simple observation” that the 
transiators have so rendered it. Simple observation?’ What 
else would he have, about a simple fact, 50 notorious, that every tyro 
in Hebrew knows it, and which he might have known without anv 
“ Jaborious search,” had he only known how to inspect a Webrew 
Lexicun? Lere 1 must fix the Réviewer on the horns ὁ ἃ dilemma. 
(p. 453.) Either he knows how to ascertain, without “ a laborious 
scaich through every page of the Old ‘Lestament,” whether my 
simple observation” was correcs, ot he does not. If he do not, 
he has no nght to give au opinion on any point of Hebrew criti- 
cism. If he do, he stands convicted of unfainness. ‘ “ Optet sibi,” 

Phe Reviewer proceeds : “ But this we scruple not to affirm 
most eystinetly, that af they have done so in any particular instance, 
no authority is thereby affurded for thus rendermg the word when- 
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ever it occurs,’ If he were always to reason from sucli evident 
propositions, he would be unanswerable. But [have not rendered 
the word thus “wherever it occws,” for m such case every luau, 
would be rendered by a pronoun relative, which in numberless 
instances would produce absurdity. . 

“The Hebrew copulative J vau, corresponds to the Latin copu- 
Jative e¢” continues this Reviewer; “ bat who iw his senses would 
therefore contend that ef signifies who, which, whose, and may be 
rendered by the pronoun relative wherever the translator pleases?” 
“The Hebrew ) vau, corresponds to above thirty conjunctions both 
m the Latin and m the English kuguage : as alias, onteguam, apud, 
alque, aut, certe, contra, cums, eltaim, ideo, inguam, nempe, Kc. &c.2" 
aud yea, even, for, but, then, when, likewise, moreover, therefore, 
yet, with, that, if, so, or, also, χε, &c. But the rule by which the 
1 vuu 15 eo translated, 1s not huown to this writer. 

The reader will see by turning to my translation of Gen. ii. 25, 
that Adam and Eve were not Jeft in Eden naked, and that 1 have 
transiated the word ONO exaaroumim, by prudent ,—they were 
prudent. The Reviewer contends that they were in a state of nu- 
dity, and says, ‘‘ We observed, in opposition to his positive denial, 
that DIY ever signifies naked, that instances occur in which the 
substitution of the word prudent would make complete nonsense.” 
In auswer to this 1 have alS$@ shown that instances occur in which 
the substitution of the word naked would make “ complete non- 
sense.” “ But Mr. Bellamy,” says the Reviewer, ‘ contends, 
that when this word is written with ἢ, or, in its absence, with 
the vowel Aofem, pronounced guaarom, it uniformnly signifies 
naked; but when jhe root of this word is applied by the sacred 
writers to mean prudent, subtil, crafty, it is not written with the 
holem, or the ὁ, but with the shurik, or long uw, pronounced 
gnaaruun.” ‘Truly I do so contend, and because I have far better 
proof to sanction it than all the proof this gentleman brings with 
Simonis, Calasio, Bustorf, &c. My proof 1 shall bring, not from 
the opinions of men, but from Scripture, where the same word can 
have no other meaning: nor is there a single passage in all the 
Scriptures where this word, so written, ever siguities nudity, __ 

The critic atroduces this passage to show that 1 have erred in 
translating ΟΥ̓ guaaroumim, to mean prudent; and all the 
proof that he brings to-show how grossly I have erred, 1s by citing 
Job xxii. 6, where this word is rendered naked. 

He very liberally applies the word ‘ incompetence,’ to the trans+ 
lator. But it was the duty of a critic so well acquainted with “ the 
peculiarities of idiom and nicetics of construction” in Elebrew, as 
this Reviewer, to have shown my incompetence by unexceptionable 
proof; but in this, aud in all the passages which he has mentioned, he 
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has utterly failed. 1t will however be my business to add another 
proof from the passage he has quoted, of bis incompetence fo form 
a trae judgment of my translation, that when he lakes the received 
version, he as nol capable of making sense of any tmeongruous pas- 
sage; and that his pretendcd understanding of the Hebrew rests 
entirely on the Τίμα ἐν ἢν version.” 

It may be couvemcnt for this critic to scize upon a mistianslation 
to shield his ignorance; but it cannot be creditable to Ins under- 
standing to quote one that exhibits nonsense.” 1 must, in order 
to refute such groundless assertions as he has brought before the 
public, refer to the Hebrew only. This will show that the word 
DIMW enaaraanim, which UC have translated prudent, in Gen. n. 
25, but to which he objects, always bas the signification I have 
given it. What would be the opmion of the reader if 1 were thus 
to translate Job v. 12, where this word both consonants ani vowels 
occurs -— Tle disappointeth the devices of the X AK D—And ch, xv. 
3, And thou choosest the tungue of the ΝΑ καὶ. 

But Jest he should again presume tg tell those who may not un- 
derstand Hebrew, that m those two passages, though the ἢ caw is 
written with the shurik, or tong u, vet the %3 mem has no dagesh ; 
which is not the case in the word under consideration, Job axn. 6. 
"The Hebrew scholar will pardon me if | digress a little to inform 
this writer, that the dagesh only vane. the sound, but never alters 
the sense of the word, and therefore caunot change the meanmg of 
the word ΝΥ exaarounim from prudent to nuked. The letter 
which has a dagesh is only considered as written twice, that is, 
guaacroummim, mstead of gnaaroumim: Thus WS pakad, he 
aistted, with dagesh mn the Pihel conjugation, reads TDD pikkeed, 
he visited uflen—DOD mimmayimn, out of the waters—instead of 
Ὁ Ἰ min mayim, out of the waters. So that the s:eader will see 
that the dagesh never alters the sense of a noun or a verb. [118 
necessary neither for sense or grammar, but merely for pronun- 
ciation. 

{ now proceed to examine the passage which the Reviewer has 
adduced to prove how grossly I have erred in translating the word 
MWY suaaroumim, prudent, mstead of raked: which is in Job 
sau. 6. And stripped the naked vf their clothing. ‘This is perhaps 
one of the passages which he deems “ elegant, simple, and digni- 
fied.” Itis ‘‘ simple” enough surely ; ané such simple passages, 
abounding in the common version, have in all ages excited the 
wonder of intelligent men. “ Stripped the naked of their clothing !” 
io the name of common sense, if they were naked, how could they 
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be siripped? Such improper expressions have been often noticed 
by accurate Witers : 
A pated vest Pimee Vortiger had on, 
Which from a naked Pict lis grandsire won. 
Martinis Scriblerus. 

The persons who are here signified by the word DYN gnaarou- 
"mim, rendered in the common sersion naked, were those who in 
the preceding clause are called PN acheka, thy brother. The ac- 
cusation brought agamst Job is, that he was au oppressor of the 
wprivht, the prudeut : Thou hust not green water to the weary to 
drink, and thou hast with-holden bread from the hungry. Thou 
hast sent wrlows away empty, and the arms of the fatherless have 
been broken. Thou hast taken a pledge of thy brother for naught 
—that as, from = imen better than himself, from the prudent 
men, his brethren. And therefore the persons signified by the 
ward Gory vnauroumim, were understood to be prudent though 
poor. ‘The clause truly reads, without any absurdity, thus : 4nd 
stripped the prudent of their clothing. ut this entic turns to his 
English Bible for his Helfiew erudition. [δυο it is evident, that 
by quoting the mis-translation, he has altogether mistaken the 
obvious meanmeg of the sacred writer, who throughout the narra- 
tive, shows that Mliphazewas accusing Job of having oppressed the 
prudent anoug the people, 

This critic savs, “ We remarked (p. 275.) that by rendering the 
words 12 WU WN with its seed in it, atv. 11, 12, he entirely 
omits the pronoun relative WR esher. The Hebrew WW esher 
has uo more the sense of ¢ with,’ than the Latin gg.” This gen- 
tleman means, according to the common translation. But ac- 
coidmeg to the history, and to the obvious fact, consequently ac- 
cording to the true meaning of the word, WRN esher, embraces the 
meaning of «ith. ‘The subject here mentioned ts the fruzt ; now 
the question is, does not the fruit come forth with its seed in et? if 
50, then the woid WR esher, embraces the meauing of eth. This 
is going to the vvoé in nature, which 1s the root of the Hebrew 
language. 

Now let us hear the translation which this critic lays before his 
rvaders— Fp translates the clause thus: ‘“ which its seed in tt; a 
well known Hebrew phrase for, whose seed init.” But the ‘phrase’ 
which he has given, is not the ‘ Hebrew phrase’ of 12 IY" TWN 
esher zarno bo: there is no neuter pronoun in the language, and 
therefore if he mean to give the ‘ /Tebrew phrase,’ he should have 
translated it thus; with his seed in him: there, then, 15 no necessity 
for the introduction, which he has proposed, of the verb substantive. 

On Gen. vi. 6. 1 have shown that God did not repent that he 
had made man on the earth, and that he did not grteve himself at 
his heart. Lut on the contrary, that he was saTISViED that he 
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had made man on the earth, although he (the man) idolized him- 
self at his heart. Audin contirmation of this, 1 have shown that the 
verb OA cayinaachim, does not mean to repent many part of Serip- 
ture, but to be satisfied, consoled, comforted. 1 have shown that 
SATISFACTION Is not ἃ passion, that it signitics a state which ad- 
mits of πὸ ADDITION, of No NIMINUTION ; that itis a state of 
PERFECT TRANOLUILLITY, and ETERNAL PEACH: and, therefore, 
is, with the utmost propriety and truth, applied to God by the 
sacred writer: thas Wlustrating that luminous article of the church 
of England, which declares God to be without passions. | have 
also shown that r¢pentance and grief are passions, aud therefore 
that they cannot be applied to God, and that the Reviewer, though 
he may pretend to talk loudly m= praise of the doctrihes of the 
Church of England, by applying the passions of repentance and 
grief to God, evidently contradicts the first article of the Chureh, 
which declares most truly that Gop is wirnhourT PASSIONS. 
What 1s his answer to this charge? It is not bis intention ever to 
acknowledge that he has committed an error; Ae passes over this 
charge unnoticed, With the same dispatch he dismisses the follow- 
ing subject; for after noticing my assertion, that OM naachem, 
never means repentance m the Scrpture, and thit where the trans- 
lators have thas rendered it they have grossly erred ; (for eveu in 
the common version this word 1s Ganslated by comfort, consolation, 
or salisfaction, in upwards of seventy places, ; hie savs, δ Ina case 
of this nature, it is Impossible to brmg the matter to positive 
proof; we therefore leave the decision to the reader, without any 
fears of the result.” To say that it is “ἢ impossible to bring to 
positive proof,” whether OM) naachem, means to repent, or to be 
satisfied, or comforted, ts a» muchas to say, that tne Word of God 
has a doubttul méaning, and that therefore we cannot understand 
the sacred record. 

By this trifling way of getting rid of the difficulty, which is highly 
condemnable on 50. 56 1018. a subject, the Reviewer, in fact, 
acknowledges the truth of my translation: viz. Yer Jrnovan 
WAS SATISFIED THAT HE HAD MADE THE MAN ON THE 
EARTH; NOTWITHSTANDING HE IDOLIZED HWIMSELY AT HIS 
HEART. ᾿ 

This incorrigible writer returns tu the charge. On the word 
ἌΝ" yithgnatseeb, which 1s in the common version rendered, ἐξ 
grieved him, he says, ‘‘ He (Bellamy) makes great parade of an 
answer to this, pp. 90. 32, the substance of which is merely that 
ANY gnatseeb does sometimes signify an idol, and that the same 
word may be used in different senses. No doubt of it; but what 
is to be thought of a man who renders a word in a sense contra- 
dicta (as here) by every known authority, and adopts in one passage 
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a meaning which he rcjects as perfectly inadmissible in another ?” 
lt is not trite that J have contradicted every known authority ; for 
I have referred to some of the most eminently learned men, such as 
Bochat, Bustorf, Calmet, Lightfoot, &c. and among the string of 
authorities referred to by this mtemperate writer, [ reject the most 
ancient of them, even the ΤᾺ A, when opposed to the Hebrew ; 
and this gentleman also acknowledges that 11 is imperfect. In this, 
Fhave the sanction of Origen, Jerome, Usher, Wall, and other 
Jearned men, who have critically examined it. 

As to “adopting in one passage, a meaning, which I reject as 
madmissible in another,” .[ answer, this is not a correct statement. 
I have never translated the same verb with the same orthography 
and construction, to have a different meaning in one passage from 
that which I give it in another. ‘The word which 1 translate in the 
sense of grieve, 1s Gen. xxxiv. 7, The sons of Jacob came from the 
Sreld—and the men grieved themsetves. In the first place, it is not 
the same word; and though words derived from the same root 
mist always partake of the meaning of the root, yet it does not 
follow that the same radical form of the word should always have 
the same mode of expression ; as in 2 Sam. xvi. 19, TAYN egnebod, 
should 1 serve—is properly rendered, Jer. 11. 90, 7 will, trans- 
gress, 1.6. go beyond :* Ps. Ixvii. 25, WI) kidmou, went before, 
is in Isa. xxi. 14, they yevented : Exod. xin. 15, Mwpit hikshah, 
would hardly let us go, is in 1 Kings xu. 4, grievous. If the 
word ἈΝΤ" yilhguatseeb, Gen. vi. G, were to be rendered grieved, 
1 should not be translated if grieved him, but being in the 
Hithpahel conjugation, he grieved himself. But the word in Ch. 
XANIV. 7, were grieved, differs in its application according to idiom 
and construction, and consequently varies the mode of expression, 
although there is no authority for the verb were ; it reads, they grieved 
themselves. [have also shown on this verse in the first part of my 
translation, that the primary meaning of the word 15 to idolzze; and as 
idolatry always brought ¢rouwble and grief to the worshippers, so 10 
a secondary sense it 1s used by the sacred writers to mean preef. 
This, 1 have said, is the reason why 1 reject the authorities which 
this gentleman mentions, when they differ from the Hebrew; and 
when they attribute to God these passions, sepentance and grief, 
which are applicable to man alone. ‘They represent the Fountain 
of Infinite Wisdom, who, as the great name TWP JEHOVAH, 
declares, comprehends the past, the PRESENT, and the FUTURE; 
as doing at one time, what he repents of at another; and thus 
grieving at his heart ; by which he is brought to a level with man, 
who knows not to-day what he shall do to-morrow. 

It was natural to conclude, that after the specimen this writer 
had given of my punctuation, and after I had detected him in the 
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Maccurate stuteman on des fist ἀπο, be would not have again 
ventured te wine on tia. subjeet. Let the reader, ‘who has not 
seen what } Πάν τ on (iis head, dearesmime whether | have been 
Coriect ib my replous. 

Genwi t,t lati begseonme God ereated, the substance of the 
heaven.” At the word heaven ἰ puta comma, accordiue to the 
Hebrew 5; but dis water, to show that E have emed im my punc- 
tuation, puts a period. 

Ver. 10, § And God called, the diy Jand earth.’ [have put a 
semi-colon at earth: bat) abas critic, 10 show a speciaica of my 
skill, puts a peseod at earth. Phase adhered to the Hebrow pune- 
tuation, Leeause the Pfebrew punctuation marks out the minor 
and major propositions meeach verse, without which thestruce scuse 
of the oneinal cannot be hnown ; but wath this branch of [lebrew 
learning the cutie appears unacquamted. By the Hebrew punc- 
tuation, idl writers would poimt im the same mamer, hut?! he 
were (9 wiile a single page without copying the former pomting of 
the samc, he would err in punctuation; a proof that the punctua- 
tion in the common version 1s barbarous, because pomted without 
attention τὸ the propositions. 

There are a few verbal errors of hittle or no dmportai. vy which 
this critic has attempted to swell into unpardonable blunders; but 
had he waited for the errata, he would havg scen them rec tried. 

He again introduces the subject concerning the temptation of 
Abraham, in which, he says, “the Almighty conacands him to 
take bis son Isaac, and offer dim up fora burut-oflering. Amongst 
our objections jo this rendermg of MYT (Dv, oy ve hagua- 
leehou (shaam) legnolah. * And cause him to ascend there conceru- 
tng the buint-offering. We stated, that to traushile the preposi- 
tion ὃ (amed) " concerning,’ 1s to adopt an unusual meaning of the 
word.”—TI have in my last remarks, shown that this is not fan un 
usual meaning of this preposition, by referring hin to Gen, in. 21, 
where this prefix is so translated im the common version, —\nd 
thcrefore to make this objection, agam when | had afforded him the 
means of determining that it bas the signification [ have given it, 
is a specimen of perseverance in crror, not casily equalled. 

116 proceeds: “In our remarks, (p. 272.) on the glaring ab- 
surdity with which Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ve translation of this passage 
invests the whole nairative of Abrahatm’s temptation, we apprehend 
that he has fallen upon some newer discoveries in the interval be- 
tween the publication of his translation and his reply. His pre- 
sent ideas are, that when God proved Abraham, it 1s meant that he 
showed, evinced to Abraham, the necessity of taking Isaac to the 
mount Moriah, for him to be instructed concerning the burnt- 
οἴει tug, as representative of the Messiah—Lle now gives it as his 
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opinion, that Abraham conceived his son Lsaac to be the promised 
Messiah.” [tis evident that our critic has not read the uote on 
this subject. Let me only refer him to the paragraph in the note 
on my translation, which will convince him that [have not “ fallen 
upon some newer discoveries, between the,;-ubbcation of my trans- 
lation, and my Reply.” In p. 96, col. 2, Ime 31, from the bottom, 
T have said, Abraham conceived that his son Isaav was to be the 
Messiah. The words run thus: “ Therefore it appears that the 
patriarch Abraham believed, by Isaac as high-priest, at the renewal 
of the dispensation given to him, that the ancient promise was to 
be accomplished in his person; THAT 1K WAS TO BI Th 
Messtau, the divine person, when sacrificed and raised agam, in 
whom all the nations were to be blessed.” What then are the 
readers of the Review to think of a man who thus plamly declares 
thatahe had never read the passage which he attempts, not to re- 
view, but to vilify? 1 have said in the note on my translation, 
that the patiiarch concluded that Isaac was to be the Messiah. 

The plam question is—Did God command Abrabam to offer up 
his son fora burat-offering ¢ ἢ what then consisted the faith of 
Abraham? He obeyed indeed, but δι οἷν such obedience cannot 
be faith, ‘The Apostle says, Lis faith was accounted to him for 
rivhteousness ; his faith then must arise from some other ground, 
than that of a comnfand to offer up his son as a burnt-offezing. 
Lis faith was accounted, says the Apostle; evidently weaning 
that his faith was not a faith that was required by God, because 
human sacrifices were prohibited agreeably to the divine law. But 
yet as he did it in the uprightness of his heart, having been told in 
the divine consmumecation, ch. vi. 12, In Tsaac shall thy seed be 
cadled—and that, all the nations of the earth were to be blessed tu 
Aim, xvii. 18; thus concluding that Isaac was to be the Messiah, 
This was the faith of Abraham ; his betief in the Messiah, which 
wus accounted to him for righteousness. 

So it was with Paul when he persecuted the church, he thought, 
according to the opmion of the Efiebrews, that he was domg God 
service. Jonah, when he wished Nineveh to be destroyed, thought 
he was dong God service ; he was zealous for the true worship of 
God, and thought that the idplutrous Ninevites would reject his 
mission, apd continue in their idolatry. But even this was account- 
ed to him for righteousness. Moses acted from his own spirit 
when he smote the rock; and Paul and the Apostles spake many 
things for which they had no command. 

I shall refer to what [ have said on the following words of this 
critic. ‘ Now let us consider with what palpable inconsistencies 
this new interpretation invests the whole narration. It is first 
stated that God tempted, or proved Abraham, which manifestly 
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implies that some signal trial of his obedience was to follow. Then 
according to the New ‘Translation, there merely cnsues a com- 
mand of the plamest kind, and one which involves no tral, viz. to 
go with his son, and offer sacrifice ona particular mountain.” 

UL know it is said in the common version, that Grud templed 
Abraham, but 1 have not said that God tempted Abraham ; nei- 
ther does the Elebrew sav so. [ have shown that this translation 
cannot be adinitted, without involving the scriptures in palpable 
contradiction : had the translators attended to the Hebiew, and 
had they noticed what the \postle says, they must have given the 
word MD) nasah, which they have rendered did tempt, its radical 
meaning. "The Apostle says, Neither tempteth he any man. Jam. 
1 1. 

“ Or proved Abraham,” says this objector. [have also said, 
it would save much time, and prevent much controversy, if wr}ters 
would endeavour to convey to their readers, the radical meanmeg of 
words, which are often mis-understood, and in consequence, often 
mis-applied. Those who have objected to my translation of this 
passage, have not understood the difference between tempt and 
proce. ‘To tempt, according to our best grammarians, and ac- 
cording tu its acknowledged sense, means to solicit to e//—to en- 
tice by presenting some pleasure, or gratification to the mind. 
But to prove, means to evince, to show by argument, or testimony 
—to erperience. (Το κοι.) “Thus God proved, showed, evinced 
tu Abraham, the necessity of taking Isaac to the mount Moriah, 
to be instructed concerning the burnt-offering as representative of 
the Messiah, and to be acknowledged by the great congregation 
at Salem, as the presumptive representative, or type of the Mes- 
siah; at Salem, where Melchezedek was at this period the king 
and the priest; that is, the supreme head of the church, to be 
succeeded by Isaac. ‘Therefore the words, ‘ proved Abraham,” 
do not imply that some signal trial of his obedience was to fol- 
low, except his obedience to the command to go to prepare Isaac, 
to consecrate him to succeed as the head of the church, and to 
offer the offering before the congregation at Salem. I know as 
well as this objector can tell me, that if the common translation 
could he admitted, and other scriptures expunged from tke sacred 
volume, then it might be said, that (τοί tempted Abraham ; but 
as IT 18, THE POSITIVE DECLARATION OF SCRIPTURE, that 
Gob DOTH NOT TLMPT ANY MAN; nothing could come from 
God as a command by way of temptation, for Abraham to offer 
up his son for a burnt-offering. 

But I have another objection to the received sense of this verse, 
which will, im addition to the true meaning of the word 71D) nasakh, 
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convince af] reviewers, that God gave no command to Abraham to 
offer Isaac for a burnt-offeriug. 

It is evident, that when Abraham received the divine communi- 
cation to go to the mount Moriah with isaac, he had received 
no direction whatever to take him, and to offer him up for a 
burnt-offering. On the third day after he had received the com- 
mand to go to the mount Moriah with Isaa¢, when he had arrived 
at the bottom of the mountain; it is said im the 5th verse, And 
Abraham said unto his young men, Abide you here with the ass ; 
aud 1 and the lad τὴ go yonder and worship, AND coMr 
AGAIN TO You. This is conclusive evidence that no such cqin- 
mand wits given to Abraham ; nor did he at this period suppose 
any thing of the kind. ‘The word MIWN cenaashubah, is the first 
person plural future of the verb to return, viz. AND WE WILL 
RETURN to you. But had the patriarch understood that he was 
going to offer up dsaac for a burnt-offering, he could not have 
sad, AND WE WILL RETURN TO YOU, without uttering a de- 
liberate falsehood, which this reviewer must believe he did accord: 
ing to the common version, Let the reader reflect for a moment— 
The patriarch was preparing to perform one of the most solemn 
duties of his sacred ¢ffice, the celebration of the ancient sacrifice 
conimanded from the fall ; ; viz. the offering of the Stain Lame, 
us a type of the Messiah. And therefore, if the patriarch had, 
according to the whole tenor of the common version, affirmed 
what he knew could not happen, how could he have approached 
before the God of truth ? 

But the meat question is, How then came Abraham to under- 
stand that Isaae was to be offered up for a burnt-offering? If the 
reader will consult the history it will appear that it was the constant 
and universal belief of the church to the time of the patriarch 
Abraham, that agieably to the ancient promise, a person was to 
appear, who was to restore man to the state of happiness and peace 
which was enjoyed in the paradisaical state ; that is, a state mo 
which sacrifices were unnecessary ; who was to show man a new 
and living way, an mward sac rifice of the heart, by the silence of 
all flesh; Zach. ii. 13, 1. 6. of all the evil propensities which in a 
state of nature oppose the divine commands. On the coming of this 
person, in whom ALL THN NATIONS OF THE EARTH WERE TO 
BE BLESSED, AGraham had been preaching for more than half a 
century : he beheved, that this person was to be offered up asa 
sacrifice ; and he had been told by the divine communication, that 
Isaac “ve the person i whom aLL THE NATIONS OF THE 
EARTH WERE TO BE BLESSED, ; 

Lfence then was the error of Abraham; an error which was a 
proof of the strongest faith, and reliance on the promise of God 
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in the coming of the Messiah. When he found no sac: ifice ready 
in the sacrificial grove —the promise of the coming of the Messiah 
in whom ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH WERE TO BE 
RLUESSED—and of the covenaunt to be established im lsaac, in 
whom ALL THE NATIONS WERY TO BH BLESSED, naturally 
led the patriarch to conclude, that Tsaac was the person who was 
to be offered, and thus that he was to be the Messiah. 

But the critic says, “ Not so thought Paul, when he said,” 
Ileb. 11.17, ‘* By faith, Abraham, % hen he wus tied offered up 
Isaac.” Aud 1 say, and so will every unbiassed reader; ‘50 
thought Paul when he said,” in the same chapter, ver. 19, ofccount- 
ang that God twas able to ruise him up, even from the dead. Vhus 
according to the Apostle, Abraham believed, that after the offer- 
ing up of Isaac, God was able to raise him up even from the dead ; 
that i is, to life in this world; otherwise all the nations of the Earth 
could not have been blessed in him. 

Thus it is obvious, that the charge which objectors bring agamst 
the moral character of God, by supposmg that he commanded 
Abraham to offer up his sou for a buint-offering, is only founded 
on the crronecous tauslation, But that agreably to the rarriss 
LETIUR, and GRAMMAR OF THE ORIGINAL Πρ δ, it 
evidently appears that no such command yas given by God to 

Abraham. “It would have been,’ as we are told, εἴ ἃ hind of 
trifling csperiment, mconsistent with the diguits of the Ownt- 
SCIENT, who says, Gen. avin 10, for I know him that he will 
command jis childien and his ἌΝ ἘΠῚ after him, and they shalt 


Acep the way of ‘the Lord.” ‘This puts the necessity of any te mp- 
tation, οὐ of any tual of the faith of Abraham, cnurcly out of the 
question. 


I shall notice a few mis-representauions made by this water. He 
says, p. 467, that I uanslate $Y DID μερὶ gueets, ‘some fruit of 
the tee.’ And that in my note on the passage, | say, In opposi- 
tion to the received translation, ‘ that 5. wem, prefixed τὸ WD per, 
Sruit, cannot be rendered by of. Cettumly not without contra- 
dicting the original; even m the common version of this verse it 
apprcars by the ee cr of the woman, that they were to cat but of 
some of the fruit of the garden: and there fore the mein, is pro- 
peily rendered sume, as iv other patts of scripture, 

But this writer, with a levity which all becomes his subject, 
says; ‘Whatever may be thought of the value of this edict, let us 
observe in what degree he [ Bellamy] acts consistently with it. Only 
four verses after, the very same word WD vaprs, occurs again 5 
and how does he translate it? ut ὁ some frit,’ which he declared 
to be the right uanslation; (v: 2.) but agreably to the received 
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version, ‘ofthe fruit,’ the very rendering which he before pro- 
nounced ¢ inadmissible δ᾽ 

T have shown that my first translation of this word (v. 2.) is con- 
sistent with the histury, and with the meaning of the Hebrew in 
other parts of scripture; and this writer says, only four verses after, 
the νεῖν same word DD wipr7, occurs.” This is not true; it is 
not the verv same word, but YD mipiro, ‘with the Ὁ caw post- 
fired. Thus does this writer continue to make false quotations of 
my translation; or clse he is so ignorant of the rules of the sacred 
language, as to suppose, , whencver a conjunction Is translatcd by 
a certam word in our language, that if necessarily must be so 
translated an every other place where it occurs. 1 would ask this 
gentleman, Why then have the translators rendcred this particle 2 
mem, by thirty-seven different conjunctions in the common version? 
because the 7 μέρ, the idiom, and the construction, required it; a 
circumstance with which this eric 1s altogether unacquainted. Are 
Not these mis-representations allovether opposed to what this 
writer says, p. 453.: “ Mur main purpose is, to afford the public 
a just view of Mr. Bellamy’s competence to ‘his assumed office of 
a biblical critic and translator ; we have thought it best to show in 
detail how completely ,he has failed in confuting the strictures 
passed on particular teats, casually selected as specimens of the 
whole.” Failed! only in the estimation of this interested Reviewer, 
but not im the estimation of able Hebrew critics in this country, 
both Jews and Christians. No; his main purpose 15, not “ to 
afford the public a just view,” but a false, garbled, aud mutilated 
view of a few passages of my translation. 

It has surprised not a sew, that this /earned writer, who makes, 
a parade of supporting seccived opinions, should uot have noticed 
some of those many passages which in the common version are con- 
tradictory, bat which in the Hebrew, and m the New Translation, 
are consistent with reason and truth. But this kind of liberality 
would not answer the simster design of this gentleman; whose in- 
tention is not τὸ elucidate scripture, but to court notice. 

I therefore am driven to the necessity of referrme the reader to 
a few passages in addition to those TE bave given im my reply, im 
order further to show the purity’ of the Hebrew, which is so abso- 
lutely necessary to be critically uuderstood by those who write on 
the scusptures, but Which is so negiected by the Reviewer. 

‘This contender for the retention of err ors has said, “ that there 
is such an accommodation to the nauve idiom, 85 to make the 
language cause and intelligible, aud yet no essential departure from ° 
the ongial.” Phat there 15 ‘ at digmty, sunplicity, and propriety 
in the language m which the sense xs conveyed.” I shall refer to 
a few passages which will enable the reader to determine whether 
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the common version do not hold forth the most essential departure 
from the original. 

Lev. xi. 20. All fow]s that creep. 

Amos. ui. ὁ. God is made to be the author of all the evil that 
is done in the city. ΄ 

Jer. iv. 10. God is represented as having deccived the people. 

Ch. xx. 7. That lie deceived the prophet. 

Exod. xaniii. 23. God is made to show his back-parts to Moses. 

Ch. xii. 12. God is represented as going forth at midnight and 
destroymg all the first-born sons of Egypt. See my translation 
and note, p. 219. of Part {Π. 

Inthe followmg passages is there any dignity, simplicity, or 
propriety in the language in which the sense of the origimal 1s said 
to be conveyed ? And ἰ shall be glad if the Reviewer, or any other 
eminent scholar, will translate the following passages as they stand 
m the Hebrew, which will then approach to something like com- 
ton sense in some, and iw others to exinbit no contradiction. 

Lev. ai. 21. That have legs above them feet to leap withal. 

Ch. xs. 18. Aud all the people saw the thundermgs,—and the 
noise of the trumpet. 

Ch. sasiv. 10. Such as have not been dyne in all the earth, nos 
ΠῚ any nation. : 

Numb. i. 49. Thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi, neither 
take the sum: of them. 

Ch. ain. 13. Whosoever toucheth the dead body of any manu 
thatis dead. 

Ver. 16. Whosoever toucheth one that is slain with a sword, or 
a dead body. : 

Deut. xxvii. 68. Aad there ye κύνα. BY. SOLD τ your ene- 
snics for bond-men and bond-women, and NO MAN SHALL BUY 
You, 

bzek. xiv. Q. Aud if the prophet be deceived when he hath spohen 
a thing, Lthe Lord have decerved that prophet. 

Ch. xs. 25, 06. Wherefore 1 gave them also statutes that were 
not good, and Judgments whereby they should not live; πὰ I 

poliuted them in their gifts. 

2 sam. xiv. >. 1 am mdeed a wilew woman, and mine husband 

, 15 dead. 

2 Chron. xvi. 1. ἦν the six and thirtieth year of the reign of 
Asa, Baasha King of Usrael came up acainst Judah, 

But in 1 Kings xvi. G, 8. Baasha died in the twenty-sisth year 
of Asa King of Judah. 

i Kings ιν. 26. Solomon had jorty thousand stalls of horses for 
his cvvaniots, and twelve thousaud horsemen. 

But wm the corresponding passage (2 Chron. ix. 25.) Solomon 
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had four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, and twelve thou- 
sand horsemen. 

Psal. xliv. 12. Thou sellest thy people for nought, aud dost 
not increase thy wealth by their price. 

The sense given in the following passages, Is got to be found in 
the original Elebrew, but fur obvious reasons not specilied. Gen. 
xix. 33, 34, 36—ch, xxvv. Q9—xxxvii. Q—Lev. xv. 16, 18, 24, 
33—Deut. xxi. 1-- [58..}. 17—xxvx. 20.—Lizek. xxii. 3,8, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, ἃς. ἅς. Ke. 


, Gen. xis. 36. 


QM. Ὑ. N. T. 
Thus were both the daughters Thus both the daughters ‘of 
of Lot with cluld by their [ot conceived, unknown to their 
tather. father. 


T hey conceived, being married to the idolators of Zoar. See 
uote subjoined to the translation. This 15 the true meaning of the 
verse in the Hebrew ; but surely none will contend for the re- 
tention of this immoral* passage in the common version, and thus 
retain the foul blot which has been hitherto fixed on the character 
of the holy nian of God. 

There is ἃ satisfaction in having it in my power to call on this 
writer to be as good «8 his word. He says, “ Let him prove to 
us that the received sense of scripture is erroneous, and his new 
discoveries true; and we will engage to recommend his translation 
as warmly as we néw oppose it.” Itis of very little consequence 
whether he will recommeid my translation or not, but it certainly 
will be of consequence to the character of the Review, for the re- 
spectable editof of that work to be faithful to his solemn promise 
to his readers and the public, should I fairly and unequivocally 
show “that the sense of some parts of the translation cf scrip- 
ture is erroncous.” 

The promise of this critic divides itself into two parts; the 
first is, “let him prove to us, that the received sense of scripture 
is erroneous.” By this expression, “ the received sense of scripture,” 
the public are not to be told that the whole of the scripture is 
meant; bat that this mcautious writer means, cerfain parts of the 
translation of the scriptures. The second is, “‘ and his new dis- 
coveries true :” eyidently meaning that the received sense of such, 
certain scriptures 15 erroneous, and that my “ new discoveries are 
true,” as he is pleased sarcastically to call them. ‘This then 
being the okhvious meaning of this writer, I shall proceed to lay 
before the public such passages as will necessarily prove “ that 
the received sense of such scriptures Is erroneous:” aud perhaps 
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the readers will so far expect, that the Reviewer “ will recommend 
such translations, as warmly as he now opposes them.” 


O. 'T. 

Gen. xxviii. 20. If God will 
be with me, and 4vill ‘keep me 
in this way that 1} go, and will 
vive me bread to eat, and raiment 
to put on; so that I come agam 
to my father’s house in peace, 
then shall the Lord be my 
God. 


N. T. 

Surely Jehovah will be with 
ine, and keep me in the way that 
1 go; yea he will give to me 
bread to eat, and raiment to 
wear; and I shall return in 
peace to the house of my father : 
therefgre Jehovah shall be be- 
fore me for a God. 


This, as it stands in the common version, has been called by 


objectors, “ Jacob’s selfish bargain.’ 


Let the Reviewer read the 


new translation; and if he has any* wish to be instrumental in 
establishing the credit of the Bible, he will acknowledge the 
beauty and correctness of the IHfebrew, which | have given 
verbatim ; as well as the disinterested reliance of the patriarch on 


the providence of God. 


O. T. 
Ch, xlvni. 28. Thy servant our 
father is i good health, he is yet 
alive. 


2 Kings viii. 10. «And Elisha 
said unto him, Go, say unto him, 
‘Shou mayest certamly recover: 
howbeit, the Lord’ hath showed 
ine, that he shall surely die. 


ἈΕΊ; 
Peace to thy servaut our father. 
he yet liyes. 


And Elisha said to him, Go, 
say not to him, ‘Thou shalt cer- 
tainly recover: for Jehovah hath 
showed me that he shall surely 
die. 


In the common translation of this verse we have a falschood put 


into the mouth of the prophet: I have shown that the translators 
have not translated the negative x fo, which has occasioned this 
improper reading, to the no small disparagement of the scripture. 
A similar crror 18 committed im the following passage : 


O.T. 


ι Kingsu. 9. But his hoar- 


head bring thou down to the 
grave with blood. 


Exod, iv. 24. The Lord met 


him, and sought to kill him. 


N. 7. 
* Neither brmg thou down his 
hoar-head to the grave with 


blood. . 


Where Jehovah met him, 
whom he sought ci ying to him. 


_My limits will not allow me to swell the pages, which I could do 
witA hundreds of such passages, 1 have therefore, in these, acceded 
to the proposal of the Reviewer, by proving that the received sense 
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of such scriptures is erroneous. I will now refer this gentleman to 
uthers, and I will tell him, if I may judge from the specimens he 
has given of his knowledge in the sacred language, that he does not 
appear to be capable of giving to a passage the true translation, 
which will remove the objections made by the systematic enemies 
_of the Bible. 


0. T. 

Cien. i. 22. And the Lord 
God said, Behold, the man 15 
become as one of us, to know 
good and evil. And now lest 
he put forth his hand, and take 


oN. T. 

Moreover, Jehovah God said, 
Behold, the man was as one of 
us, with knowledge of good and 
evil: therefore now, surely he 
shall put forth his hand, and take 


also of the tree of life, and eat, 


also of the tree of life ; yea he 
and live for ever: 


shall eat and live for ever. 


The® Reviewer will recollect, that the objectors have brought this 
verse forward as it stands in the common version, to prove the 
non-existence of a future state; viz. fest he put forth his hand, 
and lake also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever. But 
in the new translation of this verse, which in every word is consist- 
ent with the original Hlebrew, 1 have shown that the reverse of 
what is declared in the common version is the sacred truth; and 
that it is declared in the, most direct terms in the venerated Holy 
Record, by the lip of Eternal Truth hinnself; THAT MAN SHALL 
LIVE FOR EVER, 

Will he contend that the common translation of this important 
passage is true, which indtaced the sanguine eneqnies of Chris- 
tianity to declare, in order to appease their consciences, when they 
dipped their hands in the blood of the innocent, that “ death is an, 
eternal sleep ?” ᾿ 

‘The critic says, ‘© We have mentioned at Gen. ii. 25. he reads 
OMY, prudent instead of naked, deriving it from a root which 
bears the sense of guzle, craft, &c. Now at ch. in. 7. occurs the 
cognate word OY in the plural, which he, consistently with his 
former translations, renders subtle, instead of the received sense, 
naked. But the word recurs at v. 10, (11. 10) and 11, and how 
does he there translate it? Will it be believed that he renders it 
imprudent, diametrically opposite to his sense of prudeni, at ch. 11. 
25?’ By the word © cognate,” the reader will understand that the 
word ΟὟ gneerom, which in the common version, i. 10, is rendered 
naked, means the same as DV gnaaroumim, winch im the 
common versjon is also rendered naked, ch. ii. 25; for this gentle- 
man concludes, that though they are very different words, they 
have the self-sarne meaning and application, But | would ask him 
then, why does not the “ cognate wérd” DOW gnearamim, which 
in Jer. 1. 2G. is rendered by the word heaps, and “ the cognate 
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word” DOW gnarmonim, Ezek. xxxi. 8, rendered chesnut-trees, 
both being under the root OVW guaarom, signity naked, as well as 
DY gnaarom? This should necessarily be the case by his method 
of reasoning. 

He says, “‘ Now at ch. ii. 7. occurs ‘the cognate word’ DY 
gneerom) in the plural, which he [Bellamy] consistently with his 
former translations, renders subi/e. But the word occurs at v. 10 
(ili. 10.) and 11. Will it be believed that he renders it tmpru- 
dent ?” Vhe reader will see that I have rendered it wmprudent 
And when the reader is formed how this writer has given a false 
quotation, he will conclude that he has been subtle and imprudent, 
like Adam when he disobeyed the divine command. 

Now, reader, attend. “ The word recurs,” says this writer, “ at 
ον. 10. (ii. 10) and 11.᾿ This is not accurate; the word which 
occurs at ch. ni. 10, 31, is a very different word from that which 
18 found in ver. 7. The word which Is found at ver. 7. is DO VY 
gneerummaim, written with the short « and the dagesh, and which 
applies to the mind, where L have rendered it subtle ; but the 
word which is found at v. 10, (mi. 10) 11, is OVY eneerom, 
which 1 have rendered taprudent: and which I stall show has 
that signification in other parts of scripture. What now are the 
readers of the Quarterly Review to think of the Jlebrew learning 
of one who 15 so ignorant, that wherever he finds a word under the 
same root, however differently written, he supposes it to have no 
verbal, no ideal variation, but that it always must have the same 
meaniug, the same mode of expression, and the sume application ? 
Any tyro, who can conjugate a verb in Hlebrew, can mform bim 
that the words WON amar, and 137 dabar, have.a great number of 
variations, or modes of expression; as the radix takes different 
insertions, suitable to the ideal meanmg, and as such words vary in 
their orthography, which always gives a variation in the applica- 
tion. Thus it is in all words m the language. Were I to say that 
the word AT according to this gentleman’s method of reading 
Hebrew without the proper vowels, means both a word, and a 
pestilence ; no doubt he would siuy, as he has said respecting the 
word imprudent, and subtle: “ After such a specimen, we con- 
ceive that Mr. Bellamy can find ‘no difficulty in proving the same 
word to mean black and white.” But let him turn to Gen. xv. 
1, 4.— Exod. ix, 20, 21, &c. &c. and to Hab. in. 5, and he will 
find that the very same radical word is necessarily translated both 
by word, and pestilence. But the rule, which is always regular, 
uppears to have been altugether unkuown to this gentleman. 

‘The reader will remember that the word in ch. n. 25, which [ 
hdve rendered prudent, is DIOWW gnaaroumim ; but the word which 
{ have rendered imprudent is OVY gneerom, a very different word 
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from DYMY gnaaroumim. 1 will refer the reader to other scrip- 
tures where this word occurs, with the same consonants and vowels, 
although it is rendered by the word naked in the common version, 
where it wall appear evident that it can ha¥e no such meaning. 
eek, x01. 90. strip thee of thy clothes, and leave thee naked and 
bare. Surely such language as this is not worthy of being called, 
as inthe first verse, the word of the Lord. Could the divine speaker 
use such 2n incongruous expression, slrip thee of thy clothes, and 
feave thee naked and bare? If they were stripped of their clothes, 
they were naked and if naked, we need not be told they were 
bare. : 

The prophet was, here, not telling them that they should be left 
nuked, after he had told them that they should be stripped of their 
clothes :9 he was “commanded to inform them that as they had 
built high places for idolatrous worship, they had been OVY 
gnecrom, imprudent, indiscreet, negligent. ‘Vhis 15. the obvious 
yense of the word gneerom, which | have rendered imprudent, and 
Which is also confirmed by the narrative. 

The word MY cegueryah, is rendered, and bure; but the 
prophet could not be commanded to inform them that they should 
be bare, after he had told them that they should be séripped of their 
clothes, and be left naked wodoubtedly when stripped of their 
clothes, they would be xaked, and if left naked, we canuot hesitate, ἢ 
observe, in saving they would be bare. This word TY vegneryah, 
vcndered and bare, has various modes of expression according to 
idiom and orthography, as words have in all languages. ‘The word 
set is varied by abowe twenty different words; as put, fir, regulate, 
plant, establish, appoint,*erhibit, &c. ‘The word see also means to 
perceive, observe, discover, discern, &c. But this writer supposes 
that where a Hebrew word is translated by a certain word, it must 
always be translated by the same word; without attending to the 
orthography and construction which always vary the mode of 
expression, and which, as I have shown, would often exhibit “ non- 
sense.” "he radical meaning of this word is destitute. Psa. exli. 8, 
leave nol my soul pestirutTE—Psa. cii. 17—This clause in 
Ezek. avi. 39% reads, imprudent ahd destitute; and not naked and 
bare, as in the common version. From this it is obvious that 
the word DVY gueerom, which 1 have rendered imprudent in Gen. 
ii. 10, being a different word from OVW guaaroumim, which I 
have translated prudent, ch. ii. 25, should be so translated, as 1s 
confirmed by the history. 

A word from this root occurs in Isaiah iti: 17, to which the 
translators have given an indelicate sense, which the onginal docs 
not any way embrace. In this place only in all the scripture, 15 
the word JW pathen, translated secret parts, viz. 1 will discover 
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their secret parts. Nor does any variation of the word ever convey 
such a meaning ; neither is it applied to the women, as it is in the 
common translation, Will the Reviewer favor his readers with 
the true translation afid application of this passage, so as to obviate 
the objectionable reading ; or will he contend that modesty is still 
to be put to the'blush by such passages, the sense of which, im 
the common version, 15 not contained im the original Hebrew ἢ 

This critic talks about the Talmud, and says that I “ refer to it 
when it suits my purpose.” 1 do not know that 1 have any other 
“purpose,” except truth; but why did not this gentleman, who 
pretends to be conversant with things which (as will be scen) he 
does not understand, refer to the ‘Targum for the ancient meaning 
of the sacred writer on this subject? He has indeed copied the 
Latin translation of the Chaldee of Onkelos nf the Targum, and 
this be passes off for an accurate translation and knowledge of the 
Chaldee ; and here ends his Targum learning. In exposing the 
presumption and ignorance of this Reviewer, I have also another 
object m view ; which is to show, that the following passage, Gen. 
ii. 21. is im the new translation rendered agieably to the Hebrew, 
and to the Chaldee translation of Oukelos in the ‘Targum. Conse- 
quently al] the translations, which stand opposed to these un- 
deniable authorities, are literally copied from the translation of 
the Latin version as it stands in the ‘T'argum, bv the improper 
application to “the flesh” of the man; and which has imduced 
this critic ἴο ἰαΥ it before his readers‘ as the true translation of the 
Chaldee of Onkelos. 1 shall now proceed to show that he, who 
has quoted the Latin version for the literal ‘translation of the 
Chaldee, is ignorant of the grammar of the Hlebrew and the 
Chaldce. 

The following is the translation of the Hebrew into the Chaldee, 
as it stands in the text of Onkelos in the ‘Targum, 


NID) MYND QT Don To ἽΝ oy nw OTN * Now 
' TAIN Nw. 
Vurma Yeyah Elohyim shunta gnal Adam vulmoke: vinsib chada 


meegnilynohi ; vumlee bisra techotah: which is thus translated into 
Latin in the ‘Targum : Et mjecit‘Dominus Deus sopo,em in Adam 
et dormivit ; et tulit unam de costis ejus, et replevit carne locum 
ejus ; and thus translated in the common version: dad the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam; and he slept: and he 
tuok one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof. 

The first word 1 shall notice in the text of Onkelos, is ΝῺ 
shanta, which he substitutes for the interpretation of the Hebrew 
4vord ΠΣ ΤΠ tardeemah, rendered in the common version a deep 
sleep. But the Chaldee word NNW shanta, embraces no such 
mcaning as a decp sleep; whether it be taken from the Chaldee 
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word NIW shana, uuder which root it is found, or from the Hebrew 
Tw shanah, it has the same signification, to alter, to change. See 
Dan. vii. 19, deverse—ch. vi. 7, changed—ch. ii. 21,—vi. 11, ade 
—JdJer. i. 36.—ch. lu. 33.—1 Kings aiv. @.—Psa. 34. title. 4 
that the Chaldee translation of the word ΠΣ ΤΣ tardeemah, by 
ΝΠ shanta, to change, perfectly agrees with my translation of 
the word ΠΌΤ tardemah, whch | have rendered an inactive 
state; a state different from that state of perfection in which 
Adam was created. A change had taken place in him; he be- 
came /nactive, «: disconsolate ; he began to lose his dependence on 
his Maker, because he saw, when all the creatures passed before 
him, that they were male and female, and therefore it 1s said, 
But for Adam, there was not found a help meet for him. 

The next word in the text of Onkelos is 2 ὍΣ) vunseeb ; it is the 
literal translation into, Chaldee, of the Hebrew Mp" vaytkkach, 
rendered in the common version, and he took ; which, agreably to 
idiom, means also the reciprocal action he brought, as 1 have 
shown, where the same word, both consonants and vowels, is so 
translated in the common version, Numb. xxiii. 28. See also 
Targum of Onkelos, on Gen. xviii. 5, where-the paraphrast 15 
regular in rendering the Hebrew verb SMP kechah, to bring ; pre- 
serving the reciprocal actfon agreably to idiom, NOMT7T NOD IDN 
Jiseb pitaa delachmua, and I will bring a piece uf bread. See also 
the Targum of Jonathan on 1 Kings xvil. 10, NO TYt 1D 
subt keynan li zeegneer mayaa, BRING now for me a little water. 

The Chaldce word which ts chosen by Onkelos for the interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew word Wy>yD milsalgnothao, rendered in 
the common versions his ribs, is ἢ meegnilgnohi, which 
comes from the radix 1) long, to swallow, for support. See 
Prov. xx. 25, deoourelh—Obad. 16. swallow. So that the interpre- 
tation, which Onkelos gives to the word myx mitsalgnothao, 
is helps, aids, supports ; and not ribs, as in the common version. 

This is in perfect agreement with YOY tseelung, in its root, which 
means to dean, tu halt, to rest, Gen. xxxii. 31, 82—Mich. iv. 6, 7—~ 
Zeph. iii. 19; and so it is applied to mean side, as the eastern 
people wlien they halt, or rest, generally lie on the side, to renew 
their strength, and thus acquire sepport. So that agreably to the 
interpretation of @nkelos, this word means all the variety of aids, 
or supports, which man was to derive from woman in a married 
state. It then is in agreement with the 18th verse, where It 18 
expressly said, I will make a help meet fur him. To give him 
those helps or supports, the want of which help had necessarily 
brought him into a state contrary to that in which he was created, 
and for this reason it is said, {ὲ ts not good that the man should be 
alone. 
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The last clause of this verse in the Targum is, NW2 ND) 
MMW vumlee bisra techotah ; which is the literal translation of 
tag Hebrew MNMN Ww a WO" vayisgor buasaar tachienak, 
rendered in the commen version, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof. 

The Chaldee word ΝΟΥ vumiee, means to fill, to replenish. 
And the word MNVW techotah, which is the Chaldee translation 
of the Hebrew ΓΤ tachktenah, rendered im the common ver- 
sion instead thereof, refers to the subject under consideration, 
the woman. It is a reference to the substantive “WY gneezer, a 
help, the woman, m the 18th verse ; viz. [ τοῦ έ make a help, i. e. 
a woman; and to MN achath, one, viz. and he brought ΟΝῈ, 1. e. 
the woman, in the same proposition im this 918: verse. The 19th 
and 20th verses are to be read parenthetically, as the subject of 
the creation of the woman is suspended, and resuined in this 21st 
verse. ‘he word TTIW techolah, therefore, having ἃ feminine 
termination im immediate connexion with NWA bisra, flesh, 
shows that Onkelos applied this word to the generation of the 
himman race, and not to the flesh of the man, as im the apphcation 
of the word ejus, which has been followed in the English, and in 
other translations. ‘This last clause of the Chaldee of Onkelos 
reads—Thus he replenished flesh under htr, or subject to her, as 
the mother of all living. The passage plainly signifies what the 
fact proves; God had ended all his work, his creation ceased on 
the sixth day, and he planted life in the first created mother, to be 
communicated for the birth of all flesh. 

Some there are indeed, who, contrary to the grammar of the 
Janguage, will say, that the feminine 7 Aa, 1s Gnce used as a mascu- 
line pronoun. But this is inconsistent with the rationale of the 
grammar of the language. 

Thus agreably to the feminine termination of the word MANN 
tachtenah, also with the Chaldee translation of Onhelos, the 
greatest of all authorities except Scripture, so admitted by all 
the Rabbies since his time ; it 1s evident that he applied the word 
MMW techotuh, 1. e. under her, to the woman, and not to the 
closing up of the flesh of the max. “This being the true translation, 
it cannot, consistently with the Hebrew, or with the Chaldee, mean 
‘chat a rib was taken from the body of Adam to‘make Eve, or that 
God closed up the flesh of the man, because, as observed, the word 
PW techotah, bas no masculine termination to authorise the 
translation: but that the clause which Onkelos translates, thus 
he replenished flesh under her, evidently refers, as the Hebrew 
does, to that order which God established for the creation of the 
human race. 
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Here 1 shall close my remarks on the assertions of this 
writer; assertions which, the |earned reader will see, are made in 
ignorance both of the Hebrew and Chaldee languages. But ἃ 
cannot quit thiy subject without observing, that as the English 
. language seems to have arrived at its ultimate degree of perfection, 
and as the Hebrew language is now far bette? understood than it 
cver was at any other period since the dispersion of the Hebrews ; 
if the incorrect readings im the common version are observed, 
every man who wishes to see the English Bible speak agreably to 
the original, will be convinced that there is an absolute necessity 
for a speedy revision. And what confirms this the more, is the 
opinion of the most learned Hebrew scholars that ever this country 
produced, who have left their testimony on the necessity of a revi- 
sion. ®Thew names I have given in the preface. All parties now 
appear to be sensible that this most important work ought to be 
done, and that the people ought to have the word of God pure. 
‘The necessity of this canpot be more obvious than it is at this very 
moment, when deistical publications, containing numerous selec- 
tions of contradictions from the common version, are circulating 
throughout the kingdom. If the circulation of these pernicious 
publications be stopped by the interference of government, this will 
not satisfy the great majority of the people ; it will only make them 
the more earnest to know whether these things be so, and if not, 
to know what is the truth. That the objections brought forward 
in this formidable manner, sare false and groundless, 1 aver, with- 
out the fear of a contradiction; and itis only by a literal transla- 
tion fiom the original Hebrew, that such objections as are (I am 
sorry to say) made om the ground of the present translation, can’ 
be fmally done away. 

If there be any amang the clergy, or among: the ministers of 
dissenting congregations, or among the people, who will presume 
to affect a kind of indifference or contempt for so desirable an , 
object as thatof a national revision of the Word of God, such men 
can be friends neither to the government, to religion, to the Bible, 
to good order among the people, nor to posterity. Nay those, who 
declare thefhselves averse from 4 literal translation of the Scripture, 
when it is shown, as in these pages, that the present translation 
stands opposed in ‘so many instanees to the original Hebrew, 
may tremble at the application of that passage: Mark vil. 18, 
Meking the word of God of none effect, through your tradttion 
which ye havé delivered ; and many such like things do ye. 

The necessity of a new revision canget be better stated than it is 
by one of the learned Clergy, whe observes, in a pamphlet ad- Ὁ 
dressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury;: in the Pamphleteer af ᾿ 
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February last—“ It cannot have escaped your Lordship, that the 
Roman Catholics, the Dissenters, and the Unitarians, are at this 
time separately employed in producing new translatious of the 
Scriptures, and that they do not pursue their labors without attack- 
ming the integrity of our authorised copy, and challenging our 
church to produce men sufficiently acquainted with oriental learn- 
ing, either to defend our own version, or to compile a correct one.” 
Therefore, as there is no want of ability to produce a more cor- 
rect translation, it is devoutly hoped that those, who have the ma- 
nagement of truths of such vast importance, will not suffer them- 
selves to be charged with torpid selfishness in withholding the pu- 
rity of the original Hebrew, the pure stream of Siloa, ‘“ which 
flows fast by the oracle of God.” 

Notwithstanding the unmerited abuse, which this writer has 
heaped on me, as “‘ vanity, arrogance, and'presumption ;” | disclaim 
having said in any part of my writings, that J on/y am capable of 
giving a perfect translation. I have begn labormg at this work 
during twenty-one years, with a design to adduce such facts, as 
may induce the Clergy to come forward, and to secénd the laudable 
efforts of those learned men whom [ have quoted, who have left their 
testimony concerning the necessity of a new revision. For how- 
ever accurately any person might translate, ‘it is the congregated body 
of the Clergy on/y, that can give energy to the reception of a Na- 
JIONAL REVISION OF SCRIPTURE.’ 


EMENDATIONES 
BENTLEIL IN OVIDIUM. 


I1.—[Vid. No. XXXVI. ps 177.] 
}izroip. Eprst. xiv. 
4. piam) pie [ut N. H.} 
14. es—piam] est MS. D.—pia. 
: 18. ossa}] MSS. orsa recte. 
22, MSS. D. et R. pars ἐπῆν jee noctts, recte: cl. 77. 


23, templa-—iyrannt] tecta—Pelasgi [ut V.] ᾿ 
36. audibam] audieram [ut V.] ὰ . 


4 e 


᾿ * We shall readily insert any temperate observations, either on the pre- 
ceding article, or on criticisms on Mr. Bellamy’s work.—Ep. 
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. dederant| MS. Ὁ. dederam. 
. Utrum df rursus moniiis jussuque coacta parentis an 


Admovi jugulo sine me tiht vera fateri exhibeat MS. 
D. parum liquet e Bentl. Notig. 


33. pedibus] laribus: at MS. D. manibus. 

. umbra] MS. 1). unda. 

. MS. D. dure et pro var. lect. uda. 

: portus] portas. 109. senectus] vetustas. 


. Scriptaque] MSS. D.et R. Sculptaque. 


Abjudicari videntur 109, 110. 


Epist. Xv. 
4. veniret| movetur. 8. ulla] alla. 
411. cerebrat] celebras. 
17. candida Cydno] crede Gyrino. 
19. non} nec [ut Burm.) 32. rependo| repende. 
33. sum] sim: cf. Heroid. Ep. xvii. 13. 
49. cousumpta | confusa. 
53. At] Aut ut Gronovius Epist. 76. 
63. Arsit inops—captus] Carpstt opes—vinctus [at MS. Wit- 
tianus vinctus: V. victus.] 
66. Quasque—nunr] Quamque—tam. 
75. crinibus] cruribus [ut N. Η.] 
79. levibus cor] levibusque cor [ut Burm. e MS.] 
83. artesque magistya| artisque magistra Lscu. Thalia ; et sic 
89. conspactas—conspicis | conspictat—conspicit. 
92. vidit] vider 
184. te—libet—mihz] te—lice-—tibi. cf. Her. E Ep. χὶχ, 57. 
157. vitreoque—amni] vitroque—omnt [ut N. H.] 
162. una] uda [ut N. Hi] 178. Hac] Et. 
185. mittis] mittit. 191. At] Ah. 
202. citharas turba—meas| cithara verba—mec. 
211. parantur} paramus [ut V.] 
212. laceras} crucias [ut MS.] 
Abjudican videntur 219, 220. 
Erist. xvi. 
1. Ledea) Ledei [ut N. H.] 
15. sit] sint [ut MS.] immo rata sit: i, 6. spes. MS. D. sit. 
22. MS. Ὁ. Feraclea. ; 
33. veluti] lentus{MS. D. tanguam.] . 
39. oporteat] Apollinis cf. Cupitinis arcu. 


Ibid. Idem defectus in MSS. D. ef &. qui in als est. 


45. ingentern] in parta: “οἴ. Her. Ep. xvii. 237. 


30. 


o3. 
40. 
70. 


76. 
83. 


37 


96. 


00. 
100. 
101. 
118. 
114, 
133. 
134. 


138 
143 


145. 
. 153. 
107. 
175. 
186. 


905 
206 


291. 
241. 


249. 
250. 


264. 


, 267. 
274. 

. repeto] vecolo [ut N. 11.]} 

. corrigat | MSS. Ὁ. et R. corriget. 

. cut) sui. 

. Avit} Risit. MS. Ὁ. Esset : et pro var. lect. Lvit. 

. nando| MS. D. cum jam. 

. agas\ MS. D. habe. 808. ella] tlle. 
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Post h. v. desunt plura. 

medic nemorosis vallibus| madidis nemorose collibus cf. 
Amor, i. 14. 11. Clivose madidis in vallibus Ide, et 
Heroid. Ep. xvii. vad/ibus Ide [ubi Bentl. collibus. | 

forma] nudis cf. Her. Ep. xvii. 116. vel sumtus cf. Met. 
iii. 332, , 

verebar] querebar [ut N. H.] 

vincere posse] posse tenere [ut Francius.] 

nec te] me [at voluit, mi fallor, mea.] 

probata] probatis. 91]. per] post. 

curaque amorque] cura dolorque vel laborque: cf, Horat. 
laborantes inuno Penelopen vitreamque Circeu. 

ocults, animo] oculis animi. 

victa] vincta [ut Franc. ] 

facies] faceres [ut N. H.] 102. hinc] tam. 

vehor | vehar. 

sui] tui [ut Nauger.] 117. Et) At. 

obstupui| Ut stupui (ut Francius.] 

ἠδ ες τς eit eal ; 

alma futura fuit] palma abitura foret. 

ἐντὸς Crit ὦ [ut D. H.] J 

promiseru] promiserat. . 
S. Dun. craenta et pro var. lect. recisu. 

videbor}] fatebor [ut MSS.] 

sceptra] Regna. ; 

quamvis} MS. D, et R. φιαυὶς [ut V.] 

tabi clara] Titana. ἐς 

Lumina—trepidos—equos] Νιριϊπα-σ γοριαϊ8 equis vel 
cum trepidos a dape vertit eguos MS. D, vertit. 

tamen] non [ut MSS. 2.] 

juvenum—amores] MS. D. aliquem—amorem [ut V.] 
et pro var. lect. guvenum—amores. 

tuamque| tuamve [ut ]rancius. | 

nutum) niclum: cf. Her. Ep. xvii. 82. sed cf. Met. ili. 
460. 

MS. D. Hippodamia sinus.. MS.R. et alterumt quoque 
habet quod est in not. N. H. 

fortior isset) fortiter [ut V.} vel protinus ret. 

ego] MS. D. hic. 
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504. tur] sur. 805. speres.| MS. D. credas. 
307. summa] magna. 
300. te nec mea| nec me tua. 


. Ms. J). enumerabor. 

. sacra—tuis| tua—mets Ce V.] vel stuta. 

}. dabunt) dant MSS. Ὁ. ἢ} 

. MS. R. Trojaque tota. Ci f. Her. Ep. i. 4. 
. magna] mota [ut Burm. MS. tota.] 

. dic qua] ecqua. 


353. vestra| Graia: ef. Her. Ep. 
321. indivuer—ferrum] deen sts hello [ut MS.] 
Epist. Xvit. 


. Prefigitur distichon e Heins. Not. 

.e eente] MS. D. de gente. 

: ficto] MS. DP. acto. 

. duris torva] torvis dura: cf, Her. Ep.xvi. 287. MS. Ὁ. 


sedeo lorvis,dura : et pro var. lect. videor. Lege sedet 
in tarvis cura. 


. vixe] Just [ut V. et] MS. D. in quo pro var. lect. υἱὲ, 
. capti} cepto [ut V.] MS. Ὁ. capti. 

. MS. ἢ. antultt. 

2. digna] posse: ef. Her. Ep. xxi. 104, 

. contenta fuisset] contentus abisses. 


30, tut. MS. 10. tabi. 

35. trascetur MS. 12. pro intespretatione: id MS. Seriver. 
in textu habet. 

37. quo] guod [ut V.] 

40. dicuntur| MS. D. creduntur. : 

41. matronaque] formosague : cf. Her. Ep. xvi. 288. 

42. MS. Ὁ. Quas [ut MSS.] 47. MS. D. posstwn. 

54+. MS. D. Tyndartdaque. 58. MS. D. Priamo. 

60. Sanguine MSS. D.et R. 

61. Troja] terre: cf. Her. Ep. xvi. ze et 353. 

66. possint] possent. 68. MS. D. Tu melior. 


71, semper] guondam [ut MS. ] 

77. MS. Ὁ. Cum spectad [ut N. H.} 

79. nobis) nostris. 

838. Et} Ut [sic N.H.] 85. longo] nullo[ut MS.j " 
90. guoyue} ὁ ΝᾺ (ut MS.] 

95. vel] sed MSS. D. et R. 

90. opfure MS. D. 

102, magis—inest] minus MS. R. adest MSS. D. et R. MS. 


D. Nec magis: ‘et pre var. lect, Sed nagis, 
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. gaudia praceptaque| pracerptaque predia: cf. Her. Ep. 


xx. 143. Ms. 1). pracepluque. 


. oplarem tibi, Troica] optarim tua, Troice. A MS. R. 


abesi huc distichon: im MS. D. post sequens ‘ponitur. 


. MS. D. nutyra : et pro var. lect. fortuna. 

. vallibus) collibus: cf. Her. Ep. xvi. 153. 

. MS. D. décor 123. MS. D. mihi. 

. infirmo] tnfictor [ut MS.] MS..D. anfirmor : et afendur 


pro var. lect. 


. Lege Nam cur vor, animus quod cupit esse, ject 
_ MS. D. recuso. 

. MS. D. negat. 157. visum—cum| visa—dum 
. Faumay Forma. 

. Lanudamur vestro| Laudatur culgi. 

. fore!) fut [ut V.] MS. Ὁ. foret. 

. Quam male—possis] Quod bene [ut MS ᾿ΕΝ 

. Su] MS. Ὁ. Tune. 

. tpsa MS. D. esse MS. R.mox forem uterque. 

. resedit| residit fut N. H.] 

. usa] lesa: cf. 227. MS. ἢ). pacia. 


196. MS. D. deseruisse MS, Τὰ, destituisse. 

911. sentiet] sentiat MSS. 1). et R. 

226. istu] ipsa. : 

297. succurret MSS. Ὁ. εἰ R. 

298. fratris] fratres (ut MSS.] vel fratrum aut. 
232. Ipsea MSS. D.et R. 232, —que] —-ce. 
249. ira. MS. D. 251. MS. D. tpsa tuts. 
255. sint] sunt (cf. Her. Ep. xiii. 83.) ut MS, Ὁ. 


056. 


οὔθ. 


265. 


digha tui) danda tuis [utMS.] ε 
faciam) sapiam. 261. plura] MS. Ὁ. iste. 
furtive] captive: cf. Am. i. @. 30. 

Abjudicari videntur 127, 8 


EPpisT. ΧΥ ΤΠ. 


Oo 


ate 


3. 


6. 


42. 
48. 


Inseritur distichon e notis N. H. 


Sesta] Sesti [ut MS.] 

morentur| morantur [ut MSS.] ' 
patiantur| patiuntur. 17. domina’] ettam [ut V.| 
negas| neges[utV.] 43. rapturo} capturo. 


parte] nave[si recte video. | 
adest | ubest. 53. cuncta] vera. 
4. tempora] guudta: cf. 107. 


36. foribus) laribus [ut yi H.] cf. Her. Ep. xiv. 1. 87. et Rem. 


Am. 237. 


1399. 
135. 
142. 
144. 
4}. 
1,52, 
155. 
156). 
190. 


171. 
71. 
17+. 
177. 
186. 
187. 
100. 


205. 
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. Sinit ΜΆ. Ὁ. at MS. R. sinat. 

. vide MSS, D. et R. 

. necte] sponte [ut Francius. ] 

. vor nostras nullum] vor usquam nostras. 

. Fortiter] Nitor et. MS. 1). Fortiar. 

. Ms. D. Et: pro var. lect. Ue. 

. dabas| dabam: cf. Amor. ii. 2. 58. [ut Nodell. Observat. 


Crit. 1. p. 18.] 


. Degue] Eque [ut N. H.] 

. nox et nos| nos et nor MSS. Ὁ). et R. 
. cunclatus MSs. 1). et R. 

. vero est—huc} videor—ad te. 

. 81] mi [ut Francius.] 

. animu| animis MSS. D. et R. 


Solitarum] Solidarum. 

iterare] iter agte [ut MS.] MSS. Ὁ. et R. ilerare. 

MSS. D. et R. nomine crimen. 

vellere| tergore [pt Franc. ] 

Arte egeo| Parte querar. MS. D. Parte moror. 

Quaque] Queve. 

quod—et| quam—aut postea voluit guas—ct cum N. H. 

erit in] errat [ut MS.] 

Miraque—subito| Morsaque (cf. Met. xiti. 948.) subitum 
{ut N. H.j MS. Ὁ. subitum: et pro var. lect. subito 
[Jortin. Miscell. Observ. 11. i. p. 195. Morsaque.] 

et | at. ‘ 

MS. R. Hine est quod raro. 

hoc) hee: cf. Her. Ep. xix. 149. 

propius] proptor [ut MSS.] 

in] MS. D. Εἰ. 186. mea] mahi. 

quid cum mihi] MS. D. quid erit cum. 

MS. 1). non caufum. 197. Ms. Ὁ. extollar. 

εἰ μἱ MSS. Ὁ. et R. ut hanc: mox finiat : lege desinat 
fut MS.] 


511. fluctibus] flatibus: cf. Her. Ep. vii. 40. 


213. 


pariterque) vestrique. MS. D. tenerigue MS. R. pari- 
Yerque. ioe 
Abjudicari videntur 1, 2. 


Epist. xix. 


11. 
9]. 


29. 


32. 


dona] mane. 18. reddi] credi [ut V.] 

mare} freta [ut MSS.] 

Utque] MS. R. Utve: MS. D. Usgue: et pro var. lect. 
U tve. ᾿ . 

MS. R. Hellesponttacas—aquas. 
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35. turre| turri: MS. R. summo—tecto: 

36. MS. Ὁ. assiduc signa notala vie. 

41. exisse] MS. D. cessisse. 

42. omnes} homines MS. D. 

49. MS. D. tagtis—terra. 

62. nostra] MS. D. vestra. 

70. natator] ynorator [ut MS.} 

71. nondum]| non nune. 

77. jactate} pucati. 

81. fonantes} sonantes [ut V.} 

82. 6586] sture. 80. quogue] grove. 

00. futus| caulus. 
100. MS. R. toro. MS. D. vireo: et pro var. leet. tore. 
105. MS. D. quam vulnere mordeor: cf. 114. 
116. certe] certe. 117. s¢ quam] si qua. . 
118. ρεζια5] pecca [ut Van-Lennep.] | 
133. MS. D. Ceyceque et Antonoe. 
151. et] en. 153. MS. Ὁ, faustos dum stillat. 
154. MS. D. Cras erimus. 155. evicta] Ms. D. erecta 
161. tumedas} medias [ut V.] 
169. quisyue} ulergue. 171. amare] amori. 
180. fit puppibus] sit passibus. 
185. vincuntur] merguntur [ut Ms58.} 
207. fractis] stratis: cf. Her. Ep. vi. 40. 

Abjudicari videntur 20, 30, 05, 0. 147, 8. 
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hipistT. xx. 

In disticho in Not. Heins. MS. D. nomen : et pro vur. 
. lect. carmen. 

4. dolor] tui [ut Seal.] MSS. D. ef R. Noles dolor. 

13. dem] MSS. T).et R. ef 7d: mox timeo: lege cupio. 

15. MS. 1). nunc [ut N. H.] MS. R. nee. 

16. MS. Ὁ. hice mihi. 

20. Ms. R. tulisse. MS. D. notasse. 

23. guo] ult [ut V.] MSS. Ὁ. et R. quod. 

24, me] te: cf. Her, Ep. vi. 24. 

24. MS. D. potest. 97. arte MSS. D.et R. 

33. rogantia| MS. D. precantia. 

86. MS. D. tu: et pro var. lect. te mox ipse pets. 

caute] astute. 


. MS. R. imo. 46. credis] credas [ut N. H.] 
= tui cupido] meo cupidi [ut N. H.] MSS. D.et R. mei 
+ cupido. 


67. patiar] putzor. 
70. victa] MS. D. nempe fot V oir MS. R. suwn. 
74, parva) facta. . MS. D. fumule. 
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8. ad tua MSS. Ὁ. ct R. 
87. volet] voles [ut N. H.] 
3. Hoc quoque quod jus est] MS. 1). Hoc quod amor jussit 
[ut V.J: cf. 930. εἱ Her. Ep. iv. 10.: οἵ pro var. lect.’ 
jus sit: mox scriptum est. . 
04. MS. 1). solo. 
.100. MS. 1). novit : et pro var. lect. πο. 
101. -Calydonis aper; nam scimus ut illo} Calydon; nempe 
nesctmus an if/4: paullo ante MS. 1). Testis adest. 
113. existerc} hanc fallere [ut MSS.] 
190. subest —latus| MS. 1). subit—lenis. 
121, 45] MSS. J). et R. εἰ 57. 
134. tmsideoque] adsideoque [ut MS.} 
143. precerpere] MS. D. abscidere : et pro var. lect. decerpere 
1442. sepem] spes MS. D. [ut V.] spem Ms. R. 
155. humant] thalemi {ut Francius.} 
159. adjuravit] MS. D. se juravit. 
1601. timet λας} MSS. Ὁ. εὐ R. hac οὐ [ut V.] 
192, Num dubites] An dubitas MS. Ὁ. 
172. guid] te [ut edit. princ.] MS. D. 4d te. 
176. ala] MSs. Daoet R. alle. 
183. alia—patiantus) alii—patiuniur MS. D. patientur MS. 
R. patiuntur. 
184, étristem] Ms. D. medicam. 
188. Exciderint—lectu] Exciderant—pacta. MSS. D. et PR. 
Exciderant—t¢cta. V. nostra. : 
1S9. cassibus] castbus [ut V.] 
193, ee—qud sint| MsS. Ὁ. et R. hac—que sunt. 
204, facis) facit [i Burm.] Sic et Cuperus Epist. 417. 
212. tuam] reor [ut MSS.] Cydippe bac loquitur. 
219. Sic tamen—quantusque] Tu tamen—-qualisque ΓΝ, H. 
qualisque.| 
293, probaris] MS. D. probabis. MS. R. probatis. 
226. jungit] MSS. Ὁ. εἰ R. jungat. 
208, erat] eram. 280. vigilans] vigitem [ut MS.] 
235, data—sonabunt] rata : cf. Her. Ep. xvi. 90. mox salutis 
[si recte video]: cf#Her. Ep. xxi. 
249, Cluusaque} Clausula. 
EPisT. xxf | , 
16. Pallida—putas] Tabida: cf.,60.- puta. 
23. Jamgue] Cumque ἴς Gronov.]} 23. cram] erant. 
26. trepido) tepido [ut N. H.] 4 
28. sit] sis [ut V.] 29. Qué) Quo [ut N. BH.) ᾿ 
38. Prodétes] Perditis: t&..58..° - ἀ44. nest] adest. 
49. et] at. 55. Dicam] Die mihi. ᾿ 
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67. aquore| tempore vel sidere. 
89. crinbus} crurtbus [ut N. H.] 
91]. sacra] greta [ut MSS.) 
113. velut2] cel humo [ut N. H.] 
127. donis} procie 
135. confuravimus] nos juravimus. 144, cras] erat. 
165. Suas dedhcta] sua deductas: cf. Am. 1. ὁ. 07. Ita 
Cuperus Epist. 421. 
167. consurgere] consistere [ut Burm.] 168. γον color. 
180. Atque] Aque vel Ave. 186, fat] sat [ut V-] 
198. versor] vertor {ut I'rancius.} * 
199. tecto) clauso vel demto. 
205, Si—hngua] At—st qua. 
21S. sane] anne [at N. 111] 
297.. adspiceres—prout] adspicias— quod et. 
098. Et discas} dAdspictas. ; 
60. cum sit) nisi si. 
O34, tesiis|] vocis: cf. Fast. iv. 58. . 
238. et cates hoc et mea] hoc vales hoc edite 
939, numen] partes (ut N. ΠῚ] 
240, an ἐμα τοί αἹ vel i tua jura: cf. Ami. 2. 20. vel utilitare. 
Abjudicari videntur 247, 8. 
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5. mallem} malles. 

G, tibi—diere-—feram] te—discere—Yfero. 
11. cura est] curas [ut V.] 
31. unus| unum [at N. Η] 
$7. Colchiacis—herbis| Lulctacas—herbas. 


44, meal mei. 44). semper] nempe. 

52. ct) ut. 58, toties] quoties. 

86. apse reperta} visa repente. [Burm. usa repente.} 
ἰῷ, ara] ila. 106. pro, geo] sub quo. . 
116. mala] nece. 118. Movcutenint Lyndaream. 


past. 11. ; 
10. occurrere| succurreré {ut N. H.] 
Qt. tibt] tuis fut N. HJ 
2% Queque] Curre [ut N. Ἡ 1 ᾿ 
47, Fgnosce et—es} Iynoscet—est [ut N. Η.1 “ 
40. deat dicit. 5%. ecaré\cara [ut Burm] 
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62. freth)] juga. 71. alla] ipsa. 

73. πε] debi [ut N. Η.] : 

83. revocaret—noctis] revocarent—noctes [ut N. II.] 

87. cujusque] cujusquam [ut N.H.] , 88. iste] apse, 

94... guoque cursit) mihi credit [ed. prince. credit.] 

101. miht) jam [ut N. H.] ᾿ 

103, Lrcuset patrem fatis in parte relicta Gnosis] Olim voluit 

Accusat patrem, satis est, δὲς ἔασι, relicta Gnosside - 
Postea nil inutat prater in parte, legendo non sponte. 


Τρ) 57. 1110 


2. rescribam] rescribat [ut N. Π1 

(ἡ, cates} cades {ut N. H.] 

Τὰν Reginam—nisi] Regina—non fut N. HJ 
18. Lesa es] Ledevis [ut N. H.] 

65. macors—ultroque| mavult—superosque. 
78. metuenda] retinenda [ut N. H.] 


ΕΥ̓ΡΙΠΙΔΟΥ͂ MH4EM. EURIPIDIS MEDEA. 5 
In usum studiose juoentutis. recensuit et illustravit 
PETRUS ELMSLEY, A. M. Oronii, 1818. 8vo. 


P. EiMSLEIUS, vir ingenli doctrineque laude florentissimus, 
quum iam a, 1815 adnotationes in Medeam edidisset, nunc etiam 
lextum exhibuit, adiuncto commentario, qui preter illas adnotatio- 
nes hic illic auctas mutatasque etiam alias novas contineret. Pro- 
positum erat οἷ, ut, quum duplex editoris officiam sit, alterum 
emendandi acriptoris, alterum interpretandi, interpretationem potis- 
simum, quam Porsonus fere.totam neglexisset,eadnotationibus suis 
consectaretur : in qua re quum Valckenarii Marklandique exem- 
plum sibi imitagdum sum psisset, coneggsum sibi existimavit,. quod 
et illi et ali fecissent, ut occasione deta vel locos alios, quam de 
quibus agerefur, corrigeret atque explanaret, vel quidquid non 
nimis ab institute alienum videretur, adiiceret. Ἢ Presidia ad emen- 
dationem poate babuit nosnulfas quibus aut caruit, aut ron usus 
est Porsonus,codices quinque Vaticanos, totidem Parisinog, “alios- 
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que libros, quorum: accurata descriptio subiccta est priefationi. 
Adnotatione fere omni iam typis descripta, scholia ad eum perlata 
sunt, que A. Matthie edidit: cx quibus quum intellexisset, partem 
tele sibi retexendam esse, allis ποσοῖς prepeditus, id se alio 
fortassis tempore facturum ait. De hac igitur editione sententiam 
nostram dicere sic decrevimus, wt quum universe, quid nobis de 
Ῥ͵ Elmsleii‘opera videretur, exponcrenus, tum itdicium nostrum 
exemplis, quantum quidem in hac, que nubis eoncessa esset, spatii 
brevitate fieri posset, confirmarctnus. 

Ac laudamus diligentiam, qua [Editor diversitatem scripture 
etiam in migutissimis rebus indicavit ; qui ut molestissimus labor 
sit ei, qui eum in se recepit, at utilissimus sape est utentihus co. 
Laudamus etiam curam in explicatione verborum ct rerum giam- 
maticarum adhibitam, gratique accipimus emendationes aliorum 
quam Medez locorum coplosissimas. Non diffitemur tamen, uni- 
versam hanc rationem adnotationum, licet illustrissimorum virorum 
exemplis monstratam, non ex omni parte nobis probari, ut quibus 
interpres ea tantum videatur afferre debere, que ad id ipsum, ut 
intelligatur scriptor, aliquid conferant. Ea sunt autem, pnmo 
verborum significationes et constructionum rationes, demde mens 
et sententia scriptoris, ad quam, in poeta potissinium, etiam illud 
pertinet, ut qua apte, venuste, graviter dicta sint, vel etiam que 
incommode, ostendantur; tum historiarum omnisque rei antiquaria 
explinatio ; denique iudicium de toto operC, eiusque compositione, 
ac virtutibus vitusve. Non requirimus, ut 4015. ἤπια simul omnia 
complectatur : immo bene scimus, alias alio fine institu! scriptorum 
editiones: sed quemcumque quis sibi finem proposucrit, ad eum que 
non pertinent, omittenda potius, etiam si utilissima sint, censemus. 
Nihil enim nisi morantur lectorem, quem consentaneum est inte lli- 
gendi scriptoris caussa commentarios legere. Nune si de rebus 
alienis in commentariis scriptum est, non tam hi scriptoris caussa 
facti esse, quam scriptor, ut commentarius scribi potuerit, editus 
sidetur. Guamobrem nogita quidem scntentia’ huiusmiodi res 
alienm aut iis locts, m quibus apte afferuntur, reservande, aut 
peculiari aliquo variarum observationum libello cemprekendenda: 
suat, Locts enim non suis posite onerant commentarids, et pro 
legantia, qua alster-placituri' essent, molestos eos.ad- legendum 
reddunt. Vellemus Elmsleius hac m re Porsopapdunitatus esset, 
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qui quum plériuna dure posset, tamen ea tantum, que ad rem per- 
tinerent, afferenda iudicavit: unde quis est, qui elus adnotationes 
non maxima cum voluptate legat? Numeramus autem in his, qua 
uobis aliena videntur, etiam aliqaot obite? allatas emeindationes, 
quz partim quod brevissime indicate sunt, Jeptori rationes requi- 
renti molestiam creaut, partim ex tempore fuse videntur, ut p. 86. 
ubi Azschyli locum iu Choephoris parum gensitata conectura tenta- 
tum videmus. Preeter illa vero, qu aliena sunt et nihil ad rem 
faciunt, haud pauca sunt in Elmsleii cominentayo, qu propterea 
inalleinus émissa esse, quia per vulgata sunt, et nemini ignota: qualia 
multis exemplis communiri quid opus est? 

Cowra sunt etiam, que omissa egre feramus. Nam quum totus 
fere commentarius in.rebus grammaticis versetur, quas quider 
opinamur propterea affcrri, ut mens scriptoris intelligatur, 14 
ipsum Editor doctissimus® aliquanto, quam debebat, minus curasse 
nobis videtar. Neque cnim dubitamus, si id potius egisset, ut 
sententiam scriptoris in | quoque loco diligenter expianarel non- 
nulla eum additurum fujsse, que non dixit, aut aliter quasn dixit, 
propositurum. Hc autem sententiarum in quoque loco diligens 
consideratio, quam spius ab eo neglectam videmus, monet, ut de 
eo dicamus, In quo omnium maxime a viro prestantissimo dissen- 
timus. Quamquam enim maximopere laudandam putamus sagac)- 
tatem illam ac diligentiam, qua ad res grammaticas, que alicui 
dubitationi possint obaoxia esse, attendere solet: tamen rationem’ 
iam, qua in inveniendis et constituendis regulis grammaticis uti 
consuevit, nullo pacto probamus, immo, ut Iibere profiteamur, 
tauto censemus dammnosiorem et perniciosierem esse, quod iam esse 
quosdam videmus, qui quod non ita pridem in Porsono faciebant, 
ut, quidquid ἐς :dixissct, ipsa veritate verius haberent, id nunc idem 
in Elmsleio facete 1 incipiant. Leges habere Grecam linguam quis 
negabit? At no minus certum est, nullam esse linguam, que 
liberior sit et maiorem im formandis vel ipsis verbis vel eorum-.con- 
structionibus varietatem admittat. :4Quo maior jis, qui banc tam 
infinitam copiam explicare student, eautio adhibenda est, ne regulas 
confingant,, quas mox appareat non satis certo fundamento niti. 
Sed, ut sngenue fateamur, videtur nobis vir doctissimus prorsits 
vestigin sequi Atticistarum, quos constat exiguo numero exemple~ 
rum adduddge“segulas condidisse, quas postea diligentior peryesti- 
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satio aut plane falsas, aut certis tantum conditionibus veras esse 
intellexit: ut dubitemus, an non satis exploratum habeat, quid sit 
ilud, quod regulam dicimus : que non est fortuita aliquot exem- 
plorum consensio, sed neccssaria parilitas, .Atqui necessarium 
nihil est, nisi quod. habet cerlam rauonem, quare sic sit, ut est, 
neque aliter. Ewe ratio in rebus grammaticis pro diversa carum 
natura diversa est. Est antem triplex: prima, que solo usu cort- 
linetur: caque in his tantum rebus locum habet, im quibus, cur 
quid ita sit, nulla omnino prater experientiam caussa inveniri potest, 
ut cur ναὶ non significct ob; secunda, quim quale quid sit, ex eo 
cognoscendum est, quod alia lingua lex, unde Πα pendet, verum 
aut falsum esse docet: cuiusmodi est ἀμπλακεῖν et ἀμπλάκημα 
dixisse Giacos, ubi prima syllaba longa est. Nam quod Elinsleio 
p. 100. una cum alis placet, etiam producta prima syilaba ἀπλα- 
κεῖν et ἀπλάκημα dictum esse, id nulla auctoritas vincet, ne barbarum, 
et von ninus barbarum esse contendamus, quam si quis Yobis ἀβλὺν 
vt ἀβροσίαν vellet obtrudere. ‘Tertia denique ratio, qui: in signifi- 
cationibus maxime vocabuloruni et varia Gonstiuctionum potestate 
cernilur, ea est, qua fonteiw habet iustim quum ipsorum vocabu- 
lorum interpretationem, tun accuratam locorum, iu quibus inveni- 
untur, coutemplationem, unde apparere necesse est, cur quid aut 
nequeat dici, ant posse dici censendum sit. Iloc enim nisi quis 
doccat, ue centena quidem exempla unum, quod ills repugnet, con- 
vellere poterunt. Ad hwc igitur quum Eimsicius non satis attendisse 
videatur, non est wirum, multas ab eo regulas afferri, quas certo 
sclinus ipsum aliguando improbaturum esse. 

Sed convertamus nos ad smgula, ut, que diximus, exemplis 
comprobemus. Afferemus autem talia petssimum, in quibus 
dissentimus ab Mditore clarissimo, non quo reprehendere velimus 
viruin, quem maxini facimus, sed, quia censuram, que uibil aliud 
quam liber ipse, cuius ea censura est, contineat, inutilem esse 
existimamus. Sed ne hinc illinc decerpende cupide quisivisse 
disseutiendi materiam videammar, consistemus in adnotationibus ad 
argumentum fabule eiusque prologum. 

Incipit liber doctis observationibus ad argumentum Medex a 
scaoliastis scriptum. In his illud mirati sumus, quod vir go¢tissimus 
p- 67. ubi, quod in schohis ad v. 20. de Medea scriptum est, affert, 
ὅτι δὲ ἐβασίλ soe Κορίνθου, ἱστοροῦσιν Εὔμηλος καὶ Σμνωνίδης, λέγων 
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οὕτως" οὐδὲ καῖχ᾽ εἰς Κόρινθον, οὐ Μαγνησίαν ναῖεν, ἀλόχου δὲ Κολχίδος 
συνάστεος Θράνου Aeyalou τ᾿ ἄνασσε, non modo non adnotavit, que 
Eumelus narraverat, ex eo scriptore relata esse a Pausania εἰ. 3, 8. 
quin partem ipsorum [umeli de hac re versuim exstare apud schol. 
Pind. ΟἹ. καὶ τ. 75. Tzetzen ad Lycophr. 1%4. qui cos etiam ad 
ν. 1024. respicit, et in Catal. Bibl. Matrit. p. 209. tractatosque esse 
ab Ruhnkenio Ep. crit. 11. p. 221. s. sed etiam qued Simonidis 
verba sic scribends‘esse coniecit, Κόρινθον δὲ νάϊεν, οὐδ᾽ ἵκετ᾽ ἐς May- 
γησίαν' ἀλόχου δὲ Κολχίδος συνέστιος, Θράνου Λεχαίου τ᾽ ἄνασσε. 
Ingeniosath esse hanc coniecturam quis neget? Sed quis non 
etiam fateatur audaciorem esse, quam ut ita scripsisse Simonidem 
credible sit? Nos quidem etsi scimus quam periculosum sit, tam 
brevia fragmenta, si gravius corrupta sint, emendare, tamen ita 
potius scripsisse Simouidem coniicimus: 6 δὲ χαρεὶς Κόρινθον, οὐ 
Μαγνησίαν, vaiev, ἀλόχου ὋΣ Κολχίδος συννάστιος, Θράνου Λεχαίου τ᾽ 
ἄνασσε. ‘T'hrani nomen ignotum geographis. 

Que mox p. (8. dicit Elmsleius, scribendum esse in argumento 
Medex, τὸ δρᾶμα δοκεῖ ὑποβαλέσθαι παρὰ Νεόφρονος διασκευᾶσας, ἴῃ 
hoc, ut in omnibus iis, qua accurate de hac re disseruit, neminem 
fore putamus, qui ab eo dissentiat. 3 

P. 69. Observat ad verba scholinste παρ᾽ οὐδετέρῳ κεῖται 4 
αὐθοποιΐα, Scaligerum scribere παρ᾽ οὐδενὶ, ut in argdmento Orestis 
legitur. Dein, & nostro loco,” inquit, “ exspectasses, παρὰ Ned- 
4ρονι κεῖται ἡ μυθοποίίβ : similiaque affert cx argumento Baccha-' 
rum et Philoctete. Non inutile fuisset admunere, illud παρ᾽ οὐδετέρῳ 
de Aschylo ce Sophocle intelligeadum esse. Nam qui ista argu- 
menta scripsit, ‘Thomas M. sive alias supparis wvi grammatt- 
cus, eos tantum, qui adhuc aupersties sunt, tres tragicos norat. 
De horam duobuf ergo illud παρ᾽ οὐδέτέρῳ intelligendum : ac vereor 
ne idem etigen in Oreistis argumento reponenduim sit. 

Que sequitur pagina, ea quum alia recte exposuit vir doctisst- 
mus, tum illud, has.quattaor Euripidis fabulas, Medeam, Hippo- 
lytum, Alcestidem, Heraclidas, cagpesis antiquiores videri, quod | 
numeros Raberent severiores et puriores, quam relique, quarum 
alie alias negiigentia superent;-ut Orestes Hecubam. In subiecta 
adnotations, ‘ melius,” inqui, “ de ea re iudicare possemus, si 
pauciores. essent Euripidis trageediee, quarum wtas nobis prorsus 
ignota esist’? .Nobis quidem minime dubia videtur hac ratio 
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4empora trageediarum ex acribendi incuria constituendi. Nam nos, 
qui hoc primi. observavimus, quum ante hos x11. annos, caussam 
lante trageediarum dissimilitudinis cognoscere cupientes, omnes, 
4118: hodie exstant, Gracorum tragcedias intra paucos dies in id 
unum intenti perlegeremus, ad singulas, que melior, qua peior 
videretur, adnotavimus: qua iudicia quum deinde conferremus 
cum historicis, que quidem ta promptu essent, argumentis, nullam 
vidimus negligenter scriptam fabulam priorem esse Olympiade 
LXxxX1x. nullam autem accurate scriptam ea Olympiade posterio- 
rem, sed quo quzque recentior esset illo tempore, co plura et 
maiora continere incuri# documenta. Unde iure nobis videmur 
collegisse, etiam de illarum tragoediarum temporibus iudicarj, posse, 
quz quando edite essent aliunde non constaret. Neque ad hunc 
usque diem quidquam.se nobis obtulit, quo non confirmari eam 
opmionem animadverterimus. Et illas quidem quattuor, quas 
Elmsleius nominavit fabulas, in nostris quoque Adversariis ut 
antique et pure notate sunt. Nec minus de Hecuba ct Oreste 
cum eo consentimus. Meminerint vero lectores, caute in hoc 
genere procedendum esse in iis fabulis,' que czteroquin pure, hic 
illic tantum negligenter scripte videntur, ut Alcestis, quam puta- 
mus bis editam esse, et iterum quidem 60 tempore, quo lam irrep- 
serat ista incuria. 
Ingeniose deinde disputat Elmsleius de eo, quod in argumentis 
‘ adnotari solet, οὐ σώζεται, deque numere fabularum Euripidis. 
Sed redeunt hac ad conjecturas, in quibus multa non possunt non 
incerta mauere. Unum notabimus, in quo, licet non omnino sua 
culpa, erravit vir doctissimus. Nam quod in vita Aéschyli scriptum 
est, fecisse Eschylum dpapara σατυρικὰ ἀμφὶ τὰ πέντε, gc putat 
intelligendum esse, non amplius quinque servatas fuisse satyricas 
fabulas. At de tam exiguo numero non ita dubitanter loquutus 
esset scriptor iste. Vexacit et fefellit hic locus etiam Boeckhium 
m libro, quem scripsit de tragicis Gracis, p. 27. Longe aliud 
quid, sed illud aperte verumsduo codices, quos Apsi inspeximus, 
prebent τ΄ καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις σατυρικὰ ἀμφίβολα πέντε. ᾿ 
Ad titulum Medea docte disseruit Elmsleius de versibus qui- 
basdam, qui ex Medea Euripidis citantur, quum tamen nan exstent 
in-ea fabula; affertque quum alia utilia, tum illud,set seteribus 
sepe accidisse, et recentioribus, ut alios ac voléhawt auctores 
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librosve nominarent. Et ita Jusit casus, ut ipsi id in ea adnotatione 
accideret, p. 74. Aristophanem pro Furipide dicenti. 

ἂν Veniamus vero ad ipsum Euripidis textum. Εἰ statim ad v. . 
ubi Ξυμπληγάδας cum Brunckio edidit, de illo€dy ubicumque metrum 
ferat reponendo pauca affert, adiecta longa enumeratione locorum 
Medez, in quibus Aldus et Lascaris, vel ξὺν vel σὺν exhibuerint. 
Vellemus nos quidem magnopere, desinerent critici talia contra 
libros mutare., ‘Tragicos sibi in hac re non constitisse, nec regulam 
aliquam, sed quod in quoque loco auribus magis blandiretur, vel 
usitatius egset, sequutos esse, ut metrum, ita rei ipsius natura docet. 
Similia in Virgilio adnotavit A, Gellius, Ommnino autem cogitare 
debergus, miulto facilius huiusmodi constantiam in ‘Thucydidem, 
quam in tragicos cadgre, siquidem hic uno utitur dicendi geuere, 
quod illo tempore in usu erat, tragici autem dictionem usurpant ex 
patrii sermonis certo temperamento atque epicorum et lyncorum 
usu compositam, in qua multa sunt, qu eo ipso, quod uon sunt 
Attica, poetica habentur. Quis hodie a poetis exigat, ut huiusmodi 
in rebus sibi constent?, Et tamen antiquos illos, wt morosi ludi- 
magistri pueros, castigamus, quod que nos scilicet eos. observasse. 
volumus non observarint. Simile prmceptum est de prpositione 
ἐς et εἰς, de qua dixit Elmsleis ad v. ὅδ. quo in genere utilius fuerat, 
querere, quibus in formulis altera forma magis ‘usitata fuisset, 
quam coustantiars poete obtrudere nimis profecto dubiam. Velle- 
mus vir doctissimus inthis tam recto et prudenti iudicio usus esset,” 
ut ad v. 88. ubi egregie de usu formarum comssunium et poeticarum 
disgeruit. ae 

Ad'v. 4. 5. hac scripta legimus : “ Madlem μήτ' ἐρετμῶσαι, Inquit 

Brunckius. Male. Myre post μὴ vel μηδὲ soloecum est. Negaut 
hoc, sed frustya’negant, mea quidem sententia, Hermannus ad 
Sophoclis Ai. 425. (428.) Reisygius in Aristoph. 1. p. 189, Citat 
Matthie Gramm. Gr. ἃ. 602. Thucydidem 111. 48. καὶ μηδὲ οἴκτῳ 
πλόον νείμαντες, μήτε. ἐπιεικείᾳ. Ubi μήτε οἴκτῳ habent omnes fere . 
codices scripti, et prime quatuor editsgues. Sed huiusmodi errores 
etiam contra librorum consersum tallendi sunt. Vide ad v. 1213. 
1923.” In Thucydidis loco μόνε. scribendum esse, non est dubium. . 
In censuris F.dinburgensibus, quaruin guctoritatem Elmaleius ad 
Aiacis lecum-affert, quid aut a quo seriptum sit, nescimus: sed 
idem est, guerre falsam regulam, οἵ prolatam sequi, Putamus 
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autem luculentissime in hoc exemplo ostendi posse, Quid sit illud, 
quod supra t P. Elmslei regulis grammaticis reprehendinus. 
Soloeecum est, inquit, οὔτε post οὐ, μῆτε post μή. Nihil σου ποῖα 
hee regula, quod noft pridem notum fuerit: omuibus, qui Greca 
bene didicerant. Setis habeo Im. Bekkerum commemorare, qui 
multa huius generis vitia in Theognide-sastulit. Nec profeéto 
Elmsleium quisquam vituperabit, si idem fecit. Atquod id propter 
regulam facit, que falsa est, id vero non possumus non improbare. 
Dupliciter autem faisa est ista regula. Nam primo, si post οὐ et 
μὴ non potest οὔτε et μήτε dici, potest autem οὐδὲ et μηδὲ, luce clarins 
est cuussam huius rei non esse 1 pragresso isto οὐ vel μὴ, sed in 
diversa significatione pai ticularum οὔτε et οὐδὲ, μήτε οἱ μηδέ. Deinde 
etiam si non precessit οὐ vel μὴ, on οὔτε et μήτε, sed οὐδὲ et μηδὲ 
dicitur: ἐκ δέ μοι ἔγχος. ἠξχθη παλάμηφιν ἐτώσιον, οὐδ ἔβαλόν μιν" 
ϑάρσει, Δαρδανίδη Πρίαμε, φρεσὶ, μηδέ τι τάρβει. Et mirandum sit, a 
Εν A. Wolfio in Odyss. 8. 52. servatam esse vulgatam scripturam, 
que aperte falsa est: ἔνθ᾽ ἄλλοι μὲν πάντες ἀκὴν ἔσαν, οὔτε τις ἔτλη 
Τηλέμαχον μύδοισιν ἀμείψασθαι χαλεποῖσιν; compara IJhad. ὃ, 22. 
429. θ. 450. Ttaque nullo modo propter pregestum οὐ vel μὴ, sed 
propter suam ipsarum naturan: particule οὔτε et μῆτε certis In locis 
poni nequeunt. Hoc ergo ostendendum erat, que esset illa harum 
particularum natura, que cas non ubique poni pateretur ; non autem 
ratio afferenda, qua neque esset ullu, nec posset esse. [Tulsa vero 
‘regulz ratio hoc duplex dainnum affert, quou neque intelligi potest 
regula, et transfertur ad ea, ad que adhiberi non potest. Quod si 
ov et μὴ non sunt.dn caussa, quare οὔτε εἴ μήτε sequi nequeat, 
yuomodo vincet vir doctissimus, nusquam eas particulas iungi 
posse? Sed ne hanc quzstionem ita in suspenso relinquamtus, age, 
ips! paucis hune locum grammatices explhicemus, 

Apertum est autem, reny omnem a vi particularuim τὲ et δὲ repe- 
tendam esse. Aal particula est coniunctiva; τὲ ad:unctiva; δὲ 
disiunctiva. ᾿Εγὼ καὶ ob πορευύμεθα est, ego ef tu imus: quo indi- 
catur conjunctos ire duos, et mstar unius habendos esse, 1. e. unum 
par. Ita dicitur Castor et Pollur, i.e. Dioscuri. ᾿Εγὼ σύ τε πορευό- 
"eg est ego, tuque tmus; quod qui dicit, se ire significat,: altero 
brsdaange quidem, sed ita, ul, etiam si non comitasetur, ipse 
in ea fins iturus esyet. Sic dicitur Senatus Poputusgue Roma- 
sepe acc: enim coniuncti in unam communitatem iitelliguntur, 
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sed senitume censuisse, idque populum deinde approbaviase. 
Nemo vero dicet éyw ob δὲ πορευόμεθα, quia disiunctiva particala 
repugnat, ubi quid a coniuuctis fieri dicendum est. Contra recte 
dictum cst, ὦ πολλᾷ μὲν τάλαινα, TOAAS δ΄ αὖ συφὴ γύναι - nam quum 
‘commune sit hoc, quod multum est, disiungitug id in diversas sibi- 
que oppositas partes, miseriam et gcientiam. Apparet autem 
inepte icturami, qui si miseriam et appientiam contunctas dicere 
vellet, ita diceret, πολλὰ TaAawe, πολλά Te σοφή : NON enim sapien- 
tram adiungeret miseria, sed copia notionem eidem notioni adnec- 
teret, quod ‘absurdum est. Quare semper in huiusmodi repetitione 
elusdem notionis, aliud, quo in diversas partes disiungatur, additum 
habentig, δὲ usurpart videmuas, quum quidem illa notio pro com- 
muni partium nota est. , Aliter minime. Se quod apud Homerum 
est, πολλὰ δ᾽ avavra, κάταντα, πάραντά τε, δόχμιά τ᾽ ἦλθον, si Commu- 
nem voles notionem esse maultitudinis, dicendum erit, πολλὰ ἄναντα, 
TIAAR 63 κάτανται, πολλὰ δὲ πάραιντα, πολλὰ δὲ δόχμια ; SIN Minus, Neces- 
yarlo dices, πολλὰ ἄνανται,, καταντά τε πολλὰ, πάραντά τε πολλὰ, δόχμια 
τε πολλά. (Redeamus nunc ad οὔτε εἴ μήτε. Atque apparebit iam, 
upinor, non eas particukis 6muino, sed certa tantum conditione non 
posse post οὐ et μὴ ΡΟ]. [tenim ubi coniuncta im unam cogitari 
volumus, quorum communis sit negatio, diversa autem ea, que ne- 
xantur, ibi necessario οὐδὲ et μηδὲ dicendum est. Asbsurdum foret 
enim, negulionemguni negatione, 1. 6. idem secum Ipso ia unum Ccon- 
iungi. Dividi vero m partes, quod unum ést, recte potest: cui ret 
inservit disiunctiva particula δέ, Fac enim vel maxime natura sua 
caniuncta esse, qua sic enunciantur, 6, 6. hoe Epognidis v. 425. 
πάντων μὲν μὴ φῦναι ἐπιχϑονίοισιν ἄριστον, μηδ᾽ ἐσιδεῖν αὐγὰς ὀξέος ἠελίου" 
wut Hlud ciusdem v. 1214. ἀργαλέη δ᾽ οὐκ ἔπι δουλοσύνη, οὐδ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
περνᾶσι' tamen imeptum quid et absurdum habebis ubi μήτε et 
οὔτε posucris, idgtie tanto magis, quo illa sunt magis similta. Hoc 
enim dices : optimum est, natum non esse, pratereaque lucem non 
videre: non adest servitus, pretereague non vendunt nos. Clare 
intelligetur discrimen, ubi copulam ak-negatione removeris. Recte 
enim lam dices, μὴ φῦναι, μὴ ἐσιδεῖν τε αὐγὰς ἡλίου" οὐκ ἔπι δονλοσύνη, 
οὐ περνᾶσ! ἮΝ ἐμᾶς. Ut hic ineptum foret δὲ, quia hec adiuncta sibi, 
non disiuncta sunt, ila ineptutm est οὔτε et μήτα, quia adiungit tdem 
eidem. Nam illud est, aio non servtre et non vidi; hoc autem, 
nego sernity~am εἰ nego venditionem, quod est discreta seorsim 
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negantis, non coniuncta negantis simul. Similis ratio est, ubi 
nulla negatio pracessit. Nam quum negativa sententia natura sua 
opposita sit sententia affirmative, non potest coniungi cum ea, 
sed disiungenda est. Remove particulam re a uegatione, quo facto 
habebis duas affirmativas sententias, et recte ea uterc: ut in illis 
Homericis, qua supra attulimus : ἐκ δέ μοι ἔγχος ἠΐχθη παλάμηφιν 
ἐτώσιον, οὐκ ἔβαλόν τέ μιν ϑάρσει, μὴ weeps τε. Utrumgue recte 
dices etiam sic, καὶ οὐκ ἔβαλόν pay’ καὶ μὴ τάρβει. ‘Tantumdem est 
enim atque ἥμαρτόν τε, εὔθυμος ἴσθι. Sed pone δὲ in sententia affir- 
mativa, et senties repuguare: ἔγχος ἠΐχθη ἐτώσιον, ἥμαρτον δέ" 
θάρσει, μὴ τάρβει δέ. Iadem vero ratione, qua negativa sententia 
affirmative opposita δὲ requirit, etiam afarmativs, si negative, ὉΠ00: 
nitur, hanc sibi particulam vindicat : οὐκ ἔτυχον, ἥμοιρτον δέ" μὴ τάρ- 
βει, θάρσει δέ. : 

Hactenus que attulimus, i iis hoc nos poe mus effecisse, ut regu- 
lam istam non ita exprimi debuisse appareat, οὔτε et μήτε Non post 
οὐ et μὴ poni. Iam yero ostendamus, etiam eo falsam esse eam 
regulam, quod-ncgat fieri, que est ubi recte fiant. Nolo talia com- 
memorare, quale hoc. Theognidis est v. 585. οὔ wore δουλείη κεφ αλὴ 
ein πέφυκεν, ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ σχολίη, χαὐχένα λοξὸν ἔχεν οὔτε γὰρ ἐκ σκίλλης 
ἑόδα φύεται, οὐδ᾽ ὑάκινθος, οὔτε ποτ᾽ ἐκ δούλης τέκνον ἐλευθέριον : quam- 
quam hec quoque regule 1811 repugnant. Sed utar aliis. Est 
autem hc duplex ratio. Ac primo recte ponitug οὔτε et μήτε post 
‘qd et μὴ, ubl od et μὴ pro οὔτε et μήτε dictam est. In huiusmodi 
enim locis non additur negatio negationi, sed una negatio distinguitur 
in partes. Οὔτε ἀνὴρ, οὔτε γυνὴ nemo negabit recte dici, Οὐκ ἀνὴρ, 
οὔτε γυνὴ, 81 hac coniuncta cogitari volumus, perperam dici, ex ils, 
quz supra disputavimus, sequitur. At idem ubi sic dieitur, ut 
ad pro οὔτε sit, quod quum fit, aliter pronunciar hc verba debent, 
quam quum dicitur οὐκ ἀνὴρ, οὐδὲ γυνὴ, recte tunguotur iste parti- 
cule. Quis nescit illud : ἐπεὶ οὐ elev ἐστὶ χερείων οὐ δέμας, οὐδὲ 
φυὴν, οὔτ᾽ ap φρένας, οὔτε τι ἔργα ὃ Illa, οὐδὲ φυὴν, ad οὐ δέμας, adiecta 
sunt Cum oppositione quadam : hac vero, οὐ δέμας, οὔτε φρένας, οὔτε 
py, distinguuntur ut partes, quarum communis estnegatio. Aéschy- 
Jus Pers. 586. τοὶ δ᾽ ἀνὰ γᾶν ’Aciay δὴν οὐκ ἔτι περσονμοῦδεαι; οὐχ ἔτι 
ἥασμοφοροῦτιν δεσποσύνοισιν ἀνάγκαις, οὐτ᾽ ἐς γᾶν προπιτγοῦντες ρξονται" 
Heathius (am bic enim regulam istam norat) βου volebat οὐδ᾽ ἐς 
γᾶν, quod in nullo libro est. JLomerus Od. δ, 506. οὔ νιφετὸς, οὔτ᾽ 
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ἂρ χειμὼν ποθὺς, οὔτε πότ᾽ ὄμβρος : quod lusephus de B. 1. 11: 8. 
». 165. apte citatas a Windeto, cilus notitiam debemus doctissimo 
Barkero in Recreationibus Classicis p. 348. ex illo ipso Homer 
loco ita expressit: χῶρον οὔτε ὄμβροις, οὕτεονιφετοῖς, οὔτε καύμασι 
βαρυνόμενον. Odyss. 1. 130. ἐν δὲ λιμὴν εὔορμος, WW οὐ χρεὼ πείσματός 
ἐστιν, οὔτ᾽ εὐνὰς βαλέειν, οὔτε πρυμνήσε ἀνάψαι. Ac ponitur etiam 
οὔτε et pyre OMisso οὐ vel μὴν, quod tjoiddem pro οὔτε et μήτε sit. 
~Eschylus Cheeph, 292. δέχεσθαι δ᾽ οὔτε συλλύειν τιχά. seus de Phi- 
loctemonis hered. p. 192. ed. Reisk. παραδοῦναι οὔτε λαβεϊιφήἠθέλησαν. 
Et p. 147: ἐκεῖ μὲν γάρ ἐστὶ, vole μήτε νόθη εἶναι ἀγχίστειαν μήθ᾽ ἱερῶν 
μήθ᾽ ὁσίων. Sic scribendum videtur pro μηδὲ νόθῃ, Admodum libere 
enun particulas huiusmodi tractat lingua Grecorum. Jn his quidem 
particulis rariora ‘sunt, hee, alterum οὔτε plane omissum apud 
“schylum Eumen. 502. vel ὡς δ᾽ αὔτως pro eo positums apud 
Theognidem v, 1159. 070, At δὲ quidem sepius infertur, ut 
had. η. 33. ILutelliget iam, ut opinor, vir doctissimus, cur in 
Alacis loco, quem in adnotatione sua attigit, servandum esse ours 
contenderimus. Non minus μήτε servandum videtar in Sophoclis 
(Ed. Col. 495. λείπομαι “ρὲ ἐν τῷ μὴ δύνασθαι μήθ᾽ ὁρᾶν, δυοῖν κακοῖν. 
Ubi si μὴ pro μήτε dictum accipimus, recte se habet, qued sequitur, 
μήτε. Apertum est autem, tum esse conjunctim pronunciandum 
μὴ δύνασθαι μήθ᾽ ὁρᾶν; sin μηδὲ scribimus, divisim, μὴ δύνασθαι, 
μηδ᾽ ὁρᾶν. Eluiysmodi autem multi loci sunt. Hesiodus O. et D. 
ISS. οὐδέ τις εὐόρκου χάρις ἔσσεται, οὔτε δικαίου, οὔτ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ. Potnit’ 
Bic, potuit vero etiam, ut apud Stobeum legigur, αὐδὲ δικαίου, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀγαθοῦ, si divisim ut diversa, non ut copulataygs partes | unlus pro- 
ferris voluit. Theognis v. 1. οὔποτε σεῖο "λήσομαι ἀρχόμενος, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀνοωπαυόμενος. Potuit οὔτε scribere, si vel οὔποτε pro oure ποτὲ dixit, 
vel οὔτε' ante ἀρχόμενος intelligi voluit.. Pariterque v. 125. οὐ γὰρ 
ἂν εἰδείης εἰνδρὸφ, νόον οὔτε γυναικός : : ubi Behkerus οὐδὲ dedit, ut est 
apud Aristotelem Eth. Eudem. vii. 2. In Sophoclis Gid. R. 817. 
wget) ξένων terri, μηδ ἀστῶν τινὰ δόμοις δόγεσθαι, μηδὲ προσφωνεῖν 
τινὰ, alii habent μήτ᾽ ἀστῶν τινὰ, recte, si μὴ ξένων pro μήτε ξένων 
dictum. Eodemque modo .defendi potest hoc v. 824. καί μοι 
φυγόντι pal ᾽στι τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἰδὴν, pat’ ἐμβατεύειν πατρίδος. In Cid. 
Col. 791. ὃν μήτ᾽ ἐκνεῖτε, μήτ᾽ ἀφῇτ᾽. Grog κακὸν, nonnulli libri, ὃν 
μήποτ, Quod, si quis ὃν μήποτ᾽͵ ὀχφῶν acribendam putabit, reete 
habebit oration, dum illud pro μήτε ποτὰ aécipiatur.. 
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Sed dicatur iam de altera ratione. Ac videndum erat his, qui 
cyte post οὐ poni posse negant ne cogitarl posset elusmodi confor- 
matio sententiarum, qua clam necessaria redderetur istarum parti- 
cularum comunctio. - Notum esse putamus iis, qui accuratiorem 
habent τοι lingua scientiam, id quod supra dicebamus, par- 
uculam te usurpari, ubi quid adnectitur, qnod ad rem, de qua 
sermo est, noun pertinet, neque cum a coharet. Pleni exemplo- 
Tum sunt preter, Homerum histoiici. Thucydides 1. 25. ἑλθέντες 
δὲ οἱ ᾿Επιδάμνιοι ἐς τὴν Κόρινθον, κατὰ τὸ μαντεῖον παρέδοσαν τὴν ἀποικίαν, 
τόν τε οἰκιστὴν ἀποδεικνύντες σφῶν ἔκ Κορίνθον ὄντα, καὶ τὸ χρηστήριον 
δηλοῦντες" ἐδέοντό τε μὴ σφᾶς περιορᾶν διαφθειρομένους : 1. ὁ. practercaque 
orabant. Nullo modo poterat ἐδέοντο δὲ diccre : quod si fecissct, 
aut hoc, auxilium petere legates, ut rem primarniam commemuras- 
set: orabant autem; aut utrumque, quod fecisse legatos dicit, in 
unum contunxisset, divisissetque in duas partes sibi ipsis adver- 
sanies : παρέδοσαν (μὲν) τὴν ἀποικίαν, ἐδέοντο δέ: quod proptcr rem 
ipsam hic facere non licebat. Fac iam, υἱαπιᾳιθ sentcntiam 
negativam esse: quomodo iungi eas voles? utrumne per δὲ, quo 
vidimus iungi non posse, an per τὲ, qua’ particula iungi necessario 
debent? Hoc vero, opmor. Itaque si negasset Thucydides, qua 
nunc aftirmat, sic scribere debuisset: ἐλθόντες δὲ of ᾿Επιδάμνιοι ἐς 
τὴν Κόρινθον, ob. παρέδοσαν τὴν ἀποικίαν' οὔτε ἐδέοντο μὴ σφᾶς περιοραιν 
διαφθειρομένους. Ut profecto ita loquuti sunt. Afferamus primo 
dubia quadam exempla. Hesiodus O. ety D. 184. μέμψονται δ᾽ 
ἄρα τοὺς χαλεποῖς Bakovres ἔπεσσιν, σχέτλιοι, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὄπιν εἰδότες" οὔτε 
μὲν οἵγε γηράντεσσι τρκεῦσιν ἀπὸ θρεπτήρια δυῖεν. Sic aliquot codd. 
in usque Vitehergensis.~ Alii οὐδὲ μέν. Homerus Thad. χ. 205. ὡς 
οὐκ ἔστ' ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ φιλήμεναι" οὔτε τι vaelw ὅρκια ἔσσονται. Hoc ser- 
vavit Woltius cuiam in nevissima editione. Aliquot libri οὐδέ, 
Certioia sunt hee: Odyss. +. 140. ἔνθ᾽ οὔτις τὴν γῆσον ἐδευ ραν 
ὀφθαλμοῖσιν" οὔτ᾽ οὖν κύματα pane χυλινδόμενα “ροτὶ χέρσον εἰσίδομεν. 
Ft άθι v. 110. οὐ μὲν γὰρ mares ἀνθρώπων ἀπερύκει: οὐδὲ μιν elim 
ea κυνηγέται, οἵτε καθ ὕλην ἄλγεα πάσχουσιν, κορυφὰς ὀρέων 
ἐφέποντες" οὔτ᾽ ἄρα ποίμνῃσιν καταΐσχεται, οὔτ᾽ ἀρότοισιν. had. χ. 
109. ὡς δ᾽ ἐν ὀνείρῳ οὐ δύναται φεύγοντα διώκειν, οὔτ᾽ ap ὃ τὸν δύναται 
ὑποφεύγειν, οὔθ᾽ ὃ διώκειν. s\tque in huiusmodi locis, in quibus οὔτε 
—otre est, erunt fortasse, qui Sententiam explicationiy caussa sine 
copula adiectam putabunt: sed his accurata observatio sermonis 
i 
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Homerici meliorem viam monstrare poterit. Caterum illud οὔτε- - 
οὔτε spe ctiam affirmative sententie aducitur, ut Iliad. a. 490. 
8. 203. ρ. 357. Lesiod. O. et D. 663. Sed redeamus ad οὔτε post 
οὐ positum. Et quadam quidem ex illus qua’ attulimus exemplis 
certa sunt, minimeque dubia. Sed considerabimus pauca ex illis, 
que Werferus attulit in Actis Monacens. T.4. p. «01. Mirum 
est hoc Herodoti 1. 2. et 3. de Gratis Medeam regi Colchorum 
reddcre nolentibus: τοὺς δὲ ὑποκρίνασθαι, ὡς; οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνοι ᾿Ιοῦς τῆς 
᾿Αργείης ἔδοσαν σξι δίκας τῆς ἁρπαγῆς, οὐδὲ ὧν αὐτοὶ δώσειν ἐκείνοισι. 
δουτέρῃη δὲ λέγουσι γενεῇ μετὰ ταῦτα ᾿Αλέξανδρον τὸν Πριαβέου, ἀκηχοῦτα 
naire, ἐθελῆν αἱ οἱ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ελλαϑος δι᾿ ἁρπαγῆς γενέσθαι γυναῖκα, ἐπι- 
στάμενον πάντως ὅτι οὐ δώσει δίκας" οὗτε γὰρ ἐκεινόυς διδόναι. Quis non 
pro o¥% hic οὐδὲ, pro geminato isto οὐδὲ autem οὔτε easpectet? Sed 
hec quidem recte dictum est, ctsi potuerat etiam per οὔτε. Αἵ 
etiam alterum, licet. ct Werferus οὐδὲ scribi voluerit, et Schaferus 
id in textu. posuerit, videtur defend: posse : defendendumque erit 
tanto magis, quo minus veri simile est, librarios insolens illud οὔτε, 
preseitim pregresso paacis ante versibus οὐδὲ in eadem formula, 
tam constanter bic exhibttygros fuisse, ut οὐδὲ ex uno tautum codice 
adnotatum habeamus. Nobis quidem hic οὔτε egregie convenire 
videtur stilo Herodoti. Paullo ante bis diserat οὐδὲ, ut relationem 
com parationemque duorum inter ipsa indicaret ; ne il/gs guident satis- 
fecisse ; Haque ne se quidem satisfacturos. (ine lam, οὗτε dicens, 
abstinet a ἃ compatatione : : quumque dicere velit, Medea exemplo 


edoctuin Alesandrum certo credidisse non répetitum iri Helenam, ἢ 


noh opus habet afferre rationem (iam attudégat enim) sed satis 
ducit allatam repetere. Qua si uon fulgaet ante commemorata, 
dicere debebat, οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκείνους διδόναι : nam etiam illos non 
reddere. Nunc veio nientionem elus tantummodo faciens, recte, 
quasi in pucnthesi addit, numque tllos non reddere, oure γὰρ 
ἐκείνους διδόνω. Non minus recte se habet alius Herodoti locus 
111, 155. verba Zopyri continens, qu: Babylonis capwenite caussa 
se Spee diris cruciatibts affecerat: οὐκ ἔστι οὗτος ὦ 'νὴρ ὅτι μὴ σὺ, τῷ 
ἔστι buts τοσαύτη } ἐμὲ δὴ ὧδε διαθεῖναι οὔτε τις ἀλλοτρίων, ὦ ὦ βασιλεῦ, 
τάδε ἔφγασται, ἀλλ' αὐτὸς ἐγὼ «ἐμεωυτόν. Si οὐδὲ dixisset, sensus 
foret, ut puucts comprehendam, hic: nema hoc nist'tu fecisti; non 
vero per alium, sed per me ipsum. Ni unc quum. spre dixerit, hoc 

: tu hoc fectsti,idgue non per alium, seq per me ipsum. Finem 


Wh = 
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faciamus in loco Isocratis, quem Werferus attulit, in Panegyr. 
ς. 29. Purgat ibi orator cives suos propter supplicium Meliorum 
ct Scionzorum, cuius ciudelitas ipsis vilio vertebatur. Ka in re 
his utitur verbis: fata, ei μὲν ἄλλοι τινὲς τῶν αὐτῶν πραγμάτων 
πραῦτεροῦ ἐπεμελέθησαν, εἰκότως ἂν ἡμῖν ἐπιτιμῴεν' εἰ δὲ μήποτε τοῦτο ᾿ 
γέγονε, μήθ᾽ οἷόν τέ ἐστι τοσούτων πόλεων τὸ πλῆθος κρατεῖν, ἣν μή τις 
κολάζῃ τοὺς ἀμαρτάνοντας, πῶς οὐ δίκαιόν ἐστιν ἡμᾶς ἐπαινεῖν, οἵτινες 
ἐλαχίστους χαλεπήναντες, πλεῖστον χρόνον τὴν ἀρχὴν χατασχεῖν ἠδυνή- 
θημεν; Poterat quidem hic quoque μηδὲ dici: sed quis mutari 
librorum scrfpturam volct, qua nihil hic aptius fing potest? Plane 
enim guo debet officio fungitur particula τὲ, ut adnectat, quod ad 
rem ipsam non pertinet : argunientum enim orutoris hoc est: 5] 
alit mitiores fuissent, lure nos reprchendent: sed'‘si ἀλη διο π τ τὴ se 
tales prebuerunt, Jaudare nos debebunt. Quidquid ex illo μήτε 
pendet, fortuitum est et casu accedit, ut minime ad illos, qui repre- 
hendunt, pertinens, sed ad sulos spectans Athenienses : sed sz num- 
quam se tales preabuerunt, pretereaque tanta civitatum multitude 
coerceri sine penis nequit, laudare nos debtbunt. Sed satis dictum 
videtur, ut ostenderemus, czcain esse regulam, que uumero, non 
vi exentplorum niteretur. 

Ad v. 5. nonnulla attulit Elmsleius de formula χεῖρας ἐρετμῶσαι. 
Hic non debebat περ] σι, quod Ruhnkenius ad Orph. Arg. S60. 
(346) et nos ad Orphica p. $15. adnotavinius, Nopnum bac ex Euri- 
pide sunspta formula delectari. Omminoqyg non est Nonni imitatio 
negligenda interpreti Furipidis : quod si reputasset Monkius.ad 
Alcest. 460. non repudiasset verissimam emendationem Scaligéri. 
Ad eumdem Medez:tersum observat Elmsleius, Wahefieldium, 
Porsonumn, Scheferum ἀνδρῶν ἀριστέων scribendum censere, et, 
quum nonnulla de voce ἀριστεὺς adiecisset, “ nihil,” inquit, “ lenius 
hac comiectura, cui tamen obiici potest, quod eque bene dicitur ἀν- 
δρῶν ἀρίστων. ᾿Αριστεὺς quidem non usur rpatur 60 senst, quo dicitur 
Med. 923. ἀνδρός τ᾽ ἀρίστου σοῦ τυχοῦσ᾽ ὁμαινέτου.ι Sed optimiates 
non minus bene ἄριστοι quam ἀριστῆς appellantur.” Mirum vero, 
virum doctissimum, qui ab exemplis, etiam ubi nihil exemplis 
efficitur, presidium petere solcat, hic, ubi quam maxime opus erat 
exemplis, nulla attulisse. Recte, illi, qui ἀριστέων scribendum 
contendunt. Nem hoc solum huic loco aptuin est, quia de sola 


_hic nobilitate sermo esse potest. Etenim dgiera ubi optinates 
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ratelliguntur, on, proprie sunt optumates, sed, ut nesiiiie seat, 
preestantissimt. Quo autem 1n genere quisque sit prestanfissimus, 
wirum natalibus, an corporis robore, a& mgenjo, an sapienta, lecd 

cniusque conditio ostendere debet. Quod g optimates hic mtel-} 
lig: volebat Elmsleius, demonstrandum οἱ erat, eham ub nihil 

tum esset, unde cognosceretur, qua re aliquis optimus esaet, 

eo ita dict. Ad id autem exempls opus erat, que nen 
Us INVenIT) posse, nisl Corrupta. 

12 Quam vulgo legeretur, ἀνδάνουσα μὲν φυγῇ πολιτῶν ὧν 
i. χϑάνα, Porsonus ex Brunckio coniectura πολίταις edidjt.: 
gatam τ constructione laborare putat Elmaleius, at ad quam 
defendendam mod: exempla proferrt debeant, ut si Virgihus 
dixissef, vestratdid urbem guam statua, taqpe quod eos omnes, 
qui hunc locum tentarunt, fugrese ait, guyg scribendum esse, 1d 
1086 πὴ textu posuit, yt hgc verba omnja πὶ appositione essent ad 
1116, que de Medea dicuntys, κατῴκει τήνδε γῆν Κορινθίαν. Cutus- 
modi appositionem ets: exeraphs quibusdam commypre 
tamen non persimilis us east hic locus. PR us hoc 
demonstrare sed ne lodg» sims, durissmane hyo monopalp, talem 
appositionem fore, quum proptér alia, tum quia segeitur 
αὐτή τε, non ad φυγῇ, aed ad apectans, Noboy, ei quid- 
quam, sincera videtur vulgati. Ipse Elmsleus qgqm smilmum 
attulerit exsmplum ex Heraci. 67. ἐγιὸ δὲ as coh d φὺ μὴ θέλῃ, 
ἄξω κομίζων, οὗπέρ dio” Εὐρυσάξας, ἰ i, 6. δόρναθεῖ, ¢ FAY οὗπέρ, 

Ἑυρυσθέως, τούτω εἰ Medes locum ΤΎΠΟΝ ἄπουν Βα 
et, vidisset, non πολῳσῶν pro Senay | εὐ pcan pro χϑονὶ japon. 
6886 * πολιτῶν ὧν ἀφίκμτο ive, ταύτῃ ἀνδάνεησα. 

¥% 13. “ Stobaus,” ὀπὸς “ aa δὲ, Sa seca ἀὰμήφᾳ Bockurs, 
neglesit Porsonus. detignora μὲν φυγῆς st αὐτὴ δέ 
Iniuria reprehendat ea uaet aqagreuan qidetay 
mentem pocip perspecthm rm: in enh μεμα 

re. Nam verbis ῥιδάμοχα gi, aperte wep ω Μὰ 
UR νῦν δ᾽ ἐχθρὰ πάντα: 

V. 14. Iterum notat Horaghain, ὅπου, quod ape epeudog eg 
rium: legitytyygon male te Rebate aGruty oe ἘΠ i 
para non posecgnciggngit, εἰ, at, oneal 
At et quip thle, oon, νει Poy 
minine vera Mey ΒΒΝΝ 
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atque ilad I suppose, qauemadmodum eas vertendas, putat, ubique 
locum habere existimaret, fieri non potuit, quin de aliquot locis 
aliter ac debebat iudicaret. Hoc quoque luculentum exemplum, 
est, quantaga referat,,recte an male regulam constituas. Nam non 
ἧπου significat I suppose, sed ea tantum posterioris particule Vis est, 
et ne huius quidem sic, ut ubique ita verti posait; 7 autem, quod, 
a _premittyur, plerisque in locis ὄντως siguificat, recteque sic mfr, 

tus est glossator in Medex v. 14. quem reprehendit Elmslejage: 
δὰ ν. 1275, Plene utramque particulam explicat Hesychins : 
ἥκου, ὄντως mov. Conferat Sophoclis Ai. 624. Trach. 846. δι, 
Philoct. 1280. Alibi illud ἢ particula est juterrogativa, ut dn 
éschyli Prom. 520. + ἤπου τὶ σεμνόν ἐστιν, ὃ ξυναμπέχεις ; fe 
V. 30. De verbia ἢ ἣν μύποτε στρέψασα πάλλευκον δέρην αὐτὴ πρὸς 
αὑτὴν πατέρ᾽ ἀποιμώξῃ φίλον, “ in vulgata;” inquit, “ ἣν μήποτε acci- 
piendum pro πλὴν ὅτ' ἄν, constructione minus usitata. Quo sensu 
nescio an prastet ἐποιμώζῃ. Sensumrsecte indicavit: nec mira- 
mar, quod. hanc constructionem niinus usitatamn dicit. Quin plane 
falee est. Sed quid est, quod wir docttssimus non, quod quivis 
faciat, qui | Jocum accuratius inspiciat, divisim scripsit μή ποτε ἢ Sic 
nihil nec ‘perperam, neque insolenter dictum, Non esse autein 
idem μήποτε et μή ποτε per se planum est. De ἀποιμώξῃ reponendo 
non dubitamys accedere. Dolemus tero, quod iis in rebus, qua 
non exemplis, sed’ ratione reddenda opus habent, nimis brevis, 

‘ simulque anceps animi esse salet. Si aoristus id, quod vel semel 

fit, vel celeriter peragitur, pra:sens autem vel rem szpius repelitam, 

vel diuturniorem significat, facile iudicari, quid quoque loco pre- 
ferendum sit, potest, Et hoc argumento uti dcebebat etiam ut 
ἁρπάξζητε in Sophoclis Antig., 311. repani vellet, potius quam alo, 

Doricum esse dprakyre, quod, ne, satis quidem verum est. Quod 

addit de Euripidis loco, “ nec male se habet ἀποιμώξει, modo 

legatus : “μήποτε; ” valde dubijtari potest, an εἰ hic hon. recte se 
we csset, querique «ca de re diligentius non sine frugeu 


ν ΠΡ. bservat, nomiois συμφορὰ aingularem et pluralem sepe 

a librariis Pegeentatos esse. Sed quod ait de Hippolyti v. 1255. 
Mh. κύκρχγζοι συμδοῤαὶ νέων χακῶν, “ jta olim sokece legebatyr,” 

δῶσι . hig: quoque gautius. Ἰοααῖ debuerit. Nam primo 

a tatu adhe, an xéxearres etiam pluralis . gapeesit. Deinde 
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verbum singudare, prepositum tllud nomini plurali, certa éonditione 
nec soleecum, nec schema Pindarium, sed usitatum etiam Atticis 
‘wt, Non fugit hoc Buttmannum in gramm. Gr. §. 116, not. 2,6. 
V.41. Bene disputat Elmsleius ad hune locum de sciiptura 

. τυράνγων et τύῤαννον, ostenditque, non hic de Creonte, sed de filia 

εἶδέ debere sermonem esse. Itaque quum glossa cod. A, habegt. 

ὡϑηκακῶς, τὴν Γλαύκην, et glossa cod. B. τὴν atque ἤτοι τὴν Γλαύκήν, 

apg? statuit, τύραννον hic Angfice reddendum the princess, affertque 

' ΠΣ γήμας τύραννον v, 847. De interpretatione loci neminem 
tec habebit ‘assentientem. Vellemus tamen’ accuratius hic et 
Wbtilius disputasset vir doctissimus. Nos quidem certe magno- 
Pere: spremur, pes soleecismum reliquerit. Verba poet sunt, 4 
καὶ τύραννον τόν τε γήμωτα κτοίνῃ. Concedimus, ex additis τόν re 
γήμαντα facile intelligi posse, τύραννον de -femina dictum esse.. 
Verurh id nihil ad ratiorfem grammaticam. Τύραννος enim adiec- 
tivum est, quod dé viro dictum m substantivum vertit. ° De muliere 
substantivi loco usurpatum esse, neque exemplo ullo nobis ara 
nec veri simile putamius propter ambiguitatetn, ‘Videmnus ἢ aut 
ubicumque de mulicre dicitur; aperte adiéctivimn esti, ‘et ‘deen 
τύραννος in Medéa ν. 1034. ef alibi, ideoque, ubi-substaiitivum non 
additur, articulum adiici. Nec probare poterit Elmsleius illo loco, 
quem affert, v. 847. per se substantivi vicem ‘sustivere hoc nomen. 
Nam quod ἰδ] digitur, non minus‘ quam reliqui loci omnes, adiecs, 
livum requirit, quia idapi est ac si disiiset γημάς γυναῖκα τύραννον * 
off xy. Quod si v. 41. sensud’ mulietein ai ‘postal; Ὁ grahitnaticn 
autem id fieri vetat, videndum efat, ne τυράννην βοίίυ vel τύραννιν 
scripsisset Euripides. Fyrannas et ‘tyrannides® dixit "‘Trebellius 
Pollio de malieribus, ad qném v., Salemas, p. 380." Et “in glossis 
quidem, quas ille affert, et'in libro ‘Esther* 1 18: Ἰϑιδρβαπυδὴ Hiominat 
caput 9.) scribitur τυραννίδες," Verun δἰ canon’ ᾿εἰβιβμοαϊίουο 
τυραννίς, τυρούνίδα dici postulat, darieit sispicari licet, sigt liouis 
diggrsitatem fecisse, 44. ‘ad. ἀΐδηι analogiim, de gua Hiisathilis 
p. 381, 6. 1405, 63. τύραννις, τύραννιν de regina dieéretur. Sed ne 
veces minus asitatus obtiudere’ ἝΔηρίαϊ, vellegidén! i (quainiy 
non pauca in glossis Wis | et ‘séfiptoribus besos Ρ 
latent) quid est,” cur Eluislemaa,” Let oda Ὁ: 
legeretur τυράννοις, ἰά τὰ τὐβ αὐνὸν gutidh; qu iota "Mi stk 
quan verioriy, ptrigityrie vestigiini ates ei’ tupdvreve 
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in scholio, sed etiam. in ipso textu Euripidis reponcre maluerit ? 
Ita Creon et Glauce comprehendentur hoc nomine, nec quidquam 
erit, quod aut ad sensum, aut ad grammaticam desideretur. 

V. 53. Hic commemoratur scripture varietas in verbo πιτνεῖν 
in Medea... ‘ Unioe,” inquit, ‘ verum est xizyovra, de qua forma 
@igi ad. Heracl. 77.” Laudamus, quod movit hanc questiongga, : + 
aed quod rem nondum maturam pro iudicata habuit, idqu@ ne’: 
probabilibus quidem rationibus usus, id vero parum considergyg” 
factum contendimus. Videamus quid dicat ad Heraclidas. “ If 
verbum circumflexum esse statuerunt grammatici, culus δε οἱ 
esset ἔπιτνον. Hinc passim apud Euripidem reperias πιτνῶ, πιτνεῖς, 
πιτνεῖ, WITVOUTI, πιτνεῖν, πιτνῶν, WITVOY, πιτνοῦσα, πιτχοῦντες, πιτνόντες, 
et similia; nunquam πέτνω, πίτνεις, πίτνει, πίτνουσι, πίτνων, πίτνουσα, 
πίτνοντες. Diverse sunt eiusdem verb) forme πίπτω et afryw, ut 
μένω et μίμνω. Veram scripturam ab Heathio propositam, celato 

Heathii nomine adoptavit Brunchius apud Soph. Ed. C. 175-4. 
Ὦ τέκνον Αἰγέως, προσπίτνομέν σοι. Quod paullo ante in eadem 
fabula v. 1752. legitur, ἔπιτγε, preteritum imperfectum est. Apud 
nostrum Supplic. 601. πιτνόντων participium esse presentis tem- 
poris ostendunt alia duo participia in eadem sententia, ἐχχυβιστών- 
τῶν et λειπόντων." Videntur hec movisse nonnullos, ut plane 
assentirentur,' Nobis non satisfaciunt. Primo gramimaticos vel- 
-lemus citasset, qui de hoc verbo preciperent.. Magnum de co 
verbo apud plerosque silentium est: nec mirum, quum non modo 
poeticum sit, sed ne ipsorum quidem poetarum alii, quam lyrici 
et tragici eo utantur. Habet Hesychius πιτνεῖ, Moschopulus περὶ 
σχεδῶν p. 86. mrva, Eustathius autem' p. 1173, 52. memorat 
ἔχω, lana ὀρέγω, dpryva μέγω, μέμνω' γόνω, γίγνω" πέτω, πίτνω καὶ 
πίπτω' ῥέπω, ῥίπτω. .Favorinus in ν, πίπτω; πιτνῶ, τὸ πίπτω: 
Εὐριπίδης, αὐτὸς δὲ βωμῷ πρὸς θεοδμήτῳ “πιτνέῖϊ. Scholiastes MS. 
‘Eschylivad Sept. c. Th. 706, ἐκ τοῦ πίπτω γίνεται ἄχρηστον ὄνομα 
πιπτὸν, ἀθαιρέσει δὲ τοῦ δευτέρου πι, καὶ πλεονααμῷ TOU ν, πιτυὸν, ἥξοι 
πρσα! καὶ διαῤῥηγνύμενον. Qui uigi vehementer corruptus est, 
πιτνὸν pro adiectivo babuert necesse est. Sed εκ his omnibus 
nihil lucri. Deigide que dicit vir doctissimus, pro auctoritate 
sipsis dicta sunt quam argumentig fulta, Esto, quemadmodug 
μάμνω ad μένω, Sie πίτνω se βθετγο 8 πέτω. Hoe enim, non πίπτου, 
commemorandum erat. Quid inde sequitur? Nihil alind, quam 
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non repugnare saison Ltaque certe hoc afferendum erat, quum » 
plurima ad hanc analogiamn formata sint verba, paucissima exstare, 
quuz formam contractam habeant, ut ῥιπτῶ, ἱκνοῦμαι. Ita saltem 
‘dubitationem de isto πιτνῷ auxisset. Porru quod affert, προσπίτγο» 
pevab Heathio et Brunckio apud Sophoclem repositum, id nihil 
probat. Controversum est enim, an debuerit peponi. Plane vero 
-ypré‘arbitrio dicit, in eadem Sephoclis fabula v. 1732. ἔπιτνε impess: 
fectam esse. Nam requiritur ibi aoristus. Eodem aoristo usus 
ext Pindayus, cui_nuper,eum iu novissima editione Heyniana 
: uimus, Ὁ]. 11. 42. ubi miramur, Boeckhium imperfectum 
a posuisse, quod alienum ab eo loco est. Quod perro ait 
Elmsleius, in Supplicibus Euripidis ν. 691. πιτνόντων presentis 
participiuin esse, ex eo cognosci, quod alia duo in ea sententia sint 
participia presentis, hec argumentum nec per se ullam vim habet, 
quia non quod cetera verba tempus habeant, sed singule quod... 
habere debeant, spectandhm est: quis enim contendat, πίπτων καὶ 
χείμενος, ac non πεσὼν καὶ κείμενος dicendum esse? multo minus 
autem in isto loco illa presenus participia quidquam ‘probant. 
Verba hec sunt : 


τί πρῶτον εἴπω ; πότερα τὴν εἰς οὐρανὸν 

κόνιν προσαντέλλουσαν ὡς πολλὴ παρῆν, 

ἢ τοὺς ἄνω τε καὶ ἤάτω φορούμενος 

ἱμᾶσιν, αἵματός τε φοινίου ῥοὰς, 

τῶν μὲν ᾿πιτνάντων, τῶν δὲ, ϑραυσθέντων δίφρων, 
εἰς χρᾶτα πρὸς γὴν ἐκκυβιστώντων βίᾳ, 

πρὸς ἁρμάτων T ἀγαϊσι λειπόντων βίον. | 


Intelligunt πιτνόντων de‘ aurigis. At ita vix differunt, qui éxxuBic- 
τῶντες βίᾳ dicuntur. Hi vero non videntur ijli esse posse, quorum 
currus frangebantur : nam eversis potius eurribus proni in caput 
volvuntur ayrige, quam confractis. Omminoque illud κετνόντων de 
aurigis dictum nimis nudum est et languidum. Ex his intelligitur, 
ita esse Interpungeadum, τῶν μὲν, πιτνόνταν, τῶν δὰ, ὑραυσθέντων 
δίφρων. Sic omnia “recte ‘apteque dicta sunt: gui alii evierss 
‘turribus, alid-confracits, ti pront in caput rugrent, ht curraum 
ruina laniarentur. Atagae. hig locus‘aperte algeria, poh presens 
#etur. Apparere ex his lis, alidimodo dette 
quod volebat,’ unice verum edie ‘ative: “μη γα πὰς. profecto. tam 
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imbecillis argumentis permotum esse virum prestantissimum, ut 
formam contractameyubique expellere conaretur. Periniqua vero 
fartana accidit, ut plerique omnes loci mhil, quo dirini res possit, 
prebeant. Afferamus potiores ex his, Apud Aéschylum in 
Persis v. 461. ed. Rob. τοξικῆς τ᾽ οἰπὸ θώμιγγος ἰοὶ προσπίτγοντες ὧλ- 
λυσαν. Efe loco Gti Elmsleium conveniebat. Necessarium euina,. 
‘Hib pryscntis participinm est, nec recte nos ad Herc. fur. pa 
aoristum tuert conati sumus. At nihil tamen hoc exemplo dn 
tur. Cateri enim libri veteres προσπίπτοντες. Robwetclli autem, 
pititio, que Triclinii recensionem exhibere videtur, quid aliud, πῶμα. 
ut ποῖα illam esse correctiouem credamus, faciet? Itaque εἰδή: 
aliande confrmabitur hee forma, potius προσπιτνοῦντες seribendum 
censebimus. In eadens fabula v. 590. οὔτ᾽ ἐς "γᾶν προλίτνοντες 
ἄρξονται nonnulli ediderunt. Libri vetereS προσπίτνοντε;, προσπίπ- 
vevres, Vitebergensts προσπιτνῶντες. Est hic quoque proesentis par- 
lucipio opus: sed nihido ceitiores nos reddunt libri. Dirimeret 
litem Sophocles (Βα. Col. 1754. ὦ τέκνον Αἰγέως, προτπίτνομέν σοι, 
«114 libri? haberent, et quidem aut mult, aut bom. At omnes 
πρροπίπερμν σοι, ut In perpetua horumtverborum commutatione 
endem iure, quo illud posuit Brunckius, ettam προπιτνοῦμέν σοι 
scribere possimus. Etiam /schylus rem = conticeret Sept. ad 
Theb. 7647 κακῶν δ᾽ ὃ ὥσπερυϑέλασσα κῦμ, ayer τὸ ὡὲν πιτνὸν, ἄλλο 
δ᾽ ἀείρει τρίχαλον, nisi hie, pro Anterpungas et verba interpreteris, 
‘et presentis participio et aor locus esset; preesentis, δὶ ἄγει, 
commate apposito,’ cum participio confuucitur; aoristi, si, ut 
vulgo, colo distinguitur post ἄγει, ut sensus sit, ἄλλου πιτνόντος ἄλλο 
ἀείρεται, simili orationis forma, ut apud Sophoclem (4. Col. 
1454. ἐπεὶ μὲν ἕτερα, τὰ δὲ wap’ ἥμαρ αὖθις αὔξων ἄνω. Libri quidem 
constanter sirvdy: ἴῃ. scholiis MSS.:et hoc, et quod Brunckius 
dedit zirvev legitur, Plane denidue ad liquidum perducta res esset, 
$i certa esset scriptura in Eurip. Heracl. 619. ἀλλὰ σὺιμὴ προσπέτνει 
ra.beay ὕπερ. Verum hoc edd. recentiores ab EJ. Stephauo viden- 
tur accepisse, qui in Adnotatt. ad Soph. et ‘Eurip. p. 168. ita im 
veteribus codd. scriptum ait. Aldima vero et aliw antique edd. 
προσπιτνῶν habent. Elmsiers audaci coniectura edpiit, ἀλλὰ σὺ μὴ 
πρυπίτρων τὰ “Seine βέρε, ὀγεοῖο corpore atgue animo interpretatus. 
tton facile repefium iri pytamuggiquibus id persuadeat. Nec 
profgeto opus éfat, Hovam ἐεζαο indolentem verbt sighificattonem 
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commninisci. Scribendum: ἀλλὰ σὺ μὴ, προπιτνῶ, τὰ θεῶν πο, μηδ᾽ 
ὑπεράλγει ἀροντίδα λύπᾳ: αἱ tu, oro, ne aul degrum decretis, aut 
Gira tua nimrs dole, Respondent ¢nun stbi μὴ τὰ Seay ὕπο, et μηδὲ 
φροντίδα. Utrumque indicaverat Tolaus v. 605. seqq. dolere se et. 
_propter oraculum, quod virginen) immolarf iussisset, et quod 
‘Macaria se immolandam offerret. Quod si preter ἔπυτνον apud 
| <Bitigerum et Sophoclem, οὔ πιτνὸν apud /Eschylum (nam quod ἀμ 
v. 506. ex comectura quidam pro πῖπτον posuerunt ἔπιτνον, 
. ᾿βιβέιμο est iiiperitissime) non exstant exempla alteram utram hujus 
vedi formam aperte tuentia, solum reliquum erat participium,, 
Vwius cxempla Elmeleius afferre debebat omnia, ac videre an 
ubique presenti locus esset. Atque quum aliquot loci sint, qui 
non duBie presens habeant, plures autem, In quibus utrovis tempore 
ui liccbat, tamen sunt*etjam, qui flagitare goristum videantur, ut 
Pindari Nem. v. 42. (76) Isthm. τι. 26. (39) Aéschyli Choeph. 34, 
Sophoclis El. 453. ‘Funpe Hec. 274. Alcest. 181. Iphig. T. 48. 
Herc. fur. 858. ΗἹ igitur leci non pretereundi, sed vindicanda 
lis prascntis significatiqg erat, si vincere vellet vir doctissimus. 
Preterea vero etiam illad ostendere debebat, unde huitix verbo 
perpetua illa fluctuatio inter πιτνοῦντα, πιτνῶντα, πιτνόντα, πἴτνοντα 
venisset, quum nihil simile librariis in μέμνω et ceteris huiusmodi 
verbis acciderit. Qu si omnia reputasset, non dixisset, opmamur, 
unice verum esse πίτνω. Sponte enim cadunt iste dubitationes 
omnes, si πιτνῶν presentis, πιτνῶν aoristi participium esse statui- 
mus. Et hoc quidem uftcredanius, alteram aoristi, alteram prasen- 
tis formam propriam esse, ἔσετνον illud vincit, quod ubi Ipvenitur, 
apertissime aoristi significationem habet. Ex hoc ipso autem. 
aoristo, qui quidem saue, ut multi aoristi secundi, origine nihil est 
nisi imperfectum verbi cuiuspiam aut obsoleti, aut numquam asur- 
pati, recte colligitur, presens esse πιτνῶ, ‘rityw'autem in verbis 
dviumoréxross,numerandum esse. " Nec profecto magis hee verbua 
πιτνῶ in dubitationem vocare debebimus, quami ἡκνοῦμάι, qdod 
ipsum ad eamdem ia orci one τι μὰ an néc 
futurum habet. fae ΕΣΝ 
Ἔν 67. Hidguoque im iis, que de superlat x “et comparativo 
dicit vir doctissimus, observant regula 

rém iuste sententiarum 1 i δ - eb ἐδ του, qua (α΄ 
apud Homerum Od. 4. 481. οὐ πὶ pidgin ‘Androm. 6,¢om- 
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parativum reponendum censeat. Neque enim animadvertase 
videtur, Gracos ibisuperlativum pro comparativo dicere, ubj-haic 
duo simul indicare volunt, et maius quid esse alto, et onming’ 
maximum. ZEschylus Eum. 30. καὶ νῦν τυχεῖν με τῶν πρὶν εἰσόδων 
μακρῷ ἄριστα δοῖεν. ‘Herodotus 111. 119. ὃς καὶ ἀλλοτριώτατός τοι 
τῶν παίδων" xa) ἧσσον κεχαρισμένος τοῦ ἀνδρός ἐστι. Et 11. 103. ἐς. 
τούτους δέ μοι δοπέει καὶ οὐ προσώτατα ἀφικέσθαι ὁ στρατός. Ubi πρὶ 
debebant editores quidam οὐ συϊῃ perpaucis codicibus debert, 
Conficit rem alius locus efusdem scriptoris 11. 35. ἔρχομαι. δὲ Γι 
Τἰγύπτου μηκύνων τὸν λόγον, ὅτι πλεῖστα θωυμάσια ἔχει ἢ «ἄλλη ὡν 
χώρη. 

V.78. Acute observat Elmsleius, πρὶν δεδειπνηκέναι ἃ coenante, τῶν 
δειπνῆσαι ἃ Coenaturo dici; ab utroque autem diversum esse πρὶν δὲν" 
πνεῖν, quod non esse priusquam cenaverc, sed priusyuam canatum 

Jeo. Accuratius tamen dixisset, ut nobis vigletur, perfecto statum indi- 
cari, qui factum sequitur; aoristo perfectionem rei; - presente 
initium : itaque πρὶν δεδειπνηκέναι esse priusquam a cana surrerero; 
πρὶν δειπνῆσαι, priusquam canavero ; πρὶν Peery, priusquam cane. 
Sic τρνἐμπεπρῆσθαι, priusquam quid ardebt ; πρὶν ἐμπρηϑῆναι, prius- 
quam exarserit ; πρὶν ἐμπίμπρασθαι, priusquam incendatur. 

V. 80. Non erat, quare dubitaret, an Seidlerus non recte md)- 

casset scripturam ed. Lasc. Ipsi iHud exemplum inspeximus, 
testamurque verum dixisse Seidlerum. 
* V.85. Hic quoque prodidit Editor clarissimus studium suum 
veteres servili cuidam regularum obseqtio adstringendi. Nam 
quum spe dicant-o πλησίον, Herodoti locum 111, 142. et Thucy- 
didis 1. 32. qui singulari numero usi sunt, ¢orruptos esse suspicatur. 
Addit autem bis legi τὸν πλησίον apud Theognidem v. 221. et 611. 
hescimus, utruo bec quoque exewpla corrigenda putans, an ut 
suipicionem suain de Herodoti et Thucydidis locis i ipse labefaciat. 
Mylto rarius est ἄνθρωπος pro jilurali: et tamen quis propterea 
suspectum habeat illud Thacydidis 1.140. τὰς διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ὃ 
Talia emendare nihil profecto est aliud, quam docere velle eos, a 
guibus distere ipsi debemus. 

V. 87. Valde myicamnur | offensum esse virum doctissimum his 
verbis, εἰ τούσδε πὐνῆς οὕνεκ οὐ στέργει πατήρ. Soleecum enin 
putat εἰ sequente οὐ. 1 taque audabter καὶ pro εἰ posuit, quo non 
dubitamus dicere eum et vérba ρόξία ct sententiam corrupissc. 
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“Quid? num ,pulavat, si hic tantus esset soloecismus, non id Porso- 
‘gum visurum fuisse? quem nos quidem spe, etiam ubi tacet, 
“aliquid dicere animadvertimus, Magna enim ars cst, σιγῶν θ᾽. ὅκου 
δεῖ, καὶ λέγειν τὰ καίρια. Recte οὐ post εἰ" poni, ubi negatio cum 
verbo coninncta notionem negativam, preberet, cuiusmodi hie est 
20% στέργει pro μισεῖ dictum, pridem adnotatum ab nebis erat ad 
“Vigerun not. 309. p. 888. ‘Thucydides 1. 121. ἢ δεινὸν dv εἴη, εἶ οἱ 
ey ἐκείνων ξύμμαχοι ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ τῇ αὐτῶν φαάροντες οὐκ ἀπεροῦσιν, 
ed δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ τιμωρούμεϑοι τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καὶ αὐτοὶ ἅμα σώζεσϑαι οὐκ 
"Boe δάπανήσομεν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ ὑπ’ ἐκείνων αὐτὰ ἀφαιρεθέντες αὐτῶς 
τούτοις κακῶς πάσχειν: i.e. εἰ καρτερήσουσιν et εἶ φεισόμεθβα. Hinc 
intelliget vir preestantissimus, etiam tragici loco apud Aristotelem 
Rhet. 11. 23. non’ medelam,: sed vitiam a se allatum esse, quam 
εἴπερ in ἐπεὶ mutari Voluit. Obiter adiicimus, etiam ubi εἰ an 
significat, recte sequi οὐ, ut apud Platonem Protag. p. 341, B. ° 
(574. Heind.) si nulla est negationis ad affirmationem oppositio : 
aliter enim μὴ dicendum, ut in ipso illo, cuius modo mentio facta 
est, Aristotelis loco : δεῖ γὰρ σκοπεῖν, εἰ τῷ ἐναντίω τὸ ἐναντίον ὑπάρ- 
nee ἀναιροῦντα μὲν, εἰ μὴ ὑπάρχει' κατασκευείξοντα δὲ, εἰ ὑδῥῥῥχει. 
Hc quidem*potissima guut eorum, que ad prolygum nobis 
adnotanda videbantur. Excessimus.vel sic modum paginarum, qui 
nobis prietinitus erat: secbettam hzc sufficere poteyunt ad confir- 
mandum nostrum de ἢ, Elmsleii opera iudicium ; quem virum eo 
esse ingenio videmas, ut, 51 δὲ illo regularum servitio liberavent, 
ante multos alios Ghecis litteris profuterdm .confidamus. Sic 
autem existimamus, et sua hoc quemque expeyentia docere potest, 
quo quis plus in litterjs profecerit, eo eum paucioribus incigere 
regulis, quz nibil sunt nisi adminicula titubantium. Praggtat ratio- 
nes regularum iatelligere, quas qui.perspexerunt, simul etiam, quos 
termimos regulz habeant; sciunt.” >” Pgs 7 ᾿ 
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"Tats little volume is calculated, under an ἘΠ. 880 1} tides ‘ 
awahen serious thoughts in the breasts of parents and guatdidte,y: 
on a very important subject: nor is it less adapted for .the ᾿ 
imstruction of governors and preceptors ; if they will condescend to: 
be instructed ; or can be brought to acknowledge that wita the 
mental, as with the bodily constitution, the same diet is vot suitable 
to all alike. The subjects prmcipally discussed by the author are 
ae received methods of teaching Latin grammar; the composition 
of Latin verses; the routine of studies at classical schuols; and 


mismanagement, from which | 

ourstves, and consideration ‘Tor others: The precepts of age 
͵ ἐμ « νυ τὴ ge a , ᾿ ἃ Ξ 

cothe with igjst effect from the lips of those whoshave hot forgot- 


. The first part of this work will’be found sufficiently interesting 


they mg it by sending them to the University, It 15 
why ro ν᾽ - a ! w o ‘+ * 
ὐδδοτε gent happiness of children whigh is affected by 
ΠΝ and ἡδύ οη of εἰπε, paison' to whose care they may 
"ΒΗ; eonsigned—fheir moral welfare 1s πὸ 1655. intimately connected 
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‘with them. Our author gives a striking example of this, in the 
characters of. the twu gentlemen to whom he was at different 
‘periods entrusted, during the absence of a teuder and judicious 
patent ;—the firstis a Mr. P., the master of agraiwar school in the 
country, a pedantic and narrow-minded pedagogue, wlio uniformly 
guages the intcllects of his pupils by their progress in the Acci- 
dence; and whose deportment, at once tyrannical and contemptible, 
“gonses in his pupils sentiments exactly opposite to the slavish 
“iverence they are compelled to counterfeit. The portrait of this 
Wiportant personage, as well as of his helpmate, who kindly assists 
dig memory, when tt accidentally slips.an offence, and quickens his 
‘Segacity, when conjecture is slow to light upon an offender, how- 
‘éver strongly colored, is, we fear, nut overcharged. ‘Too many of 
thuse to whom the care of youth im its tenderest stages is confided, 
are repembcied by their pupils with no other feelings than those of 
ridicule or dislike. Power is at all times a dangerous possession, and 
he who rules over children is apt to forget, in the absolute exercise 
of his authority, and the self-importance with’which it invests him;. 
that he may make impressibns on the ductile minds around him which‘ 
subsequent years cannot efface, and wound feelings which are just 
beginning to Llow, and may be nipped in the bud by the first 
breath of unhindness.* “ Months and years,” says oar, author, 
“have not effaced fron? my recollection the disgust whidi’Mr. P. 
took pains, as it were, to inspire. In the sane manner, frad I the 
ehxir vite, and could extend my existence into ages to come, ἢ 
should uever thmk of a subsequent preceptor without sentiments 
of gratitude, love, and admiration. When my anaster put his 
favorite ‘ Accidence’’ into my hands, he did it with such an air of 
Importance, as would have made me regard the book as a sacred 
talisman, had any body¥but himself beep the person who gave it to” 
me. He penciled out half a page at the begmping, which he bade 
me learn by heart, but as he took no ‘pains to ¢%plain the meaning 
of that which 1 had to‘commit to memory, it gave me no little 
difficulty to perfect myself in the lesson. How could it be other- 
wise! words and sounds which appear almost. unintelligible are 
not easily remembered, and if they be, ten to one but the order of 
them is coyfused and misplaced, and they are repeated without any 
association of the correspondmg sense! Noun, propouiny*verh, 
participle, which are declined, adverb, conjunction, &c. &c, which | 
are undeclined! What cau be more dificult than for a yéung. 
leamer to comprehend: the méaning .of such sentences? I could 
scarcely engrave thém on my memory, for yashiel ugderstanding 
them. But had my tutor informed me thatg@ygeerm ‘"declmed’ 
signifies the changé which. dgeurs at theéady vord, as musa, 
muse, and amo, amas, ME wrote Spat saeomgectined remain. 
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unchangeably the same ; had these, and similar explanations, been 4j 
vouchsafed, then [ should have found that 1 was adding to my fard <: 
of information by sttidying the rudiments of grammar.” p. 18. τιν, 
Several very” judicious remarks follow, on the best method af.” 
‘teaching pratnmar, arithmetic, &c. which might easily be reduced» 
to practice, as is shoavn when our author 15 removed by the inter- .. 
ference of ani uncle, to the care of Mr. H.a clergyman, :whose - 
method of at once enlightening the minds, and engaging thé afiegsi: 
tions of his pupils, is represented as carried to a degree of pert.” 
tion which others less fortunate in their plans, or the effects ΔΙ ΘΙ͂Ν" 
from them, may be inclined to consider as Utopian—for' privat 
education it is certainly most admirably adapted, the only iicasie® 
nience pertaining to it, is that it requires the master hithseff to see. 
the example to his pupils, of alt that he may wish them to attain. ἡ 
Under this gentleman’s care, our author recovers the graces and 
vigor of youth, which had been exchanged, through the ignorafice and 
ill-timec severity of Mr. P. for sullen passiveness, and mechanical 
plodding. He acquires a competent knowledge of the Greek and 
tin languages ;' of arithmetic, and genéral ‘reading —and sets off, 
after some little argument between his parents as to the mode of 
education best calculated to advance his interests, to a celebrated 
classical school. Eager for eminence, and confident of success, 
he acquits himself, in his first examimatior, highly to the satisfac- 
tion of his master, until he:is desired to make a copy of Latin 
verses, His declaration of inability is attributed to modesty, and an 
hour is allowed him for the invocation of the muse. “ Mr. H.” 


my examiner returned be fourid’ nothing on my Paper, but lines 


}demolishes the proed fate of visionary honors to which 
bag gered uced to a mere cypher ‘in the school, and 
Las ge i a ge 
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the’nost illitetate lad in the school, who could yet familiarise him- 
εἶ with the “4 Gradus ad Parnassum.” <A disappointment so 
severe naturally leads to an enquiry into the real value of the arg 
which the masters of these classical schools seem to consider 
“ although no science, fairly worth the seven.” That our readers 
may bi-enabled to judge, he shall state the arguments on which his 
Sepynon is founded. ‘“ When I was at *###*,” says he, “the business 
‘iaclasy, composed of boys from eleven to fourteen years of age, 
ΕΝ ισά entirely of the same subjects, week after week, without any 
ἀραιόν. .None but ancieht authors were read ; nothing but Greek 
‘gvammar, or Latin lines were committed to memory, no exercises 
imposed, but those which initiated them in e dead language, and 
aut of these, which were six in number during the week, four were 
to be varses. Hence the study of their native tongue, an acquaimtance 
with the history of their own country, religious instruction, and the 
science of arithmetic, were .esteemed too insignificant to be taken 
into consideration, and while a boy was flogged for his bad metre, ~. 
or wrong concord, he was not even questioned as to his proficiency 
in numbers, or knowledge οὗ modern events.—It was a matter of 
so much consequence to know that Romulus was the founder of 
Rome, that disgrace woyld follow an incorrect answer if the. query 
related to the year of his death ; but nobody was required;te" know 
even the name of England’s king, or the forms of its government. 
‘The youngest boy in the class must not be ignorant of the mytho- 
logy of the golden age, while the oldest. need give himself no 
trouble to learn what were the clouds of darkness which the sun 
of righteousness came on earth to dispel.” p, 157. 

It is this sameness af plan, applied alike to all degrees of intel- , 
lect, all varieties of.taste, that renders so large a portion of what is 
called Public Education positively useless,.as fag.as any application 
cap be made of it in after life. The reul utility of compelling 
young persons to cothpose Latin. verses and themes has i often 
questioned, and Milton and Locke, or Cicero and Quintilian, have 
been brought in as authorities accordingly as their respective 
opinions might strengthen, arguments for or againgt, its “being 
persisted ix = Milton condemits it, as,, forcing the empty, wits 
of children” to undertakings far beyond their power to do;well,.and. 
not of any value if they are done ill—but perhaps his reverenc or 

fia ον far; a3 if it were profa Ἶ to 


learning bere carries i 
suffer the seniblance of it to be sported with. Lacke equa 


demns it; but fordifferent and lesg,srarthy ἢ y all 
means,” says he, “obtain, if you.can, ‘that. yn t employed 
in making Latin themes and geclamations, ΑΗ ΜΗ οἱ ‘all verses 
of any kind.” But the reasda he gives for thi inyatiction, viz. that 


a poetic vein is more likely to"cause poverty and idleness, than to 
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gained besides enabling the ear to distinguish all the nicetieg git. 
beauties of rhythm. It peculiarly inculcates concisengag:ae* 
perspicuity,a choice of words, and a propriety of epithets which, tang * 
have a salutary effect upon every other species of writing in which: 
the young student may hereafter engage : but all these advantages 
may be purchased too dearly; in fact, by many they could never be 
purchased at all, and surely the labor of years, and those years the 
most valuable of human life, as being those which are the freest 
from humzn cares, is too great a price ‘to pay for an abortive 
attempt. It is πὶ making Latin verses and other compositions the 
principal feature in their plan of education, and insisting upon it 
that all shall make them ‘alike, whether their skul!s possess the 
poetic faculty or not, that the principal public schools im this 
country appear to us to be in fault. 4 

But there is still another subject of ‘complaint, much more 
serious In its nature and fatal in its cousequences, and which would 
not have so lung existed had it not been for that blind veneration 
of classical authors that will not admit of a line being blotted from 
their page, however impious or detestable the sentiment it may 
contain. Our author speaks on this topic in atone of virtuous 
indignation, which will suiely make its appeal to all who have the 
care of youth, particularly when they recOllect that he acknow- 
ledges himself to speak experimentally, to have bought his know- 
ledge with the Joss of innocence, and that he dates many of his 
subsequent sorrows to the errors of conducthe fell into, and the 
opinions he imbibed at *#*4##, avhere the study of vice .was 
sanctioned, and its practice rendered familiar; where punishments 
were merely applied pro ferma, and were in themselves of a 
ature calculated to εἴας. Αἰ]. rsmains of decent ahame, and 
generdus feeling. ἜΣ ον 

After speaking of the neglect of instruction in the doctrines of 
ChristiaupM%. or even the ordinations of the church, though a con- 
t obe@fence to ils outward forms is required in these public 
ogtg fie masters, of which are almost uniformly clergymen, 
ΠΥ ΠΗ thus proceeds: “ 1 speak on this subject with.regret, 
‘MA’ can only Tament over the mischief which results. from so 
erroneous a system ; but I can‘scarcely keep my temper within auv 
Bounds, when I reeall the melancioly and shocking depravity 
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which is nourished at ***** and elsewhere, by the free admission 
‘of Jicentious* books into the school. { mean classical books. 
, Where are publications in Enghsh, which, though infinitely Tess 
‘destructive to the morals of boys, than the Roman and Greek 

authors to which [ am allading, would veyy properly call dowa 
| the heaviest punishment upon him in whose hands they were found. 
"ἤθη Sy are not pernicious works in one latlguage to be put τοὶ 
Se ban, as well as those in another? The most abominable pas- 
; gates’ that have ever been printed in English cannot be compared 
ἀρ μη famous sentiments and details which we find in Greek 
($8 Latin. The productlons of Anacreon, Aristophanes, Horace, 
nd Juvenal, contain matter which it is shameful for an adult te 
allow himseif to read, and yet those are the books which are not 
only tolerated but encouraged amongst us. J declare I blush at 
the rceollection of passages which 1 have heard imy school-fellows 
reading to one another, while they chuckled at the licence which was 
granted them to pernse as much grossness as they pleased, 
provided that the authoy wrote in the languages of Greece or 
Rome. Luscious and warm descriptions, and voluptuous images, 
although they are unfit for the eyes of boyhood, are yet pardonable, 
comparatively speaking, provided that they keep within the bounds 
of nature aud delicacy, But the execrable sensualists whose 
infamous pages are open td bays ‘ in statu pupillan,’ kept *vithin no 
limits. Nothing was too filthy or too accursed for’ them to dilate 
upon; No mysteries were too sacred for them to investigate ; 
nothing was unforbidden which they did not transgress ; nothing in 
short was unveiled or untold, which ought to liave*been ‘kept out 
of sight, and outeof mention for cver. They gave names to what 


represented as the favorite of ‘emperors ;, Auactem 
Anacreou, binding hiv silver locks with rdsei,“iae 
example of how much old age: tnay retain of τον μον 

influence of ἃ convivial spirit 5. and Sh (ἐπε, <ipeage-S) 
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by a strange perversion of principle, shown as linked with an admix., 
ration and practice publicly avowed of the grossest vices. 

The author pext descants upon the method of no ει ον 
acquirement af this, species of knowledge. Bowing, as the masters” 
ofpublic schools do, to classical authorities, in almost every other 
instance, it is somewhat surprising that in this they persist i ung 
decidedly against the advice of one who was familiar ἢ 
business of tuition, and has conveyed his sentiments 08 a 
subject to posterity m a style-of purity and eloquence well calégid 
lated to set off the soundness of his argaments :—we mean Quin» 
lan, who uniformly speaks m terms of‘ reprehension against the. 
use of the rod, as indiscriminately applied. Our author's state-" 
ments on the subject are sufficiently strong and convincing, and 
it will not invalidate their force when we say that the only reason 
why we do not lay some of them before our’ readers, is ‘that the 
theme itself is scarcely fit for public discussion.— Altogether many 
valuable hints may be taken from, this small volume, and the 
author will, we doubt not, feel a. conscieus satisfaction in having 
rendered some service to society even by the acknowledgment of 
his own errors. 


ON THE SCIENCE | 
OF THE EGYPTIANS AND CHALDEANS. 


No. VIL. .. 

ine shown that the great Hebrew Lawgiver was as pro- 
Hig: skilled in chemistry and metallurgy, as Philo Judeus and 
Clemens Alexandrinus assert him to have been in Mathematics, 
arithmetic, and astronomy ; and having assumed, what 1 suppose 
ng one will deny, that Moses was indebted for his human learning to 
the Egvptians ; I shall proceed to speak of some scientific discove- 
rigs which have been attributed to the sagesof Egypt... 1. have 
Bo intention of souching for the reality of all of these discoveries. 
Sify readers will judge | for themselves of the credibility. which is 
due to the different statements, which I shall have to make on the 
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authority of vgrious writers. Upon the “whole, however, [ think 
that the examination of the subjects, which | propose to consider, 
may tend to throw light upon the early history of scieuce. 


. °** OF THE TRANSMUTATION OF METALS. 

I begin with the transmutation of metals; because of all the arts 
upknown to the moderns, and attributed to the Egyptians, the 
existence of tus is the ‘most doubtful and the most disputed. 
For my ovtn part ΓΞ am not inclined to put much faith in the 
assertions of alchemists; but since the really great Boerhaave has 
said, that the transmutation of the baser metals into gold ought not 
to be pronounced impossible, let us at least listen to the arguments 
vf those who contend that'the Egyptians possessed this art. 

It is argued, that we hate no just reason for concluding that this 
art never did, and never couldgexist, because it has never been 
practised in modern times. ‘There were many persons, who on 
similar grounds questionéd the effects of the burniug glass, the 
invention of which was atfributed to Archimedes by the Greeks, 
until ΔΙ. de Buffon removed the doubt by constructing the instru- 
ment. The moderns laughed at the Greeks for saying that the 
Egyptians, by placing eggs ‘in an oven, produced chickens from 
them ; but at length Δ]. Ttéaumur performed the same appareut 
muacile by the same simple means, and then it was acknowledged 
that there was no very good reason for laughing ut a fact, which 
did honor to the ingenious industry of an ancient people. The 
chemists of our days ha¥e made some discoverics, but perbaps 
fewer than some of them think. Nature has many secrets. He 
must be a bold man who says he knows them all, and he can 

,scarcely be a modest one, who fancies that of all the arts known 
to the ancients he is ignoraut of none. 

1. The Egyptians, it is contended, could not have possessed 
much gold, by any of the ordinary means by which that metal 1s’ 
obtained. The statements made by Diodorus Sicults ‘are disputed. 
It is denied that much gold dust is brought dowa by the Nile, or 
that gold is found deposited in.the slime. Neither is it true that 

ὑσγρῖ was ever rich in mines of gold. *’TPhe assertion of Ammian is 
absurd, when he says, aurum elictébunt Aigyplit ex omnibus 
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fere materiis, potissimum vero ex sazis omnis generis, et ex lima 
Nilotico. It was the policy of the kings of Egypt, say the writers 
whose arguments 1 am stating, to make it be believed that the 
country abounded in, mines of gold, im order to divert attention 
from the mighty mystery of the Hermetic art. 

2, The Egyptians could not have collected much golf by war 
or by commerce. The history of Sesostris is a fable. All the 
countries bordering on Egypt were poor. A people who bad no 
fleets of their own, who rarely quitted ‘ their native soil, and who 
Avoided strangers, were not Iikely to eurich themselves either by 
rommerce or by conquest. 

8, Whence then, itis asked, came the amazing wealth of Egypt? 
See in Herodotus and Diodorus what is said of the building of the 
great pyramid: $60,000 men were. employed during 30 years in 
raising that stupendous fabric. ‘The gxpense of the work must 
have been enormous ; and one vegy singular 7fem is mentioned by 
the Greek historians. ‘The charge for garlick and onions for the 
workmen amounted to 1600 silver talents, about G00,00U pounds 
sterling. What prodigious sums must bdve Leen expended on the 
temples, on the labyrinth, on the Jake Meeris? The golden circle 
which surrounded the spacious tomb of Osymandias, and which 
was one cubit.in breadth aud $65 in Grcumference, argues a pro- 
fusion of wealth of which we cannot form any adequate idea. 
. Such indeed was the abundance of gold and silver, that the hunter 
formed his weapons, and the laborer his tools of these metals. 
But the question still remaims unanswered—whence came thi» 
abundance of gold and stiver? It is in Yam that the Greck Insto- 
uiuns talk of mines. Where did they exist? How does it happen 
that neither curiosity nor cupidity can discover any traces of them 
iu the Egyptian territory ? 

4. It appears that the Persian kings carried away all the gold 
which they could tind in Egypt. When Herodotus was in that 
¢ountry during the reign of Artaxerxes, there seems to have been 
very little gold in the possession of the inhabitants. But the 
second Ptolemy had not been long upon the throne before the 
wealth of Egypt became agam the wonder of the world. The 
treasures amassed by that Rrince exceed all calculation, and he 
exhibited such riches on the day of his pomp, as Rome in all her 
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glory never beheld collected together. Athenans has given us a 
very long and detuiled account of this pomp. The golden plate, ‘ 
which was used for the feast, without counting any of the objects 
to be meutioned presently, amounted im weight to 10,000 talents, 
{about 1,380,000 Lib.) and was besides adornedl with all sorts of 
precious stones. When the procession went forth through the 
streets of Alexandria, the attention of the spectators was attracted, 
from sun-rise to suu-set, by a continued blaze of gold and jewels. 
It would be much too lung to enumerate the goblets, bowls, . 
basons, vases, censers, thyrsi, trophies, images, statues, columns, 
and altars of gold, which succeeded each other in rapid and 
dazzling guccession, . We may however remark two golden eagles 
15 cubits in heizht, G4 syits of armour, 20 shields, 100 beds, 200 
tripods, all of gold; besides 3200 golden crowns, 80 of which 
were adorned with the most costly gems. Then came the most 
extraordinary object of this extraordinary pomp. If this object, 125 
cubits in length, and six in thickness, were all cased in gold, as 
Atheneus indicates to have, been the fact, it would be vain to 
calculate the value. The procession was closed by Ptolemy and 
his Queen, drawn in golden cars. Let us next hear what Josephus 
says of the price, which this,same Ptolemy paid for the Greck 
translation of the Peutateuch. Besides the rewards bestowed on 
the High Priest and the 72 interpreters, the king of Egypt made 
such presents to the Jews for the service and decoration of their 
temple, as excced all other examples of princely munificence. 
Among these presents may be remarked 100 golden talents (about 
U4, goo. 5) for offering a sacrifice—2O golden basons adorned with 
jewels—a golden δία for the show-bread. ‘This table was two 
cubits in length, one in breadth, and one and a half in height, nor 
would it be easy to estimate the value, so beautiful were the 
ornaments, and so rics the materials. Here fruits and flowers 
were imitated by gems.of every hue. A vine interwoven among , 
the sculptured work hung round in festoons ; and the tendrils of 
this vine, drawn out of the golden branches into curling wires, 
were so light and so fine that they trembled in the breeze. A 
golden crown was worked on tht borders ‘of the table ; rods set 
with precious stones ran along the edges ; ; anda zone of stars, that 
sent forth the rays of the ruby, the diamond, and the emerald, 
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encircled the whole. Josephus insinuates in vaing that Ptolemy 
was guided by picty alone in this singular transaction. No motive 
of religion, or even of policy, appears to have influenced his conduct- 
He wished to display his magnificence to Judea, to Egypt, and to 
the world. Jle gave as much for one book as would have purchased’ 
a million. 

How, sav the writers to whom I refer, did Ptolemy Philadelphus 
acquire these riches ? The mines of Peru, of Mexico, and of India, 
avould have searcely supplied, within a period of less than fifty years, 
the treasures in goldand precious stoves, which were amassed by the 
two first Ptolemics. There is no other way of accounting for this 
sudden accumulation of wealth, add the same authors, than byesuppos- 
ing, that the priests of Egypt had preserved by tradition the great 
secret of the Hermetic art, and had imparted it to the Gi arcek 
ae who relieved them from the Persian yoke. 

. Itis well known, continue these authors, that the Egyptian 
priests conccaled their knowledge from the vulgar, and that for this 
purpose they not only employed hicrog|vphical writing and a sacred 
language, Lut communicated their scientific discoverics to the 
initiated through the medium of enigmas, fables, and ullegories. 
With respect to the art of making gold, if such an art really existed, 
the wisdom of concealing it cannot be questioned ; and it must be 
confessed that the singular care with which the Egyptians of the 
higher orders veiled their knowledge frog: the public, can hardly 
be accounted for, if it were only their object to hide their specu- 
lative opinions from the people. ‘The (zreeks and Romans, who 
rarely understood the mystcrious mythology of the I:gyptians, 
altered and embellished it after their own manner. Still hewever 
some of them saw through the οἷοι, and explained in a rational 
and philosophic manner those enigmatical fables, which the 
vulgar took im the literal sense, and considered as the recorded 
truths of sacred history. But most of these fables were nothing 
else than allegories, relating to various subjects, both physical 
and metaphysical—to astronomy, to agriculture, to chemistry, 
and to the wature of the gods. The absurd system of Kuhe- 
mnerus was invented to please the successors of the pretended 
son of Ammon; and it was probably adopted by later Pagans, 
who desired to flatter those Emperors of the Romans, who 
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aspired to the honors of the apotheosis. The Egyptian priests 
‘were possibly not sorry to explain, according to this system, 
the origin of profane theology; but the doctrine of Euhemerus is 
now as generally as it is justly exploded.» The mythology of 
‘Egypt was nothing else than an allegorical or cmblematical 
account of the system of science and of nature. In this account, 
it 1» contended, the chemical discoveries of the Egyptians ought to 
have had thei place. kyery person, who knows any thing about 
ancieut mythology, is of course acquainted with the writings of 
Sallust the philosopher. We ought then to cxamine, if among 
the fables, which Sallust would have called mzred, there be any, 
which selate to our subject. The writers whose arguments | 
continue to state, are of opinion that the story of Jason and the 
Golden l'leece is precisel} in point. This is a mixed fable, which 
is astronomical in one s&nse, and chemical in another; but this 
fable ss of Egyptian, not of Greek mvention. The position of the 
ship Argo in the heavens would render this assertion evident, were 
we even without the aut jority of Plutarch for saying, that this 
constellation is of Egyptian origin. Cazopus, the great star at the 
helm, is not visible beyond 35°.-N. L. Now the chemical sense 
of the fable, say the alchemists, is so clear, that some ancient Greck 
author, of whom Suidas, according to his custom; probably bor- 
rowed the language, thus expresses himself-—2¢pusdueAnoy δέρας---ο 
τοῦτο δὲ οὐχ we ποιητικῶς φέρεται, ἀλλὰ βιβλίον ἦν ἐν δέρμασι γεγραμ.-" 
μένον, περιέχον ὅπως δεὶ γίνεσθαι διὰ χημείας χρυσὸν---οἰάδθη Fleece—. 
this is not what ἐξ is poetgcally said to be, but if was a book written 
on skins, containing the mode of making gold by the aid of chemis- 
ry. The alchemists have explained what was meant by the 
dragon, and the oxen with brazen feet, which guarded the golden 
fleece; nor js their explanation avithout some show of plausibility : 
but I wourles that théy have neglected to citc ‘a passage in Hesiod 
about Medea, and another passage in Apollonius Rhodius, m which , 
it is said that the ram which cawied Phrixus was converted into 
sold by Mercury. 

6. But it is positively asserted, that the art of making gold was 
taught in Egypt; and that this art, which was known at Rome in 
the time of Augustus, was practised ‘there ia the reign of Caligula. 
Jt is true that the process, as carried on at Rome, appears.to have 
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been mmperfect ; but sul the fact remains, that gold was made. 
This assertion is founded on the respectable testimony of Phony. 
aurum faciendi est eliam una ratio ex auri-pigmento; invitave- 
ratque spes Catum,: Princtpem avidissimum aur: ; quamobrem 
jussit excoqgui magnum pondus ; ut plane fecit aurnm excellens ; sed 
fa parvt ponderis, ut detrimentum sentiret, illud propler avari-_ 
tiam expertus ; quamquam auri-pigments libra XLV per mutaren= 
tur. (1.. 34. 4) Suidas appeais to have copied the followi ing 
article from some older Greek author—spypeln—f τοῦ ἀργύρου καὶ 
᾿χουσοῦ κατασκευὴ, Hs τὰ βιβλία διερευνησάμενος ὁ “ιοκλητιεινὸς, ἕκαυτε, 
διὰ τὰ νεωτερισβέντα Αἰγυπτίοις,---“Διοκλητιανῷ---τούτοις ἀνημέρως καὶ 
Δοινικῶς ἐχρήσατο" ὅτι δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ χημείας χρυσοῦ καὶ ἀργύρου τοῖς 
παλαιοῖς γεγραμμένα βιβλία διερευνησάμενος, ἔχαυσε, πρὸς τὸ μηκέτι πλοῦ- 
τον Αἰγυπτίοις ἐκ τῆ: τοιαύτης προσγίνεσθαι ἐέχνης, μηδὲ χρημάτων αὐτοὺς 
δαῤῥοῦντας περιουσίᾳ τοῦ λοιποῦ Ρωμαίοις ἀνταίρειν. Chemistry (or 
more properly, what we generally mean by alchemy ;)}—?the confec- 
tion of silver and gold, of which Diocigtian having sought out the 
books, caused them to be burnt, on accquyt of the innovations that 
might be attempted against him by the Egyptians, whom he had 
roughly and cruelly treated ; and having therefore sought out the 
books written by the ancients concerning the chemical: confection 
of gold and silver, he caused them to be burnt, in order that the 
Egyptians might neither procure wealth by this art, nor growing 
bold from shee opulence, afterwards recgft from the Romans. 

7. It is well known that much of the leaning of the school of 
Alexandria was transmitted to the Arabians; and it would seem 
that the Arabians had preserved some traditions concerning the 
existence of an art, by which the baser metals were converted into 
gold. Without appealing to the emerald table of Hermes, or to 
the treatises on ) alchemy ascribed to Avicenna and Geber, which 
are probably ail forgenes, we cannot doubt that the first alche- 
nists, who appeared i in Europe, took not only their nomenclature, 
but their absurd metaphors and allegories from the Arabians. 
Thus Raymond Lully employs the curious corruptions recface, 
adalphar, &ic.; and talks of drowning the dragon ‘of the Arabian 
desatt,. in the ΑΕ sea, or the dead sea, ἴ forget which. It may 
‘have possibly happened with this art, as with some others, that it 
once existed, and has been lost. . Roger Bacon believed in the pos- 
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sible transmutgtion of: the baser metals into gold ; and his reason- 
ing amounted to this—Since carriages have been moved without 
the aid of animals—since boats have been impelled through the 
water without oars or sails—smce men haye been transported 
‘through the air—since very distant and very winute objects may 
be made perfectly clear to vision by means of glasses—and since 
the effects of thunder have been produced by a few grains of pow- 
der—how can it se contended that the transmutation of metals 18 
impossible ? In every one of these instances Bacon spoke of what 
had no exisfence in his own time, He had thetefore reccived the’ 
knowledge which le possessed of various arts from tradition, when 
those args themselves had ceased for ages to be cultivated. Time 
has indeed renewed the existence of all of them, with the exception 
of that by which the baser'metals were converted into gold. ‘The 
contemporaries of Roger Bacon were greatly mistaken when they 
argued, that what was uot done in their days could never have been 
done, unless, as some of them thought, by the aid of magic. We 
have iow steam-boats, ba) Sous, telescopes, and microscopes; and 
we smile at the ignorance of ‘our ancestors, who believed that 
Hacon’s assertions could only be. verified by the assistance of the 
devil. But are we sure that we are much wiser ourselves, when 
we pronounce the art of making gold to be utterly fallacious, and 
the practice of it impossible, merely because we have not discovered 
aa s we 
8. It has been asserted, that the art of making gold was never: 
heard of until after the tixge of Constantine, and that in fact it was 
never any thing better than the dream of some idle spirits in the 
dark ages. But the passage, which has been quoted from Pliny, 
contradicts this assertion ; andthe following passage in Manilius 
(who florished in the, time of Augustus) evidently refers to the 
Elermetic art. ; eel! 
* —scrutarit caca metalla, 

Depositas et opes, terraque exureré venas, 
Materiemque manu certa duplicarier arte. 


y. The ancient Egyptians cultivated the sciences for more than 


tifteencenturies. Themoderns have not been em ployed quite so long. 
iu the same pursuits. It seems strange then that they should fancy 
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that they have advanecd much further, You say, you can do aif 
that the ancients could do in chemistiy.and a great deal more. 
Perhaps not so much as you think. Can you compose a cement, 
which shall be as har and as durable as the stones it unites? You 
cannot ; but you contemn so vulgar and mechanical a secret. Can 
you ΒΕΓ glass malleable? You cannot; and therefore vou say 
that the thing is impossible. But Dio Cassius affirms that this 
was achieved in the time of Tiberius, who cruelly ordered the 
fabricator to be put to death. Pliny, if is trae, expresses a doubt 
about the fact, but he admits thatthe report aboutit was very general. 
The Arabians certainly believed that the Egyptians possessed the 
art of making glass flexible ; and Jén Abd Alhokm mentions glass 
that would bend and not break, among the articles enclosed by 
Saurid in the western pyramid. It is well‘known that glass at a red 
heat is perfectly ductile ; and that when ¢he process of refrigeration 
is carried on slowly, the glass is less fragile than when the same 
process is conducted too rapidly. Jn qrder to render the vitreous 
‘matter vet less brittle when cooled, the Yorkmen mix the ox\d of 
lead with it, while it is yet in a state of fusion. Tow then can we 
be positive, that some other combination might uot render glass as 
malleable as gold? Pliny meutions another fact, about which he 
expresses no doubt at all. ‘The Egyptians dipped a piece of white 
linen or cotton, prepared for the purpose, in a boiler, and drew it 
, Out again dved with various colors, according to the pattern desigued 
by the artist. You cannot do ths. Wilf you therefore deny the 
fact? Prosper Alpin says, that on opening an ancient Egyptian 
tomb, he found a sprig of rosemary as well preserved as the day it 
was pulled. Perhaps you will say that Prosper Alym did not tell 
truth ; and that no chemical preparation can preserve the vegetable 
life of the branch cut off from the parent stock. ‘This will certainly 
be the"*gasiest way of disposing of lus testimony, ‘which might 
otherwis@gembarrass you. But what have {you to say about the 
mummies Will you engage to embalm a dead body, that shall not 
Higuider into dust during the lapse of twenty centuries ? 
fa siaying thus arranged, and set off, with what advantage I could, 
he arguments of ‘lias who think that the ancient Egyptians were 
Ἶ possessed of the art of conveiting the baser metals into gold, 1 shall 
leaive my readers to decide the question for themselves. Jor my 
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own part, though Ido not believe that the art of making gold has 
ever been known in modern times, yet T will not say that it never 
could exist. I leave this sentence to be pronounced by those, who 
have cither more knowledge, or less modesty than Boerhaave. 


OF THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 


Ina former number of the Classical Journal I stated it as my 
opinion, that Liomer todk the idea of the shield of Achilles from a 
model which he had seen in Egypt. Μ, Goguet thought that this 
model existed in Asia; and he expresses his belief that Homer had 
never beer: in Egypt. But this opinion is contrary to that both of 
Diodorus Siculus and of Plutarch. We may observe that the con- 
stellations of the Wai gnd of Orion were depicted on the shield 
with the Sun and Moor = ‘This seems to refer to Egyptian mytho- 
logy. The Sun was the symbol of Osiris, and the Moon of Isis. 
Orion was the constellation of Horus, and the Wain of Typhon, 

Sut itis of little im 1tance to my general argument, whether 
the model, from whitl? Honfer took bis idea of the shield of 
Achilles, was seen by the poet at ‘Thebes or at T'sidon. Iam 
suustied in agreeing with M. Goguct, that the model could not 
have been found among tle Greeks. [118 however very surprising, 
that such a model should have existed at all, at a period when, 
according to our modern philosophers, the arts and sciences were 
in their iufancy. WSthout speaking of the sculpture, we may 
remark that the combination, the soldering, and the coloring ofthe 
metals could not bhav¥/been éffected without a great knowledge of 
metallurgy, ‘There were four metals employed—brass, (or rather 
bronze,) tin, silver, and gold. The figures of men, animals, Xc. 
must have been first carved, or cast, and then soldered upon the 
plane of the slueld, or else infaid. Some of the objects must have 
been soldered upireephers : as the silver balustrade round the vine- 
yard—the grapes on the vines, &c. But the most extraordinary 
part of the whole is the coloring of the metals. Jesides white, 
and yellow,: and shades of brown, which the metals might them- 
selves have produced without the aid of art, other colors are 
distinctly marked and mentioned. » First the color of blood, ‘which 
Homer denotes by a word, which the translators choose to render 
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black. But Homer, though blind in his old age, had, had the use 
of his eyes in his youth, and therefore he could never have 
fancied that blood is black, ‘The word μέλας sigmfies durk- 
colored. In the Odyssey, Llomer, m speaking of a fountain, uses 
the words μέλαν ὕδωρ. .\re ue therefore to conclude, that this 
Water was as black as mk? Surely not. ‘The epithet simply 
implies that the colour was dark ; and when it is applied to blood, 
it indicates that the color of the blood was dark-red, or purple. 
The mantle of Fate was red, the grapes were purple, and 
the oxen were dun. Now hew were these colors ta be pro- 
duced by the four metals mentioned above? It is well kuown that 
oxygen Is necessary to the developement of caloric ; and peyhaps 
it is not less so to the developement of the lucid principle. Cer- 
tain it is at least, that metals are colored hy oxydation ; ; that as to 
say, they are colored as they absorb oxygeh, either in conscquence 
of the application of heat, or of the application of ar acid. But 
here two difficulties occur—how could the colors required be 
given to the metals in question by oxydatinf, them ?—and how could 
those colors be rendered fixed? The dun‘color of the oxen amght 
be rendered by the bronze baving a more than usual proportion of 
copper mixed with the tin. For the red mantle, the tin might, by 
very great heat, be brought to assume the appearance of a ruby- 
colored vitrification. ‘The same metal being placed in a dissolu- 
tion of gold, will take from the precipitate of the gold a purple 
color; but this color requires to be fixed. ‘M. Goguet says the 
grapes might have been of steel; but Homer has enumerated 
the metals employed ; and if we quit his huthority, we may say 
any thing we please. I admire the pretty colored engraving, which 
M. ,Quatremére has Jately published of the shield of Achilles; 
bet [ think it rather too gaudy. ‘The description of the shicld 
seems certainly to indicate, that chemistry and. metallurgy must 
have been farther advanced before the days of Homer, than the 
fnoderns are generally disposed to allow. Even Goguet, who 
thought that the Phoenicians had not sufficient nautical skill to have 
sailed from Spain to Britain, yet testifies’ his admiratioif of the ast, 
whych could have produced such a work as the shield of Achilles. 
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THE MARINER’S COMPASS, 


The mvention of the Mariner’s compass is gencrally atuibuted 
to Flavio Gioja of Amalfi, who lived in the 14th century. That 
this Gioja improved the compass may be easily admitted; but ἢ 
think it impossible to achvowledge him for its inventor, One 
Brunet, in his old Ficuch, gives the following curious description 
of a magnet which had been shown to him in the 15th century 
by Roger Bacon—La magnete pierre laide et noire ou ele fers 
volontiers se juint, Von touche ob une uiguillet, et en festue Con 
Jischie. Puis Con mette en Caigue, et se tient dessus, εἰ la pointe se 
torne contre l'estuile, quand la nuit fut tembrous, et Con ne voit 
estuile ne lune, poet limariner tenir droite vote. ‘This old French 
is at least intulhgible ; ahd 1 wished to give it in the original ortho- 
graphy. But the marmer’s compass was known before the time of 
lioger Bacon. ‘Fake the following verses, which were written in 
the J2th century, as a pfoof: 

Un pe qui mentir ne peut 
Par la vertu de la mariniere, 
Une pierre laide et bruniere 

Ou li fers volontiers se joint, 
Out, si esgardent le droit point ; 
Paice une aguille ont touchee, 
Et en Festus Pon couchée 

Ein ἴτε le mettent suns plus, 

Et le fYstus la tiennent dessus. 
Puis se tourne (a pointe toute 
Contre festoile, si sans doute, 
Que ja nul hom n’en doutera, 
Neja.por rien‘ne faussera ; 
Quand.Ja mer est obscure et brune 
Quand ne voit ne estoile ne lune, 
Dont font a Caguille allumer, 
Puis n'ont its garde d’esgarer, 
Contre Pestotle va la pointe. 


But it seems difficult to imagine that the properties of the 
magnetic needle were first discovered m the 12th century—in an 
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-age of intellectual darkuess. Is it not more probable, that the use 
and hnowledge of the magnet were brought from the Hast? Sonte 
writers have fancied that the Greeks and Romans were no strangers 
to all the properties of ,the magnet. Albertus Magnus has indeed 
appealed to a passage in the treatise de lapidibus attributed to 
Aristotle, ,which would leave no doubt on the subject, were 
that treatise genuine. 1 shall have to speak afterwards of the 
testimony of Albertus ; but in the mean time | must observe, that 
though the Greeks and Romans knew that the magnet attracts 
iren, vet beyond this their hnowledge does not appear to lave gone. 
We are therefore under the necessity of admitting, cither that the 
polarity of the ‘magnetic needle was happily and wond¢rfully 
discovered by the Europeans, at a period when they were plunged 
in the grossest ignorance, or that the know fedge of this important 
fact was conimunicated to them by the Owentalists. But had the 
discovery been made by the Europeans, it is strange that the name 
of the inventor should’ remain unknown... The Cardinal de Vitry, 
who wrote about the year 1200, seems office that the western 
nations were indebted to the Indians for the knowledge of this 
curious secret of nature. He attiibutes the properties of the load- 
stone to the diamond; and this mistake only serves to show, that 
the Luropeans had heard of the virtues of the magnet, before they 
well knew what the magnet was. -ddamas in India reperilur, 
says the Cardinal ; ferrum occulta quadam watura ad se trahit. 
Acus ferrea postquam adamantem contigerit, ad stellam septen- 
trionalem, qua velut axis firmamenti altis oergentibus non movelur, 
semper convertitur, unde valde necessuria est navigantibus. 
‘Nhat the poles of the magnetic needle, when it can turn freely, 
are always nearly directed to the poles of the earth, is a fact with 
which the Bramins assert that their ancestors were acquainted from 
remote antiquity. ‘The Chinese nvake a similar pretension. ‘The 
author of the Spectacle de la Nature says, that the Indians and 
Whinese knew nothing of the magnetic needle, until they were 
informed of its propertics by Marco Paolo. It is then singular 
cnough that this traveller should be generally supposed to have 
kngwn nothing on the subject himself, until he had. visited the 
East. I may be told, that the Orientalists obtained their know- 
ledge from the Europeans, and then forged histories to prove that 
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they were ingebted for this Knowledge to their ancestors alone, 
his mode of reasoning is, I believe, not uncommon; but I can- 
not think it either just or candid. In the case before us we have 
evidence which deserves attention. In the Chinese Chronicle, 
which was compiled by the late Emperor Kign-Long, it is stated 
that the Emperor Jfoaug-t2, who lived more than 2000 years 
before our wra, caused acar to be constructed, upon which a 
figure was placed, and this figure always pointed to the south, 
whatever night be the direction in which the car was driven. It is 
likewise Peconic μι the Chinese annals, that a similar car was 
constructed in the time of Hien-toung, about 1000 years ago. It 
seein, pretty evident, that the figure must have been fixed upon a 
magnetic rod of iron, which could turn freely round, lke the 
needle in the marimer’sycompass. This rod would always point, 
when it rested, ἐμεθλ τι south; and it would depend on the 
artist to make the figure poit either to the one pole, or to the 
other, as he chose. New this fact is not related as if it were 
intended to prove to ΝΕ Europeans, that the Chinese had been 
acquainted with the magnetic needle from remote autiquity. A 
story forged for this purpose .would most probably have repre- 
sented the figure as always pointing to the north; and some 
allusion at least would have been made to the magnet. Lut there 
is nothing of this. The circumstance ts simply mentioned; and it 
is left to the reader to account for it as he can. ; 

If the properties of the magnetic needle were known from‘té+ 
mote antiquity to thep Indians and the Chinese, we can hardly 
suppose that the Egyptians and the Phoenicians were ignorant of 
them. M. Goguet indeed tells us, that the Phoenicians were so 
little skilled in navigation that they never ventured tosail from the 
coast of Spain, whither they had certainly penetrated, to the 
British islands. “f¥eMearned author finds tin for the Greeks and 
Phoenicians in Asia and Africa ; and the Casseterides may be any 
where but on the coast of Cornwall. This opinion evidently pro- 
ceeded from the contempt in which M. Goguet held the attain- 
ments of the’ Egyptians and Phoenicians im nautical affairs. But 
we have too many proofs that the Pheenicians must have had a 
diiect communication both with Sdéath-Britain and with Ireland, to 
be swayed by the sentiments of this learned but prejudiced writer. 
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There can however be no question at all, that the Pheenicians 
sailed beyond the pillars of Hercules. I shall say nothing here of 
the Atlantis of Plato, or of the American tribes, whose dialects, 
according to Mr. Adams, contain many words that are pure 
Phoenician, and whose religion bears so much resemblance to that 
of the eastern idolaters. It 1s sufficient to remark, that the Pheoe- 
nicians made voyages which were so long, and which must have been 
so perilous, that it is difficult to imagine that they were really 
unskilful uavigators. We are told by modern authors, however, 
that these navigators had no other guides than tlicir knowledge of 
the coasts, and the observation of the stars in the constellations of 
the Wain and of Ursa Minor. But when the Phoenicians, con- 
ducted the fleets of Solomon to Ophir—when they navigated the 
Indian Ocean, it was surely not by obserping the northern con- 
stellations that they reached the shores df Taprobana. In the 
time of Pharaoh Nechos a fleet sailed from the Red Sea, and 
returned to Egypt by‘the Mediterranean... ‘The navigators of this 
fleet must have doubled the Cape of Good Glope, where only one 
of the seven stars of the Waiu can be seen, and where Ursee Minor 
is never visible at all. 

With respect to the opinion of Goguet, who thought that the ᾿ 
Phoenicians had gever reached the shores of Britain, merely because 
he likewise thought that their nautical skill was, insufficient to 
carry them thither, I so entirely differ from it, that 1 believe that 
they extended their voyages to the North far beyond the British 
isles, even to the neighbourhuod of the Arctic circle. Pytheas of 
Marseille, who tlorished before the time of Alexander, pretended 
that he had sailed so far to the North that at the summer solstice 
the sun did pot set at all. Strabo treats this account as an idle 
tale: and indeed itis little probable that the Greeks, or any of their 
colonists, fitted outa fleet, or evena ship, for the purpose of 
exploring the northern ocean, The Greek historians would not 
have passed over euch an undertaking in silence. But there can be 
little doubt, think, that the voyage which Pytheas described, 
must have been made. A navigator who had never quittdd the Medi- 
t nean, could scarcely have fancied, that the“sun does not set 

‘fhe summer solstice in the Arctic regions. Besides, the account 
ofthe land discovered seems to indicate that the navigators must 
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have approached the coast of Iceland. But who were these 
navigators? Not the Greeks, because their historians βα nothing 
of such an expedition. 1 conclude therefore, that the Phoenicians, 
the ablest mariners of the ancient world, were those to whom the 
honor of the enterprise should be attributed. * 

‘Is it too much for the jealous pride of modern science to admit, 
that the Egyptians and Phcenicians might have possessed an instru- 
ment resembling the marmer's compass? Albertus Magnus, who 
florished ip the 1Sth century, has cited a passage from a treatise attri- 
buted to Aristotle. This passage probably did not come from the 
pen of the Stagiite, but was translated from the Arabic by Albertus. 
Certah: it is that such a treatise, purporting to be a version of Aris- 
totle, still exists in the,Arabic language. The words, as Albertus 
gives them, run pean. tar magnetis crjusdam est, cujus virtus 
haprelendesi ferrum est ad zoron, hac est septentrionalem, et hoc 
utuntur nauta; angulus vero alius magnetts illi oppositus trahit ad 
uphron, id est polum mekdionalem, et si approximes ferrum versus 
angulum zoron convertit $e ferrum ad zoron, et si ad oppasitum an- 
gulum approximes, convertit se directe ad aphron. I conceive that 
this sentence conveys the sense of some ancient Oriental tradition con- 
cerving the magnet and theemagnetic needle. ‘The words zoron and 
aphron have generally been considered as barbarous terms, which 
cannot be traced to any politelanguage. The cclebrated Andres, in his 
history of literature, holds a different opinion. He says that these 
are corruptions from the Arabic words giarun, a hot wind, and avrun, 
the north, Itisnot alway % easy to tell what wordsare meant, when: au- 
thors employ European characters for the expression of Oriental 
sounds; but I cannot think the guess of Signor Andres a very happy 
one. M r. Hager says, quantunque is non abbia Jfinora trovato che 
giarun si msi per it merigzio® ‘aor, o colla nunnazione, avrun, ¢ 
parola Araba, la quale, secondo i due pid celebri lessicografi 

Arabi, vuol dire settentrione ; ὁ zohr,o zuhr, ἐ altresi un termine 
Arabo, che significa meriggio, siccome zohar io cuol dire in 
Ebraico. That the two poles were named zoran and aphron in 
Arabic is confirmed by the testimon ny of Vincent de Beauvais, who 
lived in the 15th century, and who is’ cited by Mr. Hager; But 1 
think this last writer would have hardly ventured on the explanation 
which he offers of these words, had he seen the passage which | 
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have quoted from Albertus Magnus, who says that Loron signifies 
the ποτ; and aphron the south. ‘There can be no doubt that pr 


signifies the north, and that if we add the fenwan, w> may pro- 
a 


nounce al-avron. Again, if the word ,gb be read 4b we may 
pronounce tsaran, though an Arabian would probably pronounce 
dhsuran, This word signifies the middle of the day. But Mr. 
Hager’s explanation directly contradicts the assertion of the 
Arabian author from whose treatise Albertus quotes. ‘Though it 
be true, that a/-avr, or al-avron, signifies the north, it also signi- 
fics heat; and a hot wind 15 called ys! in Arabic. But this was 


also the ancient name of the sun in the same language, and 
accordingly it bears that signification ene book of Job. | 
would however rather consider 5] as the jradical letters in Aphron 


or perhaps only ς It is true that we shall find ne word either 


in Arabic or Hebrew, which gives us a4;ame for the south under 
this form; but let us observe that a 1 pharah, signifies to 
be fruitful; the country of the south, to which the fleets of 
Solomon sailed, was called DYN Ophir; the name of Aphrica, 
or Africa, was chosen for the hottest portion of the globe; and an 
inhabitant of that country was called 4fer. The Egyptian words 
equivalent to ὁ ἥλιος and to 6 νότος were phre aud phres. With 
respect to the word zoron, I believe it to have been really an 
ancient Arabic word. “Wd 15 clearly a formative from “Vi or Wt; and 
at Job xxxvul. 9. we have the following wonls—FIBID NIN VTS 
MpPsO NID) — out of the south cometh the whirlwind, and 
cold out of thenorth. Upon the whole then I am inclined to think, 
that aphron and zoron ought not to be considered as words coined 
by Albertus, and adopted by Vincent, in the 15th century. They 
seem to be really of Oriental origin. 

Mr. Hager observes, that Renaudot and :Azuni are mistaken 
when they state that the Orientalists call the mariner’s compass by 
a name resembling the Italian word bussola. La bussola, says he, 
chiamasi ora kible name (xol3 als) © chibre name ( xls yas) 


ort, hutub nume (Ui wb3) wh quelle tre lingue (Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian): siccome in Cinese si dice ora kepuon, ora loking, 


4 
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6 sci-nan, per nudla dire di altrt popolt Oricytali. [cannot con- 
firm Mr. Hlager’s statement from my own knowledge, but le refers 


I03 
to Merinshi. Certainly, however, 33} a-Autub is the name of the 


polar star m Arabic; and kutub name appears to signify that 
which tells or indicates the polar star. I have*not been able to find 
ilie Chinese words, which Mr. Hager has adduced, in the dic- 
tionary of De Guignes ; but this may be my fault. It can scarcely 
however be doubted, that the Chinese were acquainted with the 
polarity of the magnetic needle from remote antiquity. (Martini 
Histor, Sinic. L. # Maila Hist. Gén. de la Ghine. see also Bar- 
row’s Travels, Vol. 3.) 

Frpm the observations which { have already made, T think it must 
be admitted that the ancient Orientalists were acquainted with the 
use of the marmer’s : comfass, or with an instrument which was similar 
to it. Shall we say that the Chinese were the inventors of this 
mstrument? ‘Their claims are more ancient than those of the 
Arabians ; but yet I cent bring myself to believe that China 
was the cradle of the se¥ences. It is made quite clear by Gaubil, 
that the Chinese had observed an eclipse of the Sua 2155 years 
before Christ ; and that their astronomical charts of very ancient date 
contained many stars, which are invisible without the help of the 
telescope. But though they could calculate eclipses, and secm to 
have known the periods in which some of the planets revolve round 
the Sun; yet their knowledge seems always to have been mised 
with so much ignorance, that 1 aim led to think that it was chiefly 
vbtamed from foreignssources, and that they never were dis-« 
tinguished for their progress in the sciences. 

In the afials of the Egyptians we meet with litle to authorise 
us to suppose that they were acquainted with the polarity of the 
needle, if we can believe that ao scientific a people could have been 
ignorant of a fact, which was not unknown to other Oriental 
nations. There are however some circumstances, which indicate 
that the Egypuans were really no strangers to this fact; but, like 
othe: secrets of their science, it must be looked at through the veil 
of allegory." Dr. Greaves found a magnet, formed in the shape 
of a beetle, on the breast of “ἃ mummy. Now we know thut the 
beetle was a solar type; and the use of this magnet had been 
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undoubtedly to poist north and south, and thus served to indicate 
to its possessor, when the Sun came to the meridian. We learn from 
Plutarch, that the north was the region of Typhon, and the south 
that of _Horus—that the Great Bear was the constellation of the 
former, and Orion that of the latter, But Plutarch tells us, that 
the loadstone was called the bone of Horus, and the iron the bone, of 
Typhon. 115 further remarkable, that the poets almost always put 
Qrion and the Great Bear in opposition, though the relative positions 
of these two constellations do not strictly correspond with this sup- 
posed hostility. Hear Euripides, fon, 1152: , ‘ 


πλειάϑμὶν ἥει μεσοπόρου δι᾽ αἰθέρος, 
“Ὅτε ξιφήρης 'Ὠρίων, ὕπερθε δὲ ἢ 
"Aputos στρέφουσ᾽ οὐραῖα χρυσήρει πόλω. 


Why is Orion called ξιφήρης’ Why he represented with a 
sword which he points to the north? Why does the Latin noet 
term him ferroque minaz? Is it meant that Onon, or Horus, 
having wrested the iron from 'Typhon, afys points it against him? 
Homer, after remarking that the Bear tu¥n's round the pole, adds, 
καὶ τὸν ᾿Ωρίωνα δοκεύει. The scholiast says that the Bear always 
contemplates Orion as the leader of the Dog, βλέπει yap, con- 
tinnes he, 4 μεγάλη ἄρκτος πρὸς τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ωρίωνος ἄστρον. The 
Egyptian fable of the enmity between Horus and Typhon was au 
allegory, which was probably made applicable to various subjects. 
In short it was a mixed fable. The loadstone was the bone of 
Horus ; the iron was the bone of Typhon. The constellation of 
Typhon, on one side of the zodiac, is represented as always pointing 
to, and regarding the constellation of Horus on the gher, as the 
iron turns towards the magnet. Horus, or Orion, the lord of the 
«onth, pomts his sword towards Typhon, the lord of the north, as 
the needle points to the pole. Thése allusions may seem strained 
and remote ; but we must be often contented with such, in endea- 
vouring to explain the mystical and symbolical"types, by which the 
Egyptians darkly expressed their knowledge. When we are told 
that ‘fyphon ruled the region to the right hand (the north); that Horus 
“uled the region to the left hand (the south); and that the load- 
stone was the bone (the strength) of Horus, and the iron the bone 
(the strength) of ‘Typhon ; how can we doubt that some indication, 
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though it be obscurely expressed, 18 given of the polarity of the 
magnetic needle? 1 have not a copy of Hor-Apollo at hand; but, 
if I do not forget, he mentions the needle as an Evyptian hiero- 
glyphic. The author of the book entitled Har-Apollo was a Greek, 
named Philip, who lived in the fourth centugy ; and his explana- 
tions of the ancient hieroglyphics are often very unsatisfactory, Jf 
a needle existed among the curiologic characters, it probably 
indicated the magnetic neecle. What else could a needle signify 
in the hieroglyphical writings of the sages of Ἐργρτῷ 
W. DRUMMOND. 
Florence, Dec. 1818. 
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Pars VIIL.—[Vid. No. XX XVII. p.131.] 


[Tn Equitibus ne unum quidem exstat carmen Antistrophicuin ; 
quod ipse primus reperi; neque plus quam duo ad Epodorym 
formam redigenda sunt.) Horum prius sic lege. v. 284, ct sqq. 


Κ.1. ἀποθανεῖσθον αὐτίκα μάλα, 
καταβοήσομαι σοβῶν σέ' 

AA, τριπλάσιον κεκράξομαι, σὺν 
κατὰ κάρανον ἐξακρίζων' 

ΚΑ. διαβαλῶ σέ γ᾽ ὧν στρατηγόξ' 

Α.1. περιελῶ σ᾽ ἀλαζονείαις. 

KA. ὑποτέμοιμ᾽ ἂν τρὶς ὁδοὺς σοῦ" 

A.1, κυνοκοπήσω σοῦ τὸ νῶτον" 

ΚΑ. διαφορήσω σ᾽, εἴ τι γρύξει" ' 

AA. κοπροφορήσω σ᾽, εἰ λαλήσεις. 10 

ΚΑ. βλέψον εἴς μ᾽ ἀσκαρδάμυκτος" 

AA, ἐν ἀγορᾷ κἀγὼ ξθραμμαι" ' - 

ΚΑ. ὁμολογῶ κλέπτειν" σὺ δ᾽ οὐχί" 

AA. κἀπιορκῶ γε βλεπόντων, 
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AY 4 € pe ~ Q 4 “-- a 
vy τὸν puny τὸν ᾿Αγοραῖον. 1 
y ig ) ! 
GAA ἐτερὰ τοίνυν σοφίζου. 
" , la ? 3 f 
KA. καὶ oe φήσω γ᾽ ἀδεκατεύτους 
κοιλίας πωλεῖν ἔχοντα. 


Inter hee et versuum sedem et voces ipsas mutavi. Vulgo α΄, ¥’, 
β΄. Atineptum esset τριπλάσιον κεκράξομαι, ab altero dictum, cum 
nondwin ab alterius ore venisset καταβοήσομαι.  Etenim illo τριπλά- 
σιον Indicatur Joquendi climax. Quod ad voces, Comicum isno- 
rare dcbeat is, quicredat in tall loco scriptum esse κεκράξομαι, 
καταβοήσομαφρί κατακεκράξομιοιτπσλιθο!ο} βοῶν et xpatav: quael 
vocibus istis messect pondus aliquid, neque dialogi ratio:alind quid 
postularet.  Ipse quidem nullus basitavi eruere κατὰ κάρανον 
ἐξακρίξων e κατακεκράξομαί σε κράζων, memor Homericl κατ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 
κράατα βαίνει : qui gestus est hominis fastu elati; quem aque bene 
depingunt verba κατὰ κάρανον ἐξακρίζων : ctenim ἐξακρίζειν, quod 
usurpat Luripides in Orest. 275, necnow’axoifay, in Osnei frag- 
mento, una cum ἀκροβάξειν et ἀκροβηματίξειν, omnja idem signifi- 
caut atque "τοῖς ποσὶν ἄκρεις βαίνειν. vel απ Sophocleum m= Δ}. 
1017. ‘TYAN ἐκόμπεις κἀπ᾽ ἄκρων ὠδοιπόρεις : ubi Lobechius citat, 
post Musgravium, ex Labanio ἐπ’ ἀχρ a πορεύονται οἱ σοβῶν τ: 
καὶ ἄνω βαίνων - unde se tuetur quoqud wieum σοβῶν im Aristo- 
phane : qui verbum id et compusila sepe usurpat. Kuster Index 
dat Σοβεῖν bis, ᾿“ποσοβεῖν quater, et Περισοβεῖν semel. [ἡ quibus 
opportune perquam allegatur Eq. GO. ἀποσοβεῖ τοὺς ῥήτορα: scl. 
Cleou: quod idem hic facere minature V. ὁ. Valgo σ᾽ ἐὰν στρα- 
τηγῆῇς. At nondum diacrat Allantapola se στρατηγεῖν futurum. 
Contra vero Cleon ipse ‘fuerat olim στρατηγὸς ta proféctione ad 
Pylum : fuit quoque ctiam nunc iter τοὺς στρατηγυύς : quorum 
mentiy facta est apud Scho]. ad Eq. gee. V. 6. Vulgo ἀλαζονείας. 
Sed mecum facit bq. 903. Ἢ yap θεός wo ἐκέλευσε νικῆσαί σ᾽ 
ἀλαζονείᾳ : ct 887. Oloss πιθηκισμοῖς με περιελαύνεις. V. 7. Vulgo 
ὑποτεμοῦμαι. At mbil hic habet’vox media. Certe ἐκτεμῶ eastat 
in Ey. 374. Τὸν πρηγορῶνα σοῦ “xtepa: et Ran. 585. τὴν λάρυγγ᾽ 
av ἐκτέμοιμί cou: ct ἀποτεμῶ apud Cratinum in Lex. Bekker. p. 
“8. ᾿Αποτεμεῖν μηχάνας. Kparivos. Τούτου δ᾽ ἁπάσας ἀποτεμῶ τὰς 
μηχάνας. V. 90, 10,11, 12. Vulgo γ΄, δ΄, α΄, β΄. Sed*tutura illa 
tempora plane indicant sedem suam. V.9. Ita Elinsl ad Ach. 
O78. at γρύξεις Suid. in Ἀόπρια. Ν᾽ 10. ἀλλύτρια τοίνυν σοφίξο". 
At hac mimnne ad Cleonem pertinent, veruns ad ’AAAavr—qui 
monet adversarium nova debére meditari, ne victus ab arena 
discedere videatury,, Υ. 17 Vulgo φαίνω τοῖς Πρυτάνεσιν ἀδεκ---τ. 
᾿, ἔχ. κοι. At bene sit Athenwo 1, p. θ4.41). κογιθειὶ Apioro- 
φανὴς ἐν ᾿Ιππεῦσι' καὶ σὲ φήσω. ἀδεκατεύτους κοιλίας mwasiv. Unde 
patet, metro confirmatum, gl. esse τοῖς Πρυτάνεσιν, et voces olim 
aliter dispositas, 
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303 et sqq. στρ. α΄. 

322 ct sqq. στρϑ β΄. ? Ita Hermam, de Metr. p. 180: 903. 
9280 et syy. ἀντιστρ. α΄. ed. 2. et Bent. 

307 ct sqq. ἀντίστρ. β΄. 

907 et sqy. Thi versus habentur pro στρ. γ΄. et 445 οἱ sqq. pro 
ἀντιστρ. γ΄. Veruin ii inter se conciliari non possunt, nisi sex versus 
antistrophum = preeuntes in limine emendentur: quod hic faciam. 
In 435 et 544. quid editiones exhibeant, mox videbimus.  Scripsit 
quidem Aristophanes sic : 


ΚΙ. οὔτοι μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα καταπροίξει τάλαντα πολλὰ 
κλέψας ᾿Αθηνῶν' 
ΧΩ. : τούς γε τέρθρους τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει. 
ὡς οὗτος ἢ τὰ Καικίας ἢ συκοφαντίας πνεῖ. 
AA, G&O ἐκ Ποτιδαίας ἔχοντ᾽ εὖ οἷδ᾽ ἕκατον τάλαντα" 
KA. τί onra; βούλει τῶν ταλάντων ἕν λαβὼν σιωπᾷν: 
XO. avrp ὧν ὅδ᾽ ἡξέως λάβδϑε δέκ᾽ ἀθρει" τὸ πνεῦμ’ ἔλαττον. 
ἀντιστρ. Ὑ. στρ. γ΄. 
KA, φεύξει δ᾽ ἀγραφίου τέτταρας. ΚΑ. οἷον σὲ δήσω᾽ν τῷ ξύλῳ. 207 
4.1. σὺ G ἀστρατείας εἴκοσιν, 441 AA. διοίξομεν σὲ κοιλίας. 


κληπῆς Of πλεῖν ἢ XING KA. ἢ βύρσα ood θρανεύσεται. 
Κι. ἐκ τῶν ἀλιτηρίων oe Oy AA, σαρῶ σὲ θύλακον κλοπῆς. 
μι γεγονέναι τῶν ποσθίων. ΚΑ. διαπατταλευθήσει χάμαι. 571 


Α.1. τὸν πάππον εἶναι φημὶ σὸν 445 «AA. περικόμματ᾽ ἐκ σοῦ σκευάσω. 
τῶν δρυοβαφῶν. K.1. ποίων, Κα. τὰς βλεφαρίδας σοῦ περιτιλῶ. 
Φ 


φράσον. ες 
4.1. τῶν βιᾳοίνης τῆς Ἱππίου" AA. τὸν πρηγορῶνα σοῦ ᾿κτεμῶ" 
KA. κοβαλὸὺς el. AA. πανοῦργος 6. ΧΟ. καὶ, vy dP ἐμβαλόντες αὐτ- 
NO. παῖ’ ἀνδρικῶς. KA. ἰῷ Ἰοὺ w πάτταλον μαγειρικῶς 
τύὐπτουσΐ μ᾽ οἱ ξυνωμόται" 400 εἰς τὸ στόμ᾽, εἶτ᾽ an’ ἔνδοθεν 
NO. nav αὐτὸν ἀνδρικώτατ᾽ et" τὴν γλῶτταν ἐξείραντες, αὐ- 
γάστριζε καὶ τοῖς ἐντέροις ᾿ τοῦ σκεψόμεσθ᾽ εὖ κἀνδρικῶς 
καὶ τοῖς κόλοις, Ὁ κεχηνότος 980 
ὅπως κολᾷ τὸν ἄνδρα. ὁ. τὸν πρωκτὸν, εἰ χαλαζᾷ. 


Inter Octonarios vulgantur lectiones he: 


Κλέψας ᾿Αϑηναίων ἄϑρει καὶ τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει. et MOx 

λάβοι τοὺς δὲ ϑρίους maples. dein 

τὸ πνεῦμ’ ki γίνεται. mde erul 

κλέψας ᾿Αθηνῶν" τούς ye τέρθρους τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει. et 

λάβοι [δέκ᾽] ἄθρει" τὸ πνεῦμ᾽ ἔλαττον. 

Θ 3 Σ 

Etenim, ut ordiar a rebus minimi ponderis, pro 6¢.MS. unus, τε: 
duo alii τοὺς τεθρίους. AB Rav: robs regbplous. At Hesych. Τέρθροι, οἱ 
εἰς τὸ κέρας τοῦ ἱστίου ἑκατέρωθεν δεδεμῆνοι, ἐν οἷς τὸ ἅρμενον ἕλκουσι. 
Feci igitur τούς γε τέρθρους : que sunt 6 sede sua dejecta, cum 
librarit. oculos irretivisset ἄθρει, in eo loco, ubi a me ponitur. 
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Restitutis igitur τούς γε τέρθρους et resecto ἄθρει, versus mensurs 
postulat ᾿Αθηνῶν, Athenarum. Mox deleto γίγνεται, quod hic 
sicut in Vesp. 12996. adheret, syntaxin fulciendi causa, evadit 
versus ᾿Δνὴρ ἂν ὅδ᾽ ἡδέως λάβοι. ἀῦρει τὸ πνεῦμ ἔλαττον : whi hiatum 
implere poterat Heathianum γ᾽ : at ipse huc retuli δέκ᾽ 6 v. 438. 
εὖ οἷδα δέκα τάλαντα, ibi enim legi dcbet εὖ οἶδ᾽ ἕκατον τάλαντα € ν΄. 
45]. Φεύξει γράφας ἕκατον ταλάντους τεττάρας : verum 10] illa anti- 
climax in ἕκατον ταλάντους εἴ εἴκοσι prolibet lectiouem vulgatam. 
Suo igitur loco restitutis et ἕκατον τάλαντα et δέκα, restat ut expo- 
nam Comici mentem. Facete quidem Cieoni vitio vertitur, quod, 
cum ille Allantopolam corrampere conatus fuit uno tantuim talento, 
ipse non nist decem talenta sibi dari voluit, τοῦ σιωπᾷν ἕνεκα. 
Inserui igitur ὅδ᾽ omissum ante ἡδέος, ut ca voce dicta, Chorus 
digito intendat ad Cleonem. Similiter in Vesp. 632. οὗτος οῥαδίως 
Dawesii conjecturam firmat Menandreum in ᾿σπίδι, Οὗτοι ῥαδίως. 
V. 440. Deleto ἕκατον ταλἄντους, versue deticit: et defecisset 
sensus, illo verbo non delete. Sa ucxus postulat aliquid, 
quod conveniat cum = genitivo ἀστρατέίας. Reposui ᾿Αγραφίου. 
Suide gl. est: "Aypagiou δίκην. Τῶν ἐκ καταδίκης ὠφληκότων τῷ 
δημοσίῳ γράφουσι τὰ ὀνόματα ἐν σανίσιν ᾳ' κατὰ καιρὸν περὶ τούτων 
διοικοῦντες, προστιβέντες ἀνὰ πόσον ἐστὶ τὴ “ὔφλημα" ὅταν δὲ amodibw 
ἕκαστος, ἐξαλείφεται τῆς σανίδος τὸ ἐπίγραμμα. ἐὰν οὖν τις ἀναγραζη 
μὲν ὠφληκέναι, δόξῃ δὲ μὴ ἀποδεδωκέναι, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ἐξηλειμμένον 
ἡ ἐχ τῆς σανίδος, συγκεχώρηται τῷ βουλομένω τῶν ἀστῶν εἰσάγειν κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ δίκην ἀγραφίου.: Allantopola igityr et Cleon minantur, alter 
uteri, actiones' non’ Jeves, ut patete Demosthen. Κατὰ Θεοκρίνου 
p. 1338. Reisk. v. 444. Vulgo, φημὶ γεγονέναι τῶν τῆμθεοῦ. At 
_ quis sit illa dea plane nescio. Erui τῶν ποσϑίων. Ridet Comicus 
illas dictiones εὐθυῤῥήμονας apud Homerumi iis ἐκ νηδύος Theognid. 
O04. ἐκ γαστρὸς--- μιᾶς γεγόνῃ. dEschylum fr ragm. Incert. 35. Πα- 
τρός τε ταὐτοῦ νηδυὸς μιᾶς τ᾿ amo: quod reSpexit furtasse Noster in 
Ach. 790. ‘Qs ξυγγενὴς ὁ κύσθος αὐτῆς Jarépa. 'Ομοματρία γάρ 
ἔστι κὴκ τοὐτοῦ πατρός Σ ubi prestat ‘Opoyaorpia. melius enim 
γαστὴρ quam μήτηρ vocl κύσϑος respondet. Suid. Πόσθιον, τὸ αἰδοῖον, 
collatis Thesm. 521 et 261. V. 446. Vulgo, δορυφόρων. Reposun 
δρυοβαάφων. Etentm Ζρυοβαφῆ sunt, teste Hesychio, ἱμάτια τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
κελύφους τοῦ δρυὸς βεβαμμένα. odie etiam cortex querchs in 
eundem usum conmparatur a coriartis: inter quos fuit Cleon, 
dicts Βυρσοδέψης, et, u Nostro fortasse, Βυρσόπαππος, non βυρσό- 
καππὸς ut exhibetur in Hesychio. Hic vero aliis placere poterit 
δρυοφόρων : 1. 6. βαλάνων. Ea etenim vox et g/andam, quam gerit 
quercus (1 6. Spyo—@epoy) signiticat, et penem hominis: vid. Schol. 
F, > & oon “ , 4 ᾽ ᾿ ΄ 

ad Wuc. 1137. τὸ αἰδοῖον βούλεται λέγειν' zr ἊΝ αὐτό τινες βάλανον 
καλοῦσιν. ita et Suid. Βάλανος, τὸ αἰδοῖον : qua voce, aliud tamen 
significante, Judit Noster 1 Lys. 411. Quod ad Pacis locum 
attinet, Is ita legi dcbet : ᾿Αλλὰ πρὸς πῦρ διέλκων τιν ἀνδρῶν ἑταῖραν 
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φίλων, εὖ κέας τῶν ξύλων, ἅττ᾽ ἂν ἡ δανότατα τοῦ θέρους, ἐκπεπισσωμένα 
τε, κἀποῆριάξων τὰ φηγοῦ τὸν ἐρέβινθόν τ᾽ ἐμπυρεύων χ᾽ ἅμα τῇ Θραττῃ 
καμῶν, τῆς γυναικὸς λουμένης. Hac sunt omuia sensu duplici. 
Qu sint hominis τὰ ξύλα et τὰ φηγοῦ 1. e. βαλάνους, vel mulieris τὸν 
ἐρέβινθον (vid. Schol. ad Ran. 553.) non esttur exponam: neque 
ἐκπεπισσωμένοι non exponet Vesp. 1365. Ti δὲ τὸ μέλαν τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν 
avris τοὺν μέσω; ‘H πίττα δήπου καομένης ἐξέρχεται : neque Eupol. 
apud Schol. Soph. Δ). 105. Παρὰ τοῖσι δεσμώταισι καταπιττω- 
μένην: neque Plut. 1094. ἱΙκανὸν γὰρ οὕτως ὄῤῥον ἀπεπίττων 
χρόνῳ: sic enim legi debet. Mox ἀποθριάζων exponit Acham. 
158. Tis τῶν ὁδομάντων τὸ πέος ἀποτεθρίακε: necnon Eccl. 703. 
Ὑμεῖς δὲ τέως ὕρία λαβόντες Διφόρου συκῆς "Ev τοῖς προθύροισι δέφεσθαι. 
Denique "καμὼν est hic perquam facete dictum. Cf. Petron. 
Ist non plane jam molestum erat munus. Utcunque igitur 
inter anhelitus sudoresque—quod voluerat, accepit. Vulgo ἑτέρων 
-τ-ἐκπεπιςσμένα κἀνθροικίζων τοῦ ἐρεβίγθου τήν τε φηγὸν---κινῶν. Luter 
que ἐκπεπιεσμένα et κινῦν sunt metro, οἱ ἑτέρων---ἀνθρακίζων τοῦ 
ἐρεβίνθου τήν τε φηγὸν ἐμπυρεύων sententie oppugnantia. V. 453. 
Ita Ehnslews in Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxvu. p. θ0. In Stro- 
phicis vero pauca suntyemendanda. V. 367. Ita Emsl. ad Ach. 
3iJ. collato Eq. 71IS.AV. 368. Vulgo, διώξομεν σὲ δειλίας. At 
nulla hic ignaviz mentio‘esse debet. Ea est dialogi ratio, ut uter- 
que interlocutor metaphoras hauriat ex arte, quam exercet. Dedi 
igitur διοίξομεν σὲ κοιλίας: Aperiam tua visceru. Eas κοιλίας 
commemorat Cleon in v. 300. Kal σὲ φήσω γ᾽ ἀδεκατεύτους κοιλίας 
πωλεῖν ἔχοντα. Quod ad sententie lusum, cf. Eq. 365. "Eyw δὲ 
κινήσω Yyewou Toy mpwxroy ἀντὶ φυσκῆς : et 706. ᾿Απονυχιῶ σοῦ τὰν 
Πρυτανείῳ σίτια : εἴ Lysistr. 567. Βρύκουσα σοῦ τοὺς πνεύμονας καὶ 
τάἄντερ᾽ ἐξαμήσω. V. 370. “ερῶ θύλακον nequeo intelligere. Adde 
quod Cleon, non Allantopola, debuit dicere δερῶ. ujus enim 
persone melius conveait cepa. Quod ad sententiam, cf. Eq. 
1148. Κλέπτοντας ἔπειτ᾽ ἀναγκάζω πάλιν ἐξεμεῖν, ἅττ᾽ av κεκλόφωσί 
μου κημὸν καταμηλῶν : neque valde distat ‘Thesm. 570. Τὸν σησα- 
μοῦνθ᾽ ὃν κατέφαγες τόνδε σε χεσεῖν ποιήσω. V.377. Pro εἶτά γ᾽ 
dedi εἶτ᾽ an’: Ita ἀπ᾽ ἔνδοθεν est ut ax’ ἔμεθεν in Tro. 960, ct ἀπ᾽ 
οὐρανόϑεν Ite IA. Θ. 19. . 

551 εἴ sqq. στρ. 616 εἰ sqq. στρ. 756 εἰ sqq. στρ. 

581 et 5η6. ἀντιστρῖ 088 et sqq. ἀντιότρ. 836 et sqq. ἄντιστρ. 


939—942. Ad finem dimetrorum hoc tetrastichon sic lege: 


βουλόμενος, so bi- : Hac ratione-atat, Dawesii canon. 
ὧν ἀποπνιγείης. ὦ Porson, in Mise@il. Crit. p. 251. 
XO. νὴ τὸν Δία καὶ ἥν ᾿πόλχω ᾿ ἀποπννγείηξς. Aliter Reisig. in 
καὶ τὴν Δήμητρ᾽» εὖ γ᾽ εἴη. ject. Aristoph. p. 110. Mox 

: «ΠΗ 


εὖ γ᾽ εἴη οΧ εὖ γε. Cf. Agam. 
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22.5. εὖ yap εἴη : et Rhes, 204. εὖ δ᾽ εἴη τυχεῖν. —« 
973—-906. Sex systemata tetracola. In 080. restitue ἄν. Male 
Brunckius. 


1111---110 0. Quatuor systemata decacola. ¢ 


1264 et sqq. orp. + 2 : 
1290 et sqq. ἀντιστε. § Ita Kuster. e Schol. 


ο΄ GEORGIUS BURGES. 
Etona dabam Kalend. Mart. A. 8. mycecxvs. 


P.S. Dum Commentarii hujusce paginas diligenter relego, 
nonnulla video curis secundis esse retractanda; nonuulla etiam 
pro additamento habenda, Velim igitur hodie legatur in 
C.J. No. xxv. p. 94. ν. 19, 20. 41. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξόλοισθ᾽ αὐτοί." XO. 
κοάξ. | Al. οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ H—XO. κοάξ. 
v.46. Λὰ vulgatyfn ἐφθεγξάμεσθα propius 
accedit εἱλίξαμεν. « 

p. 30. v.14, 1%. Lege Apiavros ἱερᾶς | ὑπὸ τιμᾶς" 

πότην. ᾿ 

p. 538. v. 1}, 12. Lege ας ὁδὲ χωρεῖ μέγ- | as 
πρὸς Eyyov ἤδη. =F 

p. 40. ν. 3, Lege ‘Espa πρόγον᾽, οὗ τίομεν γένος. 

p- 45. lin. 34. Lege dibris deest. 
v. 1,2, 3,4. Lege “Ava τὸ bwhexa-  μη- 
χανόχορδον ὄργ- |* avoy Κυρήνης | τὸ μέλι πίνον 
(ω. 


6 
----- No. xxvitt. p. 225. Jin. 21, 2. Lege"Opa δὲ mas μιμησό- 
wsh” [ ὧδε τοὺς ἐξ ἄστϑος | ἥκοντας. Cf. Mecl. 
279. τὸν τρόπον μιμούμεναι Τὸν τῶν ἀγοροί- 

χων: εἰδ09. Μιμδυμένη σε. 

p. 220. lin. 8, Lege παίειν ἅμα τ' aptor-—Ete- 
nim παίειν est edere ct subigere. Hine 
lusus, Vir qwsque secum fert unum panem 
(i. 6. penem,) duo male olentes heibas, et 
tres oleum prvbentes. e 

p. 227. lin. 29.  BKege ὃν οὔτις ὧν στέργειν ay ἐθέ-- 
| Aci μᾶλλον ἢ ᾿γὼ ἂν φίλον ξυνείην. NE. 
᾿Αγαθώνιόν σε δεῖ λέγειν: et τῷ Autistrophicis 
σὲ δ' ἣ γεραιὰ περιπεφλεξ- | as κἀκτέτριψαι | 
θανάτῳ μέλημα,] ἄδειν ματαια ταυταγί. Unde 
versuin suppleverim, alio tempore ‘doce- 
bitur. , 

p. 283. lin. 26. Lege τάδ᾽ εὔγματ᾽ ἂν γενέσθαι : 
ubi’ ὧν γενέσθαι est pro γενήσεσθαι: vid. 
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Bentl. ad Pac. 709. et Elmsl. ad Prom. 
668. 

p. 238. v. 41, 2, 3,4. λαιμύτμητ᾽' ἄχη δαιμονᾷ 
με μελαν- | ovexuy ὡς ἐπὶ πόρειαν οὐ γὰρ ἔτι 
 γουνάσομαι τὸν βάρβαρον | οὐδ᾽ em’ ἐμαυτῷ 
κλαύσομαι. . 


1115 omnibus, que superstites ad Aristophanis fabulas spectant, 
compositis, restant quedam e Fragmentis quoque his similia eru- 
enda. Verum ea omnia tam Comici quam Tragici, necnon 
auctoris Rhesi, ct Cyclopis, alio tempore proferentur. Interim 
unum illud monceo, quod Hermanus fortasse desciscere de sententia 
sua puratws erit, et mirari desinet in mentem cuiquam venire 
potuisse Pottarum consuetudinem, qua bini semper fere zquales 
versus §n Epodis conjungi solerent. Certe nisi talis esset ratio 
carminis reperta apud /Eschylum, Euripidem, et Aristophanem, de 
ea ipse ne per somuia quidem cogitassem. At legem semel 
repertam πόλει penitus roticere. [168 quidem ea non magni fuit 
momenti; nec tamen pro levi habenda. Veritas enim vel in his, 
sicut et in gravioribus stugis, quzrenda est unice. Magistni sen- 
tenuam, in Element. Dgctrin. Metric. ed. 2. p. 751. proditam, 
deserturus est, nisi fallor'vthementissime, Reisigius. Hic enim in 
yp. 14. hbelli_ perexigu (cujus titulus est De Constructione Anti- 
strophica Trium Carminum Melicorum Aristophanis Syntegma 
Criticum) institut mensuram cantis ultimi in Aristophanis 
Lysistrata rationi meaw ndh valde dissimilem, ideoque a vera 
non omnino alienam. Nec dubito ullus, quin in partes meas sit 
*omnis accessurus, cum primum rei novitas aliquantisper deferbu- 
erit. OUmnes etenim probe scio, quibus aut antiqua detegere aut 
nova reperire conceditur, huic infortunio esse inaxime obnoxios, ut, 
quo magis insperata fuesint inventa, eo minus probata esse ab 
wqualibus soleant, a posteris laudem fortasse non exiguam accep- 
tura. 


‘BABYLON. 


s ᾿ ee 3 Ee : 
To all sincere admirers of Antiquity it must See considerable 
gratification, that public attention, within the last three or four 
years, has been so frequently directed, by a.variety of publications, 
to the remains of a city, in comparisod, sith which even many 


? 
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ruins venerated us ancient, may be pronounced jnodern,. We 
allude to Babylon, the city of Nimrod, Belus, Semiramis, or 
Ninus; and to the works concerning it, published by Claudins 
James Rich, Esq. the East-India Company's Resident at 
Baghdad. This gestieman’s first Memoir on Babylon was 
noticed in the Classical Journal, No. xxiv, aud his second 
in the last, No. xxxvil. Captain Edward Frederick has given 
us, in the “ Bombay Literary Transactions (Vol. 1. art. 9.) “An 
account of the present compared with the ancient state of 
Babylon ;” the vestiges of which he inspected with minute atten- 
tion in the year 181]. Major Rennell (in ‘the Archzologia, 
1816.) has offered some remarks on the “ Topography of Ancient 
Babylon:” The Rev. Thomas Maurice has published in two 
parts (1816, 1818.) his “ Observations on many branches of 
Ancient Literature and Science, connected with the ruins of 
Babylon.” John Landseer, Esq. a Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society, has given us some iuteresting remarks on fragments of 
antiquity discovered among those ruins, In the Archavlogia, (Vol. 
XV111, 1817.); and the Appendix to Sir William Guselew’s Tra- 
vels, lately published, contains many observations on extraordinary 
cylindrical gems, inscribed bricks, and other antiques, found on the 
spot where Babylon once stuod. 

Having thus indicated to our readers the printed woiks that 
have appeared within a few yeats, we shall notice the intended 
Account of Babylon, by Mr. Buckingham, a very ingenious and 
intelligent traveller ; and we can affirm, on the authority of a letter 
written at Calcutta, in November 1818, that Captain Lockett 
was then deeply engaged in the composition of his great work 
‘respecting Babylon; a work which we anneunced to the public so 
long ago as the year 1813. Captain Lockett explored the ruins m 
1811; and the letter to which we above alluded, mentions a variety 
of discoveries made by him, equally interesting to the Historian 
and the Antiquary, the Geographer and the Etymologist. From 
his own actual survey he has’ constructed a map of considerable 
size; and his researches confirm in a τη! satisfactory manner the 
statement of Herodotus concernitg the vast extent ef Babylon. 
He has ascertained some circumstances of the Northern Wall, the 
Birs of Nimrod (as it is called); the Agger Kuf, and various 

' other particulars, which have hitherto been subjects of doubt and 
perplexity to antiquarian visitors, and those who at home have 
endeavoured to reguncile the present with the ancient state, and 
the Classical accatmts of Babylon, with the Oriental traditions, 
dnd.the reports of travellers, ‘ 

The plates, which are dealgned to illustrate Captain Lockett’s 
work, have been long ready for publication, beautifully engraved ; 
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and we are justified in hoping that our curiosity to possess the 


account of bi8 Babylonian Researches will be gratified before the 
expiration of another year. 
Ρ. 


ee  ,. -.. 


NOTICE OF THE 
CEDIPUS ROMANUS, 


Or an attempt to prove, from the principles of reasoning 
adopted by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond, in his 
Cdipas Judaicus, that the twelve Cesars are the twelve 
siggis of the Zodiac. Addressed to the higher and lite- 
rary Classes of society. By the Rev. G. TOWNSEND, 
AL. AT. of Trin. ΟὟ, Cam. 


* Svo. δα. 7s. 6d. 


Se ae eal 


Orn readers may remember, that Sir William Drummond has 
printed, for private distribution, some observations of a peculiar 
nature on the 49th chapter of Genesis, and on the books of Joshua 
and Judges, under the title of (Πάρις Judaicus. Mr. Doyley 
and others attacked Sir Wilham very warmly on, certain expres- 
sions, arguments, and allusions im that work ; to which Sir Wil- 
jiam Drummond, and three or four of his friends, replied. We 
shall uot enter into the discussion, or explain the nature of the 
mistakes, and misapprehensions of the controversialists on both 
sides. ‘lhe discussion bad been discontinued, and in some measure 
forgotten, tll Mr. ‘Townsend again directed the public attention to 
the subject by his present work. 

The Cdipus Romanus is addressed to the higher and literary 
classes of society, “as the proper tribuual to which Sir William 
Drummond appealed.” It was written m consequence of the large 
sum, (seven, and we have heard twelve guineas,) which had been 
given for a copy of the CEdipus Judaicus. By a singular series of 
coincidences between the language of the Patriarch Jacob, as. 
related in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, and the signs of the 
Zodiac, as they were divided and represented by the antients, Sir 
William Drummond deduced the inferences, xhich have given 
rise to so much dispute. Mr. Townsend imagmed that similar 
coincidences might be found between the, same emblematical 
representations of the twelve signs, ail the events of Histgry ; on 
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these coincidences his system is founded: and whatever be the 
opinions of our learned readers on the question, it will be achnow- 
Jedged that the strange parallel between the Roman Emperors 
and the twelve signs is supported by the inost singular and sur- 
prising resemblances. We will give some account of the plan, 
and select the prouts which identify the sign of the Ram with 
Julius Cesar, as a specimen of the management of the reasoning. 

The work may be divided into three parts. The first, which 15 
introductory, coutalus an ironical congratulation to Sir William 
Drummond, on the merit, the ingenuity, the learning, and the 
talent, discovered in the Q¢dipus Judaicus. Because our country- 
men are cautious in receiving nevelties in politics and religion, he 
condoles with Sur William on the slow progress which his d'scoveries 
will probably make, particularly in the two Universities. He con- 
siders the difficulties he may meet, m attempting to prove the 
twelve Cwsars to be the twelve signs of the Zodiac, as exactly 
similar to those which the author of the ©édipus Judaicus has 
already overcome; and he is therefore encouraged to persevere Mm 
an attempt, which at first sight appeared hopeless. Several curious 
and original rules of etymology are laiddown, which we recom- 
mend to all those mgenious theorists, who'arc inclined to build an 
hypothesis on that foundation, δ 

The second division of the work proceeds to identify the twelve 
Cwsars with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. As a specimen of 
the reasoning of the author, we shall extract the proofs, by which 
the epithet, “ Caius Julius Caesar, sontof Lucius and Aurelia,” 
is shown to meat the sign Auies. 

“ Toucius 15 derived from Lux; which is derived from .f9x0z, or 
EL, UC, one of the names of the Sun, according to Bryaut ; and 
Aurelia from Aur, WN hight, and EL the Sun. ‘The word Aurelia 
signifies a buttcifly, which 1s well known tp be the emblem, not 
only of the soal leaving the body, but of the sun breakmg from 
une dreariness of winter, and renewing the life and beauty of 
nature m the spring. he offspring of the Sun, (or [ucius,) and 
of Aureha, or the commencemety of the spring, can only be the 
εἰσ Aries, or Casar. : 

“ The name Caius, Julius, Cesar, furnishes more than theoretical 
proot. Caius is derived from yas, Caia, Caias, or Caius, the 
original term in the primeval Janguage for a house, or mansion, or 
teniple : thus we read of the mansions of the Moon; and AZschy- 
lus culls the sky the temple, or Calas of the Sun. 

Julius is a carrpption of ἥλιος, which is derived from AL or 
El, the’Sun. 7 ᾿ς 
‘ “ (ἴρρᾶι is properly written Καίσαρ, that is Cai, a mansion, and 
Sar, eminent, splendid, honorable ; the word from which Sarin, 
Sarah, @krabctha, &c. are derived. 
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“The whole name, Caius Jubus Cisar, then, may be thus 
Miterpreted : he house, of the Sun, -the first house: which is 
evidently a plam and simple description of the situation of the sign 
Arties.” 

‘The most ingenious proof of Mr. Townsend’s position that 
Cesar is Aries is deduced from the expression of Cwsar to Brutus 
inthe Senatc-house, as related by Suetonius, χαὶ σὺ εἰ ἐκείνων, καὶ 
σὺ τέκνον. ‘This expression, says Mr. Townsend, though so long 
considered as « simple Greek sentence, is pure Hebrew, and 
contains au indiuect allusion to the change of the Sun’s place from 
Aries to Pisces at the commencement of the year. Εἴ may be thus 
read, 

ISA WIRD IN PID TT IW ANS 


whichals translated: “ Must 1, the conqueror of the constellations, 
be made equal (to other sigus) in the Zodiacal system ? must Salas 
be made equal in the regulation?” Or, in other words, the expression 
οἱ Cywesar to Brutus does not mean: Thou too, Brutus, art thoa 
among the assassins of Cwsar? ‘The meaning ts: Must f, the sign 
of the Ram, must J, alas, be made equal to the fishes ? 

Augustus 1s identified With Taurus, by some very amusing coin- 
cidences ; and the whoknumber of the Cesars are changed into 
the zodiacal signs by some curious arguments, of which we have 
no room to give an abstract to the reader. “ 

The third part (after the observations on Domitian) is grave 
and severe. ‘The langhage is ammated, and precise; and gives 
good promise of future excellence. ‘The character of Sir William 
Diummond ts well drawn, and is highly complimentary, though it 
is made the cover of an additional philippic. Some admurable’ 
observations on the importance and necessity of a Revelation 
follow; and the book concludes with remarks on the consequences, 
if its overthrow could be effected by the arguments of its advei- 
sarles, Φ 
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No. VI. 

LVILI. Virgil in the eleventh Aneid (1. 539, seqg.) relates the flight 
of Camilla, unfler the protectioy of her father, the ρ of Privernum, 
from their native city, and thei manner of living: in exile, without 
saying a word which might imply theis setata er restoration. Yet, in 
the same book, describing the exploits of tantifia against the Trojans, 
he represents her as attended with an argzy of Volscians : 
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-onvertere animos acres, oculosque tulere | 
Cuncti ad reginam Volsci—-— En. xt. 800. 
Prima fugit, domina amissa, levis ala Camilla. L. 868. 
In what manner are these passages to be reconciled? Perhaps the 
apparent discrepancy“is to be accounted as one of those oversights 
κε quos humana parem cavit natora;” or it is to be ascribed to the 
unfinished state of the Aineid. a 

LIX. In the British Review (Vol. vi. p. 514. art. Blomfield’s Pro- 
metheus) the following passage from Walter Scott was quoted as 
illustrative of Eschylus’s ἀνήριθμον γέλασμᾳ : 

With fluttering sound like laughter hoarse, 
: The cords and canvas strain : 
The waves, divided by her force, Δ 
In rippling eddies chased her course, 
As if they laugh'd again. Lord of the Isles, Catto 1v. 
It was the exclamation of a child on a similar occasion, “ How the 
water laughs!” : 

LX. In a council of the Achzan confederacy, where the difficulty 
of forming an opinion on the question in debate produces a general 
disinclination to speak, the president of the assembly thus delivers 
his sentiments (Liv. xxx11. 20.): “ Ubi, "Snquit, © illa certamina ani- 
morum, Achai, sunt, quibus in conviviis efGirculis, quaum de Philippo 
et Romanis mentio incidit vix manibus temperabatis? Nunc in con- 
cilio ad eam rem unam indicto,” (sc. ut decernerent, cum Philippone, 
aun cum Romanis societatem inirént,) “ quum legatorum utrimque 
verba audieritis, quum referant magistratus, quum praco ad sua- 
dendum vocet, obmutuistis.” It is obvious that the orator had in his 
mind the expostulation of Agamemnon in the 8th Iliad : 

Αἰδὼς, ᾿Αργεῖοι, κάκ᾽ ἐλέγχεα, εἶδος ἀγητοί" 

wij ἔβαν εὐχωλαὶ, ὅτε δὴ φωμὲν εἶνας ἄριστοι" 

ἃς Oror’ ἐν Λήμνῳ κενεανχέες ἠγοράασθε, 

ἔσθοντες κρέα πολλὰ βοῶν ὀρθοκραιράων, 

πίνοντες κρητῆρας ἐπιστεφέας οἵνοιο, 

Τρώων ἀνθ' ἑκατόν τε διηκοσίων τε ἕκαστος 

στήσεσθ' ἐν πυλέμῳ ; viv δ' οὐδ᾽ ἑνὺς ἀξιοί εἶμεν' 

Ἕκτορος, ὃς τάχα νῆας ἀνεπρήσει πυρὶ κηλέω. 11, 111. 228, 

LXI. In an enumeration of years remarkable for their coldness, in 
No. LIX. of the Edinburgh Review, just published, wé read: ‘ In 
1468 the. winter was so severe in Flanders, that the wine distributed 
to the soldiers was cut in pieces with batchets. In 1544 the same 
thing happened again, the wine being frozen into solid Jumps.” Art. 1. 
on the Polar Ice, p. 25. This reminds us of Virgil’s description of a 
Scythian winter—* ceduntque securibus humida vina.” Georg. 11]. 
364. ΤῊΝ : 

ΤΎΧΗ. In Liv. ΧΧΧΙΙ. 12. “adversus victus, milissimum quemque, 
animum maximum habere,” Crevier wishes to read “ mitissimum 
quemque maximum haberi,” the word animum having been added by 
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editors. Another way of altering the passage, retaining animum, 
would be “* makimum quemque witissimum animum habere.” 

In No. 1. of the Miscellanea Classica (Classical Journal, Vol. xv. 
1». 296, for Pautites read Pantites; p. 297, for Tricenum read Tri- 
cranum. The account of the ship wrecked op the Japanese coast 
in p. 206, ts from the Quarterly Review, Vol. vi. p. 382.— he varia- 
tion in the quantity of Syphacem (Miscellanea Classica, (No. αἰ. 
Classical Journal, Vol. xvi. p. 352, art. xxx11.) has been noticed 
by Dr. Carey in his Latin Prosody; in which work he has 
also collected authorities in favor of the dissolution of cui (art. 
XXXII. of the present paper) into two syllables. —The remark on 
cipwevra, art. VIT1. p. 350, has also been made in a late Monthly 
Magazine. In art. 1x. (p. 350.) Cowper's fable of the Nightingale and 
Grasshopper was compared with the y hag epigram on the Swallow 
and Butterfly. Wordsworth’s poem of the Robin and Butterfly ap- 
proachés nearer to the sentiment of the Greek. To the conjectures 
in art. XI. (p. ut supr.) on the orthography of Lampedosa, may be 
added that of Lapidosa, 56. insula, corrupted into the present name, as 
Capitolhum into Campidoglio. The Secular Festival, mentioned in 
art. XIU. (p. 351.) was revived, or pretended to be continued after a 
brief intermission, by Boniface VIII. in 1300, under the title of the 
Holy Year, beg a jubilee or centenary concourse δῇ persons from 
vanions Catholic countries*#o Rome for the purpose of worship and 
offermgs, under the promise of a plenary absolution. See ‘Gibbon, 
Vol. x11. p. 310—313., who states the period of the Secular Games at 
100 years, The term was shortened, by the desire of the Roman 
people, to 50 years; afterwards to 33 (the supposed age of Christ) 
and 25 years: the cause assigned for these latter alterations is the 
impatience of the Popes—the same motive which induced the Empe- 
rors frequently to forestall the usual epoch of the Secular Games. | 
Some further abbreviate the term to 20 years; perhaps confounding 
the jubilee with the geriodical census. The last was held in 1800, 
and is said to have Teg, the most splendid known for some cen- 
turies. To art. xvi. on the precipitation of the star into a well, 
add the following passage from Vol. x1. of the Quarterly Review, 
p- 281, art. Brande’s Popular Antiquities, an article containing an 
extraordinary mass of heterogeneous erudition. ‘“ The star, as the 
legend tells, fell into a well in the holy land after it had perfarmed its 
office, wheresit could be occasionally seen. The optical effects pro- 
duced by deep wells may have laid the foundation for this fable. 
Under favorable circumstances, a star of the first magnitude may be 
seen reflected in the day-time from the surface of the waters.”—To 
the metrical lines quoted in various articles add Liv. ΧΧΧΊΙ. 15. Si 
primi vim Romauam non sustinnissent—, xxxwi. 4, Insessas fauces 
Epiri non tenuissent—. 10. Ut specularetur, qua@ in leva parte 
suorum—. -* . . . 

On the imitation of Herodotus by Procaping, cited in a paper in 
No. xxx. of the Class. Journ. p. 208,38 nay be remarked, that 
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Procopius ts, as it would seem from Gibbon, partly an imitator of bie - 
rodotus. This is less remarkable than the circumst&nce of Asinius 
Quadratus, a Roman writer, haviug composed a history of Rome im 
the Tonic dialect (Maittaire Dial.).—-To the metrical lines from classi- 
cal prose authors quoted in fornier Numbers, add the following : 

ἐλθόντα δῶρα, φιλοφρύνως ἐδέξατο. Herod. 111. 91. 

@pposuit quibus haud magno certamine fusis. Liv. xxx. 1X. 

Isse legates eadcm jubentes 19. 

In ancipitia tela, belluis darent. 33. 
Of those quoted from Thucydides in No. xx1x. of the Class. Journ. 
p. 181. the two last are doubtful, on account of the uncertain quantity 
of the second syllable in Τισσαφέρνης and Φαρνάβαθϑος. 11 appears 
that lambic verses occur mueb more frequently in the Greek orator- 
than in the historians. “" 

ΧΙ1Π. The indulgence of*the reader is solicited to the following 

attempts in Latin verse. ᾿ : 


I. Ap JusTITIAN. 


A. Ὁ. mpcecxy). 
Diva, quam prisci feritas Neronis 
Vindicem sensit, Macedoque Perses, 
QQuisquis et leges populosque intquis 
Contudit arniis: 1, 
Quam bon virtus coluit Catonis, 
Quain pus falgens Thrasybulus armis, 
Fortis audaci resides tumulta in- 
cendere cives : ᾿ 
Seu velis Astrea parens vucari, 
Scu Themis ceelo et veneranda terris, 
Impium bellorum opus, et labantem 
Respice mundum. 
, I]. IDE. 
':ltra telluris fines, ultraque recessus 
Etherios, densis late cingentibus umbris 
‘Textum exstat secretum,, ipsis venerabile Divis, 
Parvarum sedes, celsique pulatia fati- 
Hue illuc aptis stellata per atria pennis 
Eventus volitant. Sotio Fortyna micanti 
In medits sedet, atque vag dat jufa caterve. 
Inde, ubi praceptos explerint szwcula cursus, 
Turba fugit levis: wtherie comitatur al-arce 
: Omuipotens Nemesis, totumque emittit πὰ orbem, 
Ut renovent casus, meritis ut praenna reddant 
Digna viris, moveantque alta de sede tyrannos., 
Imperia bac¢ varia moutat vice, fataque ponit 
:  Urbibus, et fracti reparat funda.aina τυρὶ: 
Hyec acies ciet: bac dufbium volat auspice telum. 
Atque eadem imntites scelerisque dolique ministras 
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I-umenidas premit imperio, vastasque procellas 
Dirigit, aeriamque ciet per pubila pestem, 
Diversagque lues ; seu frigore torqueat arva, 
Sive intempesto Sol spargat in wzthere flammas. 
Te, Dea, te reges, bellatorumqueé tremiscunt 
Corda ducum: te Sylla ferox, te perfidus olim 
Cesar, et in mediis Alaricus inhorruit arlnis. 
Prwsentem te Brutus atrox, te Cherea serfsit 
Impavidus : tu Massyli in penetralia templi 
Duxisti Asdrubalis genus,' invictumque dedisti 
Pectus, et Ausonias jussisti expendere penas, 
Atque eadem Libyous, converso numine, turmas 
Cinyphii tandem spargens in pulvere campi, 
Roniuleam firmasti aciem, vanique sagittam 
Fregisti Numidz, et rapuisti instantibus arma. 
Magna, veni: vocat inoumeris jam vocibus orbis, 
Regnaque diverso resonant mortalia luctu : 
Ausonis hinc tellus, hinc dedignata tyrannos 
Hesperia, auratam’Tagus hinc acclinis in urnam 
Testatur caalum, atque ultricia fulmina poscit. 
Inter se ruptis concurrunt legibus urbes : . 
rate pugnant classes, et sanguine largo 
A-quoraque scopulighe rubent: segetgs per apestas 
Gallica flamma furi, raptique ad bella goloni %, 
Diram exsecrantur vitam, Superosque lacesgunt. 
Exspectata veni, conjurateque cohorti 
Annue, et insucto gladios, Dea, robore firma : 
Eahausto donec terreque marisque tumultu 
Arma cadant, cileantatis tuba, et ferro undique septus 
Det poenas victor: longi infortunia sechi 
Claude maifu, et vindex tantorum ultrixque laborum 
Solve senescentem nimiis jam cladibus grbem, 
Eron#, 1812. ἢ 
Hil. ἔχον. xiv. 26—28. xv. 1. 
Ἔνταῦθα Maan ταῦτ᾽ ἐπέστειλεν Θεός" 
“Ay’, ὦ προυφῆτα, σὴν ἐπέντεινον χέρα 
ἐς πόντον εὑρὺν, ὡς παλεσσύτῳ δρόμῳ 
ὕδωρ κατέλθῃ, καὶ στράτευμ' Αἰγύπτιον, 
ἱππεῖς τε κρύψῃ, καὶ τρυχηλάτους ὄχους.--- 
εὐθὺς δὲ χεῖρα ποντίων ὑπὲρ βύθων 
ἔτεινε Μῶσηε" ἡ δ᾽ ἀνικήτῳ σθένει, 
ἔπει κατῆλθε λενκόπωλος ἡμέρα, 
θάλασσ᾽ ἐπήει" πᾶς δ' ἐθάμβησε στρατός. 
ἐνταῦθα δίναις ἐν μέσαις Αἰγυπτίους 
Θεὺς κατέστρεψ᾽" ὁ δὲ παλίσσυτοε κλιδὼν _, 
ἱπποὺξ ἔκρυψε, καὶ πεδοστιβεῖς ὄχονε,Ἠ . ΠῚ 


t Liberius hoc dietunt: .erat enim, ) fratris Glide, 
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dvdpas θ', ὅσοιπερ ἐκ χθονὸς Νειλώτιδος 
ἐψνεξεχώρονν, Φαράωνος ἐντολαῖς 
bi yres θάλασσαν" οὐδὲ τοιούτον στρατοῦ 
εἷς ἦν ἄκρυπτος ποντίοισι χάσμασι. 
Μώσης δὲ, κλεινοὶ τ᾽ Ἰσραηλὸς ἔκγοναι, 
Θεῷ πατρώῳ τοῖον ὕμνησαν μέλος. ᾿ 
CANTABRIGIA, 1817. 
. XIV. The following are a continuation of the parallel passages. 
. Nam pater altitonans, stellanti nixus Olympo, 
Ipse suos quondam tumulos ac templa petivit, 
Ft Capitolinis injecit sedibus ignes 
Cic. Frag. de suo Cons. ap. Lib. 15. de Divin. 
.  Qualiter expressum ventis per nubila fulmen 
In sua templa furit Lucan. 1. 
2 στ - ἀμφὶ δὲ χαλκὸς ἐλάμπετο εἴκελος αὐγῇ 
ἣ πυρὸς αἰθομένωυιο, ἣ ἠελίου ἀνιόντος. Llom. Ul. ΧΧΊΙ. 134. 
ὡς ὕπλοισι χρυσέοισιν. ἐκπρεπὴς, γέρον, 
Ἶ ὶ ἑῴοις φλεγέθων ὄμυια . 
ῥολεῖσιν ἀελίον. Eurip. Pheen. 170, ed. Porson. 
1 a a a ne a tet ANTES 
Palleat infelix—— ----------.-- Pers. Sat. 111. 42. 
And sorrow hath raade my verv heart pale. 
King of the Crocoditgs, Southey’s Minor Poems. 
4, ——————— Ly messins Acmon, 
Nec Clytio genitore minor, nec fratre Menestheo. 
Virg. En. x. 128. 


Jamque aderit lato promissus Honorius vo, 
Nec forti genitore minor, nec fratre corusco. 
Claud. Rufio. 11. 374. 
5. ἀλλὰ τὰν Διὸς κύραν 
κλήῇσωμεν" ᾿Αρτεμιν, Θεῶν» ἄνασσα»------ Eur. Iph. Taur. 1521. 
so iu Virgil: 
Summe deum, sancti custes Soractis Apollo——Ea. x1. Τὰ 
G. ξυνὸς "Eveahcos, καί re κτανέοντα κατέκτα. Hom. Il. 3V111. 309. 
—In pugna et in acie, ubi Mars communis et victum sape erigerct, 
et wtHigeret victorem νέαι iit. 19, 
7. Casimir, addressing the dewy, calls them “ Stellulz noctis de- 
cedentis.” Silviludium 11. St. tv. 1. 
a —an host 
Tanumerable as the stars of night, . 
Or stars of morning, dew-drops, which the sun 
Impearls on ey ry leaf and ev'ry flower. 
~ Milton, Paradise Lost, ν. 744. 
el Γρέσσ᾽ ὁ “Αἴδηε διἐνέροισι καταφθιμένοισιν ἀνάσσων, 
Τιτγῆνεε οταρτάριοι, Κρόνον ἀμφὶς ἐόντεε, 
ἀ“ βέστον κελάδοιο καὶ αἰνῆς δηιστῆτος. Hesiod, Theog. 850. 


ED QE sore 
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He is describing the war of Typhon with the Gods. Silius, describ- 
mg Jupiter thundering i in defence of Rome, uses the same image. 


—_—_——__—_———Intonat ipse, 

Quo tremat et Rhodope, Taurusque, et Pindus, et Atlas. 
Audivere lacus Erebi, mersusque profundis 

Aguovit tenebris ceelestia bella ἜΥΡΒΘΕΒΗ. Pun. xu. 090: 


9. τοιαῦτα σοῦ, λυπεῖς γὰρ, ὥστε τοξότης, 
᾿ ἀφῆκα θυμῷ καρδίας τοξεύματα. Soph. Antig. 1084, ed. Brunck. 


‘Tis Britain barbs the arrows that I speak, ᾿ 
Aud makes thy hear its mark. Milman’s Sémor; x. 30. 


-——_-—--—--—-—florentes zre catervas. : 
Virg. En. vit. 804, ΧΙ. 433. 
——bloom’d all the field with brass, 
Milman’s Samor, Δ1. 521. 
Hi. Fins δὲ πολὺ πρῶτος ἰδὲ T ἡλέμαχος θεοειδής" ; 
ἧστο γὰρ ἐν py ηστῆμσι φίλον τετιημένος ἥτορ, 
ὁσσομένος πατέρ᾽ ἐσθλὸν ἐ ἐνὶ ppeaty-————-—Hom, Od. 1, 115. 
Hamlet. Methinks I see my father. 
Horatio. Where, my Lord? 
Hamlet. In my mind ’s éye, Horatio. Shakespeare, Hamlet. 


(The above was communicated by a friend.) 
2. λαμπρὰ μὲν ἀκτὶς, ἡλίων κανὼν σαφὴς, 
᾿ἔβαλλε yaiar-—-—— το ——Eurip. Suppl. 
————--—_-—_—— some gentle taper, 
Though a rush candle from the wicker hole 
Of same clay habitation, visit us ° 
With thy long-le -vell'd rule of streaming light. 
Milton’s Comus, 328. 
13. ‘Os & ὅτε τίε τ > ἐλέφαντα γν» ὴ φοίνικι piney 
Μηῃονὶς, ἠὲ Κάειρα, παρήϊον ἔμμεναι ἵππων" 


---.-- — wen a- — ee 


10. 


ee 


rotoi rot, Μενέλαε, pcr Ony αἴματε μηροὶ 

εὐφυέες, κνῆμαί τ᾽, ἠδὲ σφυρὰ cad ὑπένερθε. Home 1]. iv. 141. 

—-———niveos infecit purpura yultus, 

Per liquidas succensa genas: ¢dsfeque pudoris 

Hiluxere faces’ non sic deous ardet eburnum, ° 

Lydia Sidonio quod ftemina tinxerit ostro. Claud. Pros. 1. 271. 
14. — —————-——valle reducta———Virg, En. v1. 703. 

— ————long withdrawing vales — Thomson's Spring. 
fenent Danai, qua deficit iguis. Virg. Hu. 11, 505. 

Quique caret famma, scelerum est locus. Sil. Ital. 

(The writer is describing the destracti pi Seguutom. a. 

10. τόφρ' ἀναχωρείτω, τὸν δ' ἄλλον λαὸν dean 

μάρνασθαι δηΐοισι κατὰ κρατερὴν toptegy. 1]. πὴ 180. 


15. 
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He fled full soon 
On the first of June— 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 
Elegy on Jean Bon St. Andre, in the Antiyacobir. 


(This whimsical coincidence was pointed out by a friend.) 


17. In the fifteenth Odyssey, where Telemachus requests permission 
for himself and his companion to depart, Menelaus yields to his re- 
quest with the saying— 

Χρὴ ξεῖνον παρεόντα φιλεῖν, ἐθέλοντα δὲ πέμπειν. Od. xv. 74. 
Ju the late novel of Rob Roy, where Baillie Nicol Jarvie has been inti- 
uiating to the Highland leader the necessity of himself and his com- 
panion taking their leave, the latter replies in a similar manner— 
— “ Aweel, kinsman, ye ken our fashion—foster the guest that : 
<omes—further him that maun gang.” Rob Roy, 111. p. 227. 
18. si neque fervidis ‘ 
Pars inclusa caloribus 
Mundi, nec Borez finitimum latus, 
Duratzque solo nives 
Mercatorem abigunt.———Hor. Lib. 11. Od. xxiv. 36. 
—where busy Commerce waits 
To pour his golden tide through all her gates ; 
Whom fiery suns, that scorch the russet spice 
Of eastern groves, and oceans floor’d with ice, 
Forbid in vain to push his daring way 
To darker climes, or climes of brighter day— 
, Cowper, Expostulation. 
Horace appears to have been a favorite author with Cowper. 

19. Qualis ubi ad terras, abrupto sidere, nimbus 
Jt mare: per medium——--— —— 
Antevolant, sonitumque ferunt ad littora venti. 

8 Virg. En. x11. 451—455. 


Casimir has made a beautiful application of this expression : 
——¢et qui jam moriebtibus 
Instabat, urgentisque leti 
 Frigidus antevolgbat horror. 
Casim. Epod. (ad S. Stanislaum Kostkam.) 
“0. When we are idle, we tempt tiie devil to tempt us, as careless 
persons make thieves. Baxter's Saints’ Rest, chap. xi. § 6. 
And thus, in wrath and envy and despair, " 
She tempted Hell to tempt her——Southey’s Kehama, x1. 
21, Nequicquem Deus abscidit 
Prudens Qceano dissociabili 
, Terras: si taméimpie : 
‘ Non tangendi rates transiliunt vada. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Od. 311. 21- 
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Oh! why has Jehovah, in forming the world, 
Divided the deep from the land, 

His ramparts of rocks round the continent bur''d, 
And cradled the deep in his hand ; 

If man may transgress his eternal command 
And pass o’er the bounds of his birth, , 
To ravage the uttermost earth 1 

Montgomery, Ode on the Ocean. 


22. As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, and as an hireling 
looketh for the reward of his work: so am Ε made to possess months 
of vanity, and wearisome nights are appointed to me. Job vii. 2, 3. 


Ὡς 5° ὅτ᾽ ἀνὴρ Séprovo Achalerat, Pre πανῆμαρ᾽ 

νειὴν, ἀνέλκητον βόε οἴνοπε πηκτὸν ἄροτρον, 

ἀσπασίω.. δ' dpa τῷ κατέδν φάος ἠελίοιο, 

dvpror ἐποίχεσθαι, βλάβεται δέ τε γούνατ᾽ ἰόντι" 

ὡς Ὀδυσῆ᾽ ἀσπαστὸν ἔδν φάος ἠελίοιο. Hom. Odyss. x111. 31. 


93. Ὥς δ' ὅτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἄστρα φαεινὴν ἀμφὶ σελήνην 
φαίν»ετ' ἀριπρεπέα, κ. τ. X. 
τόσσα μεσηγὺ νεῶν, ἠδὲ Ξάνθοιο ῥοάων, - 
Τρώων καιόντων πυρὰ φαίνετο Ἰλιόθι πρό. Hom, 1]. vii. 551. 
Nox erat, et late stellarum more videbam 
Barbaricos ardere ἔδουβ. ——Claud. v3. Cons, Hon. 453. 


a 


~-——soon a score of fires, { ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff were seen ; 

Each with warlike tidipgs fraught, 

Each from each the signal caught ; ' 
‘Each after each they glanced to sight, | 
"As stars arise upon the night. : 

, scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, 113. sf. 29. 
24. Ὡς δ᾽ Gr’ ἀναΐξῃ νόος ἀνέρος, Sor’ ἐπὶ πολλὴν 

γαῖαν ἐληλονθὼς, φροσὶ πευκαλίμῃσι νοήσῃ, 

ἔνθ᾽ εἴην, ἣ ἔνθα, μενοινήσειέ τε πολλά" he 

ὥς κραιπνῶς μεμαυῖα διέπτατο πότρι Ἥρῃ. Honii Fi. xv. 80. 

so Claudian of the horses of Pluto’ se” 

torrentius anine 
Hyberao, tortaque ruunt pernicius hasta : 

Quantum non jacylus Parthi, non impetus Austri, 

Non leve sollicitge mentis discurrit acumen. Claud. Pros. 11. 198. , 


-----ὄ.-- --- .---ι- τὸν δὲ στερεὸν καὶ ἄνρυσον 
ὠκύτερον ποίησε ἀπὼν αἰψηροῖο 


ἴσος ἐπονρανίοις ἸΠοδαλείριος.--------«ἘἸυἱηΐ, md 


25. Quz contra vetitum discordia 1—-——Vid : ἢ, on 9... 


Rather, how hast thou yielded ἐδ ss ἦν 
The strict forbiddance ?———-—-Milton, Par. Lost, 1x.90 . 
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26. Septemque qui fulcit Triones 
Carpathus ----- ———Casim. Od. Lib. 111. 
—Hliils that prop the polar star—Campbell, Ode to Winter. 
——The murmuring surge, 


That on tl’ unnuntper'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Caanot be heard so high.—Shakespeare’s King Lear, Activ. Se. 5. 


}ὺ 
πὰ 


Their way was on the margin of the land, ' 
O’er the green summit of the rocks, whose base 
Beats back the roaring surge, scarce heard so high. 
'* Cowper's Task, vr. 
28. Novistine locum potiorem rare beato? etc. etc. . 
Nempe inter varias putritur sylva coluunnas, 
Laudaturque domus, longos que prospicit agros. 
Naturam expellas furca licet, usque recurret, 
Kt inala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Ep. x. 1. 14. 
"Tis born with all, the love of Nature’s works— 
Ev'n in the stifling bosom of the Town 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, bas charins, 
That sooth the rich possessor ——— 
~—— ————are they not all proofs 
That man, immured in cities, still retain$ 
His inward inextinguishable thirst . 
Of rural scenes t——_——---—-Cowper's Tash, 1V. 701. 705. 
29, ————-—___——-Non segnius ardens 
Tnetirrit Tydeus, quam flammiger ale’ olori 
Imminet, et magna trepidum circumligat umbra. ‘ 
Stat. Theb. v111. 
‘There is a simile in’ Walter Scott somewhat resembling this in idea : 
Such glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the cliffs of Benvenue, © 
She spread her dark sajls'‘on the wind, 
And, ἐτῶν in middle hedven reclin’d, 
With her broad shadow ¢3.1he lake, 
Silenced the warblers:ef#it brake. Lady of the Lake, 111. st. 


gf 


30, ———__—_—ET. εἰς χέρας λεύσσεις ἐμάς ; 
ΠΟΛ. εἰσορῶ" δειλὸν δ' ὁ πλοῦτος, καὶ φιλόψυχον κακόν. 
ἐκ Eurip, Phoen. 605, Porson. 
There is a similar taunt ascribed to Polynices in ‘Statius : 
—-——nec parcit cedenti, atque increpat hosti: 
‘€ Quo retrahis, germane, gradus ? Ὁ languida somne, 
Et regnis effoeta‘gguies! longaque sub umbra 
‘  Imperia ! exilig-rébusque exercita egenis 
- Membra vides: disce arma pati, ucc fidere letis.”” 
. Theb. x1. 547. 


* * ‘To the passages adduced in No. 11. of the Miscellanea Classica, 
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(Class. Journ. No. Xx xXI1I. p. 33. art. 2.) as parallel to that of Ho- 
race, “ Nam, qua nivali pascitur Algido,” ἄς, add the following 
from Tibullus : 
Est nobis volutsse satis: nec munera parva 
Respueris : etiam Phosbo gratissima dona 
Cres tulit— -—-~———— —— -- - , 
Parvaque ceelestes pacavit mica, nec illis 
Semper indurato taurus cadit hostia cornu. Lib. Iv. 1. 7, 14. 
To the passage quoted from Horace in the same number (p. 53, 
ait. 12.) as parallel to that,in Sophocles, ro yap Φανθὲν ris dy δύναιτ᾽ 
ἀγέννητον ποιεῖν ; add the following from Milton, which resembles 
the lines of*Horace more than those of Sophocles : . 


Butapast who can recall, or done undo 7 


Not God omnipotent, nor fate—-~-- Paradise Lost, rx. 926. 
Horace%mitated Pindar, Ol. 11. 29. 
- τῶν δὲ πεπραγμένων : 


9 ’ Α a , 
ἐν δίκᾳ τε καὶ παρὰ δίκαν 
ἀποίητον οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
χρύνος, o πάντων πατὴρ, 

[4 f La 
δύναιτο θέμεν ἔργων τέλος. 


In the same number (p. 36, art. 22, printed by mistake 20.) an in- 
stance of coincidence between Aischines and the poet Cowper was 
noticed. The writer has since met with the same passages in a note 
on an article in the Quarterly Review, vol. Iv. p. 208, art..@ifford’s 
Political Life of Pitt. In No. 111. of the Misc. Class. (Class, Journ. 
No. XXXTIL p. 38. art. 10.) Was quoted from Herbert (with @ similar 
passage from Young,) an 

Thus we'prevent the last great day, 

And judge ourselves. τ᾿ «τῷ 
The following (from a sermon of Robert Hall’s) contains a noble 
developement of a similar gea. “ At.the day of judgment, the atten- 
lion excited by the surrounding scene, the strange aspect of nature, 
the dissolution of the elements, and the-tast trump, wil Shave no other 
effect than to cause the reflections of the, sinner to retutn with a more 
overwhelming tide on his own charagheg, his semtence, his unchanging 
destiny; and, amid the janumerable afifions who surround him, he 
will mourn apart. it is thus the Christidn minister should endeavour 
to prepare the tribunal of conscience, and turn the eyes of. every one 
of his hearers on himself.” Sermon on the Discouragements and Sup- 
ports of the Christian Minister, pp. 23, 24.—The lines, “In vain thei 
bones uuburied lie,” quoted in No. 1. of the Misc. Class. (Claga. Journ. 
vol. xv. p. $03. art. 21.) of which the refereuce’ was. accidentally 
omitted, are from Lord Byron’s-poem on the Deggiof Admiral Parker, 
printed among the miscellaneour poems at theaithet,Childe Hayold, 
Cantos 1. and 11.: The sentiment has. vften been repiated since Thu- 
cydides, CEHCILIUS METELLUS. 
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AN ESSAY ON MOODS. : 


A PART I. 

Tuere is no part of grammar which is, in general, less satislac- 
torily explained than the theory and use of moods. Almost all 
the writers on this subject appear to content themselves with 
following the method that others have followed before them—or 
perhaps they add a few observations of their own, which, are forced 
to coincide with the orignal system. Hence arises a degree of 
confusion in the use of terms, and an obscurity of €xpression, 
which it would be most desitgble to avoid. 

To attempt any practical improvement, in this respect, would 
probably be considered as a mere fanciful annovation. Age seems 
to have ¢onsccrated a particular arrangement, and particular names, 
which it would be little less than impiet) towards the mighty dead 
to violate. But if we dare not change what has been long esta- 
blished, it is, at least, our business to οἰ δ as clear conceptions on 
this important subject as possible ; and, while we use the same 
terms that others have done, not to bind ourselves to adopt their 
opinions. That it is a subject of very considerable difficulty, every 
person will acknowledge ; and that this difficulty was felt, even by 
the claggic writers of Greece and Rome, is evident from the varicty 
in their'manner of expression, and the different uses which they 
make of the same forms of the verb. Hence it may be impossible 

_to lay down unexceptionable rules with regard to the origin and use 
of moods; but, although we cannot accomplish all that we desire, 
we should not be discouraged from making an humble attempt to 
come near it. ὃ 


Est qaodam prodire tenug, si non datur ultra.— Hor. 
[ἡ order to form a clear ‘conception, therefore, of moods, we 


must consider the subject ry bn points of view. First, as to the 
origin, which, of course, will be entirely speculative; apd, secondly, 
as to the wse, which can be “deduced only from observations on 


languages as they are spoken, or written. 


I, ORIGIN OF MOODS. 


_ The nature of the human frame is such that it continually 
tequires food, clostiing, and refreshment by repose after exertion, 
Almost all our actions are influenced; miore or less, by sensations 
such as these. Without some object exciting our desires, we 
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should sink into a state of listlessness, apathy, and total inactivity, 
it would be wandering too ‘far from my present purpose to enquire 
im what manner, aud to what degree, the social affection of benevo- 
lence is interwoven with the selfish desire of action; or how much 
our own happiness is increased by the happiness that we communi-' 
cate to others. It is sufficient to observe, that, as soon as we are 
capable of forming an idea of the wants of others, we ‘are, ἣν 
general, disposed to refieve them, and that this becomes an object 
of desire with us, as well as to supply our owa immediate neces- 
sities. ν᾽ 

{ have mentioned only food, cloathing, and rest, as the primary 
wants of: nature, being all that an infant desires. But, as age 
advanceg, conveniences, comforts, luxuries, superfluities are also 
desired. The passions exercise their msfluence on the mind, and 
desire to be gratified. The int@flectual faculties expand, and 
desire to be supplied with knowledge ; aad that knowledge, when 
acquired, the mind desires to communicate to others, either mm 
compliance with their wishes, or for self interest, or self gratifica- 
tion. The same observation will apply to all our pursuits. Still 
the one great principle, fhe desire of some good seems to pervade 
our nature, and influen@e all our conduct. 

Now, if man couldsexist as a solitary individual, bis tume might 
be spent in a si/ent pursuit of the objects thathe wished ta obtain— 
ina silent gratification of his desire. But this is not the case. 
Fronf the first period of human existence men were sacial ; and 
the most transient glancesof one human being on the sitions of 
another would convince him that their united efférts might accom- 
plish what be could not do, or do so effectually, by bimself—that 
unother had it in his power to give him something, whieh he could 
not otherwise obtain ;°or to perform some action for him, that was 
not witbin the scope of his own exertions. 

He would no longer then confine: himself to that silent pursuit, 
which we have considered, but.anake use of theanost easy and 
effectual means of making his desigg/known to bis ‘brother. And, 
the natural faculty of forming articgiete sounds-woald soon suggest 
the use of speech as the most expeditious method of accomplishing 
his objecf. When his eye Exed.gpod any thing that he wished the 
other to assist him in obtaining, his tongue would give a name to 
that object—perhaps accompanied with some significant logk, or, 
gesture. The name, thus given, would have the energy Οὗ a 
request, or. command, and might be styled a: verb im-thé* 

i 


Imperative Mood. oe " 
It is probable, also, that this desire “ kk expresséf tn the 
shortest and simplest manner possible ; and that the imperative 
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form would be either a simgle articulation of the voice, that is a 
monosyllable ; or, at most, a very short dissyllable. 

That this theory is not unreasonable vill appear from what any 
person may observe im children, before they can understand the 
meaning of artificial language. However hudicrous the idea may 
appear, we may consfder the faintest cry that expresses pain, or 
hunger; that is the desire for food or rest, as an imperative verb. 
Or, descending still lower, we may conceive that the inferior 
animals have this power of expressing aheir desires, in common 
with the human species. But their powers of intellect and of 
expression are equally limited. Having no minds to cultivate, or 
souls to store with knowledge, they possess all that is necessary for 
the use: of the body in the faculty of thus communicating their 
feelings, As the child gradually ascends above the mere instinct 
of the brute, be begins ὁ aag®the human power of speech, and 
mvents, before he is capable of learning, names for those things 
that he wishes to obtain: and the manner in which these names ave 
given expresses the desire of the child that utters them. 


ἘΠ Indicative. 


We have thus endeavoured to ascertain? from theory, and the 
observation of nature, the origin and purpose of the primary, or 
imperative mood. Let us proceed, in the same manner, to con- 
sider the effect produced upon another, by the expression of this 
desire. 

As βορὰ as the application is made, «the person to whom it is 
Jirected will corisider his own power and inclination to do or not 
to do the thing, that is desired. And, if he do not xnmediately and 
silently perform, or resolve not to perform it, be will mtimate his 
intention to comply, or the contrary. ‘The latter including an 
additional idea, viz. that of negation, along with the original one 
suggested by the imperative verb, will require an additional sound 
te express it, ef. another word besides one corresponding to that 
which was ulready used. Accordingly negative particles have 
been employéd for this purpose:I believe, in all languages. But 
us these are always separate frog the yerb, or easily separable from 
it, L shall take no farther notice δὲ them in the following observa- 
tians ; confining myself entirely to the affirmative, or simple, form 
of the verb. . 

WeShall. suppose, then, that the person addressed is disposed to 
comply with bis brother's desire, and that he intimates his.iutention 
of domg so. The simplest, and most effectual method that he can 
employ will be to repest the very name of, the aesired object, with 
A ‘Corresponding. gestire, or gn additonal sound, identifying 
himself, as it were, with that object, and thus expressing his willing~ 
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ness to do what is desired. Here we have the origin of the 

indicative mood, formed from the imperative, by the addition of 
some sound representing the speaker, or actor. And, in .the 

structure of language, it will be fotind, in general, that the termina- 

tions of the indicative are fragments of the geveral personal pro- 

nouns ; expressing, in the concisest manner, she identity of the,” 
person and the tyag. ‘i 

When the word is once invented, it will do for every similar 
occasion, and may be used as indicative of an intention to act, even 
when no request hus bees: made, or imperative previously used. 
Thus the indicative becomes, by degrees, not a mere respondent 
to an antecedent lnperative expressed, but to one understood—and, 
proceeding still farther, in the same manner, it expresses the inten- 
tion to do a thing, when no immediate reference to the will of 
anothet is conceived, but the design @ppears to originate with the 
speaker himself, ᾿ ὶ ; . 

Thus far we have considered, chiefly, that class of verbs which 
express desires excited by external objects. But it is evident that 
the primary feelings of want, to which I slightly alluded, are 
expenenced, before we have an idea what would gratify-or relieve 
us. sind, in the same manner, the internal emotions give rise to 
uiany of our expression’, when we have no external obje@ imme- 
diately in view. Hence the inarticulate cry gradeally changes into 
2 wor@ expressive of that emotion, and its corresponditig desire ; 
but without implying a direct request, or command, to any indivi- 
dual, to assist in obtainifig the relief, or grati§cation;’ that is 
required: as when 1 say, 1 hunger, or 1 thirst. Verbs of this 
kind may be considered as having a mixed signification, both indi- 
cative, and imperative——or as conveying an indefinite request, but 
incapable of having a distinct and separate imperative. -_ 


Subjunctive, or, Potential. 


11 may Bappen, however, that the person, to whdtiy'we suppose 
the request to be made, may not ᾿νε ἂς in his power immediately 
to comply with it. His doing so, at Mil, may perhaps dépend upon 
other circumstances, over whieb’he figs no control. Some change 
in the form of his answer will thai ‘become necessary. He must 
include an allusion to this amcertainty, or these circumstances, alogg 
with the expression of his own identity with the object dénited. ὁ 
But this combination of ideas will be most easily expressed by — 
distinct and separate words. As we have oléerved, “fis is alwayd © 
the case, with regard to simple negatives. “Aad; inthe same man- 
ner, the subjunctive, or potential mood, will Mesoimt, in general, te 
be formed by the combination of. two or more Wirbs, with con- 
ditional particles aud circumstances expressed or understood, It it 
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gnly in a language of the most artificial construction that a change 
m terminations alone imdicates the uncertainty, er conditional 
nature of the assertion. 


Optative. 


A still greater refifement, ora more ingenious contrivance is to 
‘combine, in one word, an expression of the.thing desired, the 
person who acts, the uncertainty of accomplishment, and the inten- 
tion to do it, if it be fit or possible. Yet all this is very fully, and 
clearly, expressed in the Greek optative mood. 


. We have thus traced the origin of the moods from nature itself, 
commencing with the imperative, as the simple expression,of desire ; 
to which the indicative corresponds. Aud it is evident that these 
two alone: are sufficient, ἐδ all the purposes of speechy when 
accompanied by words expressive of condition, uncertainty, or 
volition. 

Infintivve. " 

Théinfinitive can hardly be classed among the moods of a verb. 
It is simply the name of the action, dr existence; and is, not 
improperly, styled by some writers, a verbal noun. When it refers 
to any visible, or sensible object the same word will answer as a 
name for that object ; and even when an action only 1s expressed, a 
similar identity in the word which expresses the doing of th@&ctivn, 
und its accomplishment, will produce wo obscurity in language. 


Connexion of Moods and Tenses, 


It is evident that, according to the view which we are taking of 
this subject, the only two primitive mootis have a reference to 
something that 1s to take place after the word is uttered. Whether 
gne person desires to obtain an object, or’another promises to give 
it, both the one and the other look forward to it, as a future event, 
In order, therefore, to have a clear conception of the nature of 
moods, it is indispensibly necessary to allude also to tenses ; or, as 
an ingenious writer on grammar" has called them, “ the moods of 
time.” Indeed it is impogsible io think deliberately On the one 
without the other. We cannot conceive any desie, any actiun, 
of any state, without conceiving also some time in which it was, or 
is, or will be in existence. What Cicero says of decorum, as 
connected with the virtues m general, may, very well, be applied 
to this subject.  Pertmet quidem ad omnem honestgtem hoc, 
mod | dico, decorum; et ita pertinet ut non recondita quadam 


+ Ward. 
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ratione cernatur, sed sit in promtu. Est enim quiddam, idque 
intelligitur in omni virtute, quod deceat, quod cogitutione magis a 
virtute potest*‘quam re separari. Ut venustas et pulchritado cor- 
poris secerni non potest a valetudine, sic hoc, de quo loquimur, 
decorum, totum illud quidem est cum virtute confusum, sed mente 
et cogitatione distmgaitur,” Off. 1. 


Future. 


As, in the origin of language, therefore, there were only two 
moods, so, both these moods having a reference to something not 
yet performed, there could be only one tense, the fafure ἢ and the 
desire of the speaker was equally well expressed, whether he used 
that mood which is technically called the imperative, or that mood 
which is ealled the future tense. The meaning is the same when 
I say, Do this, or, thou shalt do this: silo not bear false witness, or, 
thou shalt not beur false witness. imperative force in these 
future expressions consists uot in the auxiliary shal/, for the future 
*:as the same meaning, in languages that require no auxiliaries. 


Past. 


But we have observed that some verbs express desire arising 
from internal emotions, and without au immediate referewece to any 
external object. Althohgh these also may be yelled futiite, in as 
much as the desiré‘of gratification is implied?"Yet ‘the principal 
considggation must be with regard to the past, or the time since 
that particular emotion arose. Hence we have qnother distinction 
of time ; viz. the preterite, or past. And it will be found that 
these two muods of time are sufficient for almost all the purposes 
of speech. The present is like a mathematical point; it has no 
parts, and no magnitudg.” It is merely the hmit, or mark, where’ 
the line of time past ends, and that of time future comthences, 
But the past and the future occupy the whole line, without leaving 
any space to be tilled by the present. It is trugbat we may 
conceive that point m any part οὔ the ‘past, or futures or we may 
conceive it moving along, extending the pne division, and shortening 
the other, and thus forming the last s#téod of time, or the 


Partidiples. 
The participle, then, may be considered as a frequent repetition 


of the indicative mood, announcing not merely the intentiqn of ' 
doing a thing, or declaring the: state, in a space of tae too short 
BAe, ἡ Ὁ ie 


ἢ 
aod " vf 
sasesomncnsmessseipiiesipbeitie anatnemesreestns aversion iliisnstasanichriareiaisseminstatacmstaeiesiane is 
' ΓΑ 


‘ ἥ : ‘ >. re fy ; Ly ° 
_* Harris, in his Hermes, makés some ingeniodS- observations on ‘this 
subject. ὩΣ ΠΣ 
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for imagination to couceive, but the continuance of that state, or 
action for some length of time. And, accordingly as we fix 
that action in time -past, or future, or conceive the present as 
included in its continuance, we form the indicative mood into a 
past, present, or future participle. 

We may also congeive an action to be so frequently repeated as 
40 become habitual,.and thus form a consuetudinal mood, or tense, 
out of the indicative. Or, finally, considermg that habit comes to 
have a permanent influence on our nature, we may suppose a 
person to be so .much in the habit of doing a certain thing that the 
tendency to the action becomes au inherent quality mn bin ; and 
thus, what was originally expressive of a single purpose of doing is 
gradually changed into ap epithet, or participial adjective. 

This theory of tenses and participles, or moods of time, answer- 
ing the same purpose with these which are generally called moods 
of action or existence, appéiits to be the only satisfactory ‘way of 
accounting for the seemimgly promiscuous use of what are artifi- 
cially distmguished by the names. of moods and tenses, in grammar. 

And that the present tense is one of comparatively little use in 
Janguag will appear, if we consider how very few of our expres- 
sions are limited to this time. When wt, cast out all narrative of 
the past, and anticipation of the future, we leave, at most, only one 
third of the subjects of speech to be expressed by the present. 
Let us again subtract from this third part the expression ofall such 
things as aie equally certain, or uncertain, at all times—which do 
not depend, for their truth, upon the circumstances of the present 
moment, but may be asserted, with the same precision as to their 
nature, as things that have been, or that will be—and we reduce 
our use of the present, strictly as such, to very narrow limits indeed. 
This observation is particularly necessary to be kept in mind, in 
accounting for the apparently promiscuous use of tenses, in some 
languages. e 

Having thus endeavoured te: account for the origin of moods on 
the principles, of nature, Jet ts ‘proceed, in the 

Second place, to itiustrate.¢his theory by a few obser: vations on 
ihe use of moods, including tenses, in some written languages. 


1. Hebrew. i 
The Hebrew appears to be the most anciéat language of which 


' we have any correct and general knowledge. Not only are the 


early records of the world composed in it, but it possesses those 
characters of primitivé simplicity, in the formation «οὗ its verbs, 
hich we have considered as accompanying their natural offgin. 

' In‘ Hebrew, theré‘are only two ae the imperative, and indi- 
cative. For the infinitive, which is, in regular verbs, the same 
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with the imperative, cannot be considered as a distinct form of the 
verb. Now, although the custom of Hebrew grammarians, from 
time imn.euorial, has been to cousider the third person smigular 
of the jreterste a5 the rvot, yet it 1» hardly p&sible to conceive any 
thing more improbable than that the first use of languaze would 
be to tell what another person had done, gt another time. The 
formation of the various pags of the verb would be equally easy 
from the imperative, which, 10 general, consists of the same letters » 
with the third person preterite; and, in some verbs, of still fewer 
Jetters. And, as we supposed the first expression of desire to be 
ina very sliort and simple form, so all the Hebrew imperatives 
are words of two or three letters; as, IPD visit, JW sit. The 
simple respondent to these is in the first person singular future, 
by prefixing δὲ, the first letter of the pronoun ὮΝ J, to the. impera- 
uve; thus identifyng the speaker~:with the desired action or 
objet; as, ἼΡΞΝ 1. will visit, ΟΝ 1 will sit. From the same 
root the other persons, of both numbers, of the preter and future 
tenses, may, with equal ease, be formed; as also the participles 
benoni, or present, and*paoul, or past. It is particularly worthy 
of observation also that the different shades of potential, <yptative, 
and subjunctive may be,é¢xpressed by the indicatiye, with the assist- 
auce of proper particles; and that the impersiive utood, and the 
future tense are both bsed in the same ee As in that. 
sublime expressiony-God said, let there be light it is, TRAP light 
shall be. In the commandments, and other, prohibitory expres- 
sions, our trauslators have rendered the Hetirew literally—s/ou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal. Poe. 

And as the future tense is thus equivalent to the imperative 
mood, so it is used with a reference not merely to such events as 
certainly will come to, pass, but to such as are customary, pos- 
sible, lawful, desirable, reasonable ; thus connecting the significa- 
tion of the potential and subjunctive moods with the form of the 
indicative. And as the preterite 3g also used to express a thing as Ὁ 
generally true, as well as to dengte: what happened. im past tne, 
ihe preterite and future appear to be often used. indifferently. It 
was this sameness of signification that, probably, gave rise to the 
use of bot} these tenses in the*same expression, and refcrring to the 
same time; when it is ysuallyeaid Phat Jinserted between them 
converts the following vérb, from the signification of ‘the tense m 
which it is written, into that of the preceding verb; as, JAR TOW" 
ONDW verbatim, J cricd unto thee and thou wilt heal me, but 
rendered, ἢ cried unto thee aud thou hust Realed- me. Tt is true 
that this will ot enable us to say why ἢ shoyld..be conversive in 
certain circumstances, and not so in others; Sgehydhawas custom- 
ary to make this remarkable use "οὗ the tenses, mn the Hebrew 
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language ; but I conceive that we have sufficient reason to believe 
what is here stated to be the principle of the language, and, as 
such, to be a testimony to the justness of the theory Which I pro- 
pose. That the fuflre and tbe preterite are sufficient, as was 
before mentioned, for the purposes of language in general, is 
evident from the Hebgew having no distinct form for the present. 
"Fhinge that were, ami are, and will pe true, are expressed as we 
have seen ; and, when the duration of an event includes the present 
time, it is, very conveniently, expressed by the participl:, with the 
verb of existence expressed, or understood. 


9, Arabic, 

‘Like its venerable mother tongue, the Arabic has ‘only the 
imperative, and indicative moods, the future and preterit: tenses, 
and the two participles. In this language also the imperative is 
the simplest form of the verk, consisting in general of threé, and 
never of more than four letters; as, re assist, 7 ἈΕῚ ΩΣ 
from which the other parts of the verb are easily formed. In the 
use of jts tenses, also, we observe that the Arabic future corres- 
ponds more frequently to our present, than any other tense; which 
strengthens the idea that the present fofm has, originally, and 
really, a future signi@cation: while the imperative, and future, 
are used in commanding, or prohibiting, precisely as they are in the 
Hebrew language. ‘The same observation may be made, with 
resard to the use of the participles, 

ἊΝ 8. Persian. 

Like the Arabic, from which the Persian Janguage is principally 
formed, the structure of their common purent, the Hebrew, 1s 
munifest in this dialect also, And, in imitation of the Hebrew 
grammarians, writers on Persian grammar take the third person of 
the preterite as the root, from which the other parts of the verb are 
formed. But they go still faytifer, in supposing this to he formed 
from the verbal noun, or infinitive, by cutting off final syllable ; 
and they then use other syfables, to form the different inflections. 
But this circuitous method might, yvith great ease, be avoided in 
this language also, by taking “ibe imperative for the robt; as it is 
shorter, and simpler in form, than*the infinitive ; thus instead of 

 safing that aS he spoke, is formed from χα ἢ to speak, by drop- 
ping: the final , it would be much simpler to forms both this, and 


ithe other parts of the verb from ase: speak thou. 6 * 


so ' νον ἃς Celtie. | 
Tf we turn from the Hebrew and its descendants in the east, to 
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the kindred tongue that spread over the north-western division of 
the ancient world—the Celtic—we shall find the same principles, 
that have beén already considered, prevail, in a very remarkable 
degree. ‘There is a most striking resembliace betwecn the 
Hebrew and Celtic, in many particulars, but in nothing more than 
in the formation and inflection of verbs. δ 

5. Irish. 

The Irish παν, perhaps, be considered as the best preserved 
dialect of the ancient Celtic.. Its manuscripts are evidently of 
great antiquity ; its charaeter appears to be the original one which 
1s sald to have borne so great a resemblance to the ancient Greek ; 
and, hal is most remaikable, the Irish alphabet, to this day, 
admits ne other letters than those which Cadmus, as we aie told, 
introduced into Greece ; together with the primitive digamina, 
corresponding exactly in form, power, and order, with the -FMolic 
character of that namie. : 

In Irish, as in Plebrew, the imperative mood is the roct, from 
which all the other part’ of the verb are formed. Thus from 
buail, sérike, comes buailim, 1 strike, and buailfid, 1 will strike. 
And, in general, the impérative 1s a monosyable. Yet, im com- 
pliance with a very prepostcrous custom, some Irish grammarians 
adopt the infinitive as the root; and others, ἀντ equal impro- 
priety, imitate the practice of writers ou Greek and Latin, by con- 
sidering the first person, present tense, us that: from which the 
other parts of the verb are formed. 1 mav observe that it was in 
the course of my reflections on the Celtic, while employed in 
writing a grammar, of the Irish language, that the idea first occurred 
to me that the imperative was the radical part of the gerb. 

‘Nhe Irish isas simpleas the Hebrew, in 115 moods aud tenses— 
ut least, it appears to have been originally so. But, after the propa- 
gators of Christianity mtreduced a knowledge of the Greck and’ 
Latin languages, several of the argaficial inventions, in these 
topgues, were applied to the infection of Irish verbs." 

Like the Hebrew, the Irish langaage 805 separate particles, and 
auxiliary verbs, to express conditia »-atcumstance, and volition. 
Bat it is singplar in having a-distinct form of the verb to denote a 
thing as customary, oF econiietudinal. “Thus tain, contracted for 
tame, signifies J amy’ wow, .but bim, for bi me, means J am 
usualy. : ὡς ἃ: 


. 
- 
~ 


° 
᾿α See Valpy’s Greeh Grammar, p.teprED. 
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DISSERTATIO LITERARIA DE OSTRACISMO 
ATHENTENSIUM, . 
Quam annuenie summo numine, Praside JOANNE LUZAC, 
εἷς (Π.. 1). et in Academia Batava Lingua faraca et Hist. 
. Patria ἘΠ ο Ordinario, in Auditoriguglaiterario publice 
" defendet JOANNES ANTONIUS PA BYS, .4instelo- 
damo-Batacus, luctor. Die 14 Dee. 17038: 


PARS l. 
; CAPUT PRIMUM. 


͵ ι 
Intreduciio. ἃ. 1. Definitio OstrRacism). § 9. Varia nomina 
Ostracismt. §& 3. De glibc trstularum. ἃ. 4. De Pr ALismMo 
apud HAT U SAN Oe. . δ. OsTRACISMUS apud alias Cin RCL AR 
Civitates. §. 6. De Os TRACISM1 Auctore. 


[τὰ fere comparate sunt res s humana, ut 5 spins opinionem Se ({ Ua - 
mur, quan exploratam sententiam. [ἃ prxsertya accidit, in dijudi- 
candis~gentium ac populorum institutis, de wis plerumque sic 
pronunciari solet, ut, dicta a prioribus pre certifsiis εἰ non dabins 


xccipientes, illa pro bonis habeamus, qua, si accuratius mspiciantur, 
minus laudanda; contra autem tanquam prava-,vigaperemus, quer, 


-¥ 


melius cognita, now omnive improbanda vid ® Infinita nume- 
20, ut a Prieceptoribus accepimus, talia sunt.i “Antiquitate Creca 
et Romana, qu, ad vequius jJudicium revocata, diversum a recepta 
opinione jam caleulum ferrent. Ideirca, quunyga studiis humamorum 
Iterarum ad severiorem Jurisprudentize disciplinam si aa res 
mee ferant et wtas, profectuum meorgm in priogi generé periculum 
facturo Ostragismmus placuit, institatum istud Attica Reip. celebratis- 
stmum, in quo nthil nist injustitiam Populi Atheniensis, ingratum erga 
hene meritos viros annum, tyrannidem denique popularem passin 
quaeri et invenini videas ; qua “condemnztjo an ex boni viri arbitratu 
pronuncianda sit, postquam singula, rerum, momenta allata fuerint ct 
in lance posita, xqui discernent jadiceg, Interea, cum ingenui sit 
Jaudare por quos profeceris, silentio mihi premere nefas est nomen 
Jvannis Sacobt Batnerii, J. U. Doctoris οἱ sub finem seculi preteriti 
Hoquentsa: Professoris apud Basilegnses. Hujus ctenim exstat Dis- 
sertatio de Ostracismo Athenieasium, ‘die 15 Augus® anni 1099. 
alefensore Theodoro Burcardo, Basile publice proposita, Quam 
brevem ilfam quidem, sed clegantem et cum cara seriptam, si vidisset 
Abbas Geinoz, supersedere potuisset oper, vel. non uno saltem 
stbi cavere errore gravissimo, in Di,seitatione Gallic de Oxtracismo, 
qae legitur in Afonumentis Academie elegantiorum Literasum Pari- 
sing (Mémoires de UAcadémic des Inscriptions εἰ Belles- Lettres, 
‘Coin. xii, p.-135.)—Jam ipsam opelfam nostram agerediamur. 

&.1. De Ostracisme igitur' dicturi, primum τισι πλὴν; quis fuerit, 
sive quid isto nomiuc significetur. 
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Athenienscs, et ad eorum exemplum plurime alizw Civitates Gre- 
cla, que forma impeni populari utebantur, eives, qui vel numero 
amicorum, “el μι, vel gloria rerun eestarum ceteris multum 
eminebant, ct a quibus, (maxime si accederet clterius potentioris 
wmulatio et mde orta civilis contentio,) liberta, seu forme imperii 
oppulari, sine qua existimabant libertatem *consistere haud posse, 
periculum metuebant, per definitum annorum spatium patria Pubcbant 
exulare, sine ullo tamen vel famz, vel rei familiaris, vel jurium civilium 
detrimento. 

Qualis e civitate per definitum tempus ejectio, quum apud Athe- 
nicnses ope te tularum irpogari soleret, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν Ostracisimus dictus 
est. Detimtiums auctorem habeus Aristotelem de Rep. Lib. iii. 
pag. 35+. edit. du Val. Τίθενται τὸν ὁστρακισμὸ» at δημοκρατούμεναι 
πόλειδ᾽ -οαὐταὶ γὰρ τοὺς δυκοῦντας ὑπερέχειν δυνάμει διὰ πλοῦτον, ἢ 
πολυφιλίαν, ἢ τινα ἀλλὴν πολιτικὴν ἰσχὺν, ὡστράκιξον, καὶ μεθίστασαν 
ἐκ τῆς πόλεως χρόνους ὡρισμένους. 

& IL. Dicebatur Ostracismus Ὀστρακιτμὸὺς, ἀποστρακισμὸς, ἐξοστρα- 
κισμὸν, ant et simpliciter ὄστρακον, ut Plutarcho im Mericie par. 101. 
A. Eis ἀγῶνα περὶ τοῦ ὀστράκον καταστῆναι, id est, de Ostracismo 
contendisse." Per jJocum etiam vocabatur derpaxis, ut ab Aristo- 
phane in Equit. Act. 2. ‘Scen. +. versu 20. Ut autem eaiftum ipsum 
ὑστμακισμὸς vocabatar, .8ic actus exilium decernendi appellabatur 
satpaxoodpia, teste Polluce L. viii. 8. 20. πᾶς ὁ δῆμος carpaxus ἐψη- 
φίξετο, καὶ τὸ ἔργον éxaXeiro derpaxopopia, καὶ τὸ πάθος ὀστριικισμύς. 

§. HI. Que exscripsimus modo, Pollucis verba οΥἱρίμειη vocis 
ἰστρακιπμὸς Salis demonstrant. “Οστρεον, do7pevar, ὕστρᾳκον, ejusdem 
originis, ejusdemque propemodum significationis voces, tativa sua po- 
testate, rem notant, que desis velut duritiem fabeat, materiam ossis 
instar induratam, speciatim vero concham marinam, testam, testulam. 
Inde nata, qu mter VV. DD. agitatur, disputatio, utrum he testuke 
fuerint vera ostrea seu conche marine, au quedam frasta terre coctte, 
testule figulin, in formam concharum efticte. Ut posterior tamen 
~ententia, nisi vera, probabilior saltem videatur, facit periphrasis 
κεραμεικὴ Vel κεραμικὴ μᾶστιξ, qua aliguando Ostracismus a Veteribus , 
fuit designatus. Appellatignis, rationem exponit Hesychius in roce 
his serbis: Κεραμεικὴ μάστιξ σὸν ὀστρακισμὸν λέγονσι, μάστιγα μὲν 
διὰ τὸ βασανέϑειν τοὺς ὀστρακιδομξχους καὶ κολάϑειν, κεραμικὴν δὲ διὰ 
τὸ ἐκ κεράμου τὰ ὕστρακα εἶναι. * 

Quin οἵ hanc sibi imagines Latini etiam scriptores τῶν ὀστράκων 
foriuasse Videntur, .cum derpagey reddidere Latina voce testula vel 
testa, ut Nepos tm Themistocte Cap. viii. §. 2. testaruae suffragiis ¢ 
civitale cjectus;, in* Cimone Cap. iii. ἃ. |. nam ‘testerdm suffragiis? 
quod ill, Osteacismum vocant, decem annorwm evilio mulctatus est ; 


in Aristide Cap. i. ὃ. 2. tamen a Themistocle collabefactus testuld 
illa, exilia decem annorum mulctatus est. 


; 1 Conf. Piut. in Aristide pag. 319. B. , 
2 Conf Sup. voce κεραμικὴ pas τιξ, 
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ἃ. IV. At vero do7paxa conchee fuerint vera, an testulea figuloram 
operi fabrefacta, parum refert: dummodo ferrentur suffragia, nihil 
intererat, an inseriberentur materi duriori an mollfori, papyro videlivet, 
quin et ipsis arborum foliis: arborum dicimus folia: nam, quod apud 
Athenienses per odd Gilets seu testas, id in eAdem causa ‘apud Svra- 
cusanos per πέγαλα κε foba ficri solebat, unde Petalisnius apud hos 
idem ert, qui apud illos Ostraci isinus. Quare Hesvchius Herndeapex 
exponit τὸν dea φύλλων ὀστρακισμὸν γενόμενον. Neque foliornim uss 
in re simili Athenis incogmitus, ips: quandoguidem Athentenses folis 
suffragia ferebant, quando ex. gr. aliquis gravi de causa senatu Quin- 
gentorum coset tovendus, ut docet Etym. mag. το ἐκφυλλοφορῆσιι". 
Etroré τίς Tw πολιτῶν ἀδικεῖν ἔδωκες, καὶ ἀνάξιος εἶν role TOD συνεδρίον 
τῶν πεντακοσίων, ἐσκόπει περὶ εὐτοῦ ἡἣ βουλὴ, εἰ χρὴ αὐτῶι pipers 
Povdeverr, ἄλλ᾽ ἐλασθῆν ae ἐκ τοῦ συνεδρίον, ἀντὶ δὲ τῆς ψήφου φύλλοις 
ἐχρῶντο, ἐν οἷς ἐπεσίμπινε τὴν αὐτοῦ πέρ ὑνμ}1’ ἕκαστος, ὥσπερ ὑστριικῳ 
ἐπὶ τοῦ ὀστρακισμοῦ, καὶ ἐλέγετο ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἐκφυλλοφορῆσπαι, Id eet, si 
quando civinm aliquis τι στε noxam comiunisisse, et confessu 300 
indignus esse, cognoscebat de eo scnatus, debtretue amplius coneilio 
adesse, an vero senutu moveri? Utebanter autem tune foliis, quibus 
suam quisgue sentenliam inscribebat, uli lestulis in causa Ostracismi, 
ef propterca ἐκφνλλοφορῆσαι dicehatur. 

δι V. Neque Syracusana tantum, sed alive etiam insuper Gracie 
civitates, simile Athenicnsium Ostracismo instifutium habnerunt. De 
Argivis testatur Aristoteles Polificorum Laiéd. ν. Cap. 3. pag. 389. et 
de iisdem ac de Megarensibus et Mulesiis Schol. Aristophanis tn 
Equit. Act. 9. Scena 4, vers. 851. Praeterea Anistotetes Polit, Lid. 
iii, Cap. 15. pag. 355. seribit, Athenienses Ostracismum introduxisse 
in civitates, quasesibi socialis federis aomine subjecerant, apud 
Samios, Chios et Lesbios, unde verosimile fit Hernnodorum Philo- 
sophum urbe Epheso pulsum esse Ostracismo, de ‘quo Strabo Lib. 
xiv. pag. 950. ed. Aémefor, refert in exilium fuisse mnissutn a civibus 
suis hoe addito dicterio: "Hyder μηδεὶς ὁ ὑνήϊστος ἔστω" εἰ δέ τις τοιοῦ- 
τος, ἄλλῃ τε καί μετ᾽ ἄλλων" quod sic vertit Cicero Tuse. Quast. Lb. 
v. Cap. 36. Nemo de nobis unus excellat : sf Ε a exstitertt, alio in 


foco et apud alios sit; quod Ephestdeuge tum, #arrante eodem 
Straboue, tam were tulit Heraclitus, ate i mabuncdus dixerit, ἄξιον 
Ἐφεσίοιν ᾿ἠ)ηδὰν ἀπάγξεσθαι, οἵ Ἱενες ᾿Ἐρμύδωρον ἄνδρα éauray ὀνήιστον 
ἐξέξηαλον. : 


§& VI. Sed, ut redeawus ad Atheiiedises, de quibus, precipue 
instituimus agere, videamus paucis, ‘quis apud evs Ostracromi fuerit 
Atctor, adeoque que Reipublicew tempore hwe sive Lex, sive consue- 
tudo, vel institutum coeperit: Qua tamen in disquigitione ultra id, 
quod probabile est, nos progredi haud posse, fatemurtabentes. 

luter varias variorum opmiones, ab omni veri specie atienas,' pra- 
cipue sunt tres, quarum prior Ostracismi onginem tefért ad ipsum 
Thes-a, altera ad Hippiam tet nm, tertia ad: Clistlvenem 


Alcemezonis filium. 


+ 


1 Vid. Scaric. ad Evs. Chron. ad annum 786. 
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Prima opinio traditur ab Eusebio ad annum 756 et a Scholiaste ad 
Aristophanem in Pluto vers. 627. pag. 32. qui scribunt, Theseum, 
postquam cives suos antea sparsim, et per vicos Attice habitantes, 
in unam omnes congregasset civitatem, ejectum fuisse Ostracismi 
Lege, quam ipse tulerat. Θησεὺς ᾿Αθηναίους κατὰ χώραν écrappévous 
εἰς ἐν σνναγαγὼν, ἦτοι eis μίαν πόλιν, πρῶτος ἀξωστρακίσθη, αὐτὸς πρῶ- 
τος θεὶς τὸν νύμον, Sed, notante Scaligero a@ FEuseb. loc. &t. πυβ- 
quam alibi, preterquam in his locis, Theseus memoratur Ostracismi 
auctor. Plutarchus quoque tn These vita, ubi illius exiliunm enarrat, 
nullam Ostracismi mentionem facit. Denique nullum eastare videtur 
Ostracismi exemplum ame tempora Pisistratidarum ; adeoque existi- 
mamus istud ‘Thesei exilium, sive voluntarrum sive coactum, simplicem 
φυγὴν» νο]"ἀπενιαντισμὺν, non Ostracismum fuisse. ; 

Hippiga tyrannum legis auctorem commemorat Heraclides περὶ 
πολιτειῶν, tradeus, τοῦτον τὸν περὶ ὑστρακισμοῦ νόμων εἰσηγήσασθαι, ὃς 
ἐτέθη Puce τοὺς τυραννιῶντας. Quod si certiori tide niteretur, quam 
unico deperditi seriptoris, ejusque qui post anfiquatum jam Ostra- 
cismum vixert, fragmefto, mirum primo intuitu vider) possit, ipsum 
tvrannum Legem tyrannidi tam contrarian tulisse : sed mirari quis 
desinet, si attendat ad naturam istius tyrannidis, que externam tawen 
Reipublica: formam intactam relinquere videbatur; qua de re fatius 
ugemus, cum de Pisistratidis e1it dicendum. 

Nobis quidem maaine prebatur sententia eorum, qui statuunt 
Clisthenem, Alcmeonis filium, Ostracismi vel auctorem, vel certe 
instauratorem fuisse. Ita Hlianus Variarum Histor. Lib. xiii. Cap. 
4, Ἀλεισθένης δὲ ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ro δεῖν ἐξοστρακίϑεσθαι πρῷτος εἰσηγη- 
σάμενος, αὐτὸς ἔτνχε τῆς καταδίκης πρῶτος. Diod. Siculus Lib. xi. pag. 
445. τὸν ὀστρακιαμὸν νομοτεδῆναι ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις μεπκὰ τὴν κατάλυσιν 
τῶν τυυάννων, τῶν wept Πειφίστρατον. Harpocration voce ἵππαρχος 
scribit Legem de (οιγοϊδιηῷ introductam διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν τῶν περὶ 
Πεισίστρατον. ᾿ 

Duo posteriores, non fremorato Legis auctore, Legem ipsam latam 
scribunt post Pisistratidas ejectos: Prior, cum quo convenit Plu- 
tarchus in Nicia, pag. 531,0°Clisthenem, principem tunc in Re- 
publica viruam, et sua deethesdpsius lege damnatoum, disertis verbis 
memorat. Et revera εὐ Mie wtate vivebat, a quo hujus Legis 
premulgatio magis exspectanda, et πα ἤναι magis Gommodum tempus 
introducend talt legi inveniti posse videtar; sed que plenius cognos- 
centur ex ills, que pestea tif) viro, et de illa temporum opportu- 

1 : re 


nitate, dicemus. . ἐς ; ἘΝ 
/ -“,CAPUT SECUNDUM. πος 
De modo, quo ὈΒΤΒΑΟΙΒΜυΒ irrogabatur, et ejus exilit sive relega- 
tionis qeturé ας causis. : 


= 


& 1. OSTRACISME LEX sive PriviLEGsuM, ἐκ guibus casibus pro- 
posifum. §.2. De SENATU QUADRINGENTORPM vel QUINGEN- 
TORUM, ejusque potestate, §. 3. IIPOBOYAEYMA, sive Scnatus 
Auctoritas de irrogenda,OsTRacisMo; et préor ad Populum 
propositarogatio, ὃ. 4. Concionis Attica varia nomina et apecies. 
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§. 5. De distribuendis in secunda regatione testulis, el colligendis 
eaoum ope suffragtis. ἃ. 6. Numerus testularum seu u suffragiorum 
ad irrogandum OsTRACISMUM necessarius ; et nonnullorum ea de 
re error. §. 7. lrrogatio OstRACISMI, hujusque a vero extlio 
differentia. ὃ. 8. Definitum OsTRACISM! tempus. ὃ. 9. Locus 
honorifici: hujus εαδι. An ARGOS vi ἐξοστρακισθέντες fucrint 
releputi? § 10. Bona servabant sua οἱ eoarpansalévres, nec quid- 
quam pene patiebantur. 


Quo autem universa judicii bujus prorsus singularts ratio accurate 
intelligatn1, proponemus ordine singulatim, primum ea, que secun- 
dum [ἃ eges prince edere debebant ipsum carpaxopopias actum ; deinde 
hujus dorpaxopopias ritus; denique Ostracismi naturam, et ab omni alio 
eal genere discrimen, 

δ. 7. Quam primum itaque, tacitis plerorumque civium judiciis, civium 
ἡ potentia civili (δέ i ἰσχὺν πολιτικὴν, Uti loguitur Aristoteles ie Rep. 
Lib. ui. pag. 554.) adeo censebatur excellere, et τῇ πολιτείᾳ Pupirepes 
esse, ut prudentiores uecesse judicarent confugere ad invidiosum hoc 
status publict conservandi auailium ; Ostracismo locus erat, maxime 
autem, Si, pricter pDimiam unis potentia aut eratiam, προ λιν 
alterius, aut paris aut supparts, cum priore vivilis, contciutio, ita uf 
mettls esset, ne hae amulano inter duos plaresve opibus et favore 
populari wsignes viros tandem in discordiam apertant erumperet, at- 
que ste Respublica in factionun partes sciideretur.. Neque tamen 
de irrogando hoc priviegio apud populism agi poterat, nis) prieces- 
sisset Senatus Quingentorum Cousultum, sive Πρυβούλευμα τῶν πεντα. 
kootw?’. 

Nimirum Solon, quamvis, sese ad ingenium Atheniensium accom- 
modans, formam Reip. populaiem maxime constituisset, ef imperii 
ruajestatem apud ipsum populum collocasset, quasdam tamen adhti- 
Quilt cautiones, ne populus omoia posset, wut per se saltem posset 
Solus, quo libertas in heentiain abiret: co igtur consilio, pretcrguam 
quod Senatus Arcopagttict decus et auctoritatem amplificaverit, av 
ἐπίσκοπον» πάντων, Kai φύλακα τῶν χόμων. ἐκάβεξε vy, alterum instituit 
Sevatum Quadringentorum, lectis exaietiquatuor Tribubus, que 
tune crant, centenis virts, οὖς προβαμὴ ἜΝ ἀγαξε τοῦ δῆμον, καὶ μηδὲν 
ἐὰν ἀπρυβούλευτον εἰς ἐκκλησίαν εἰσφέρεαθαϊ ξ- 

Ab αἰτοζα tamen parte, ne quidqyiag, summo τοῦ Anjo imperio 
decedcret, aut preter concionem Atiscam.aliqua esset Athenis legum 
ferundarum auctoritas, ible Quadriagentorum Senatus nulla decreta 
condeie pagerat, vim Legis: habitora, nisi deinceps populo proposita, 
atque ab eo probata et suncita: eteuim sanetic demam Tribuum in 
foro congregatarum, quo? ante erat Senatus-consshtum, perpetuo ab 
omnibus servandum jubebat legitime. δία autem Senatug, decreta a 
populo non probarentur, ilorum auctoritas non altre dutabat quam 
ivpum, quod ila ondidisset, concilium, id est, donec alius legtns esset 


nner 
᾿ Ret 
* Prrr. in ot. Solon. pay. 88. Ὁ), 
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Senatus, qui qnotannis uovas constituebatur, ita ut hac Προβουλεύ- 
pare non dissimilia fuerint Senatus-consultis upud Romanos. 

ξ. LU. Hilum porro Senatum Quadringentorum, aucto Φυλῶν seu 
‘Bribuum numero, centum Senatoribus itidem auctum fuisse, ita ut ex 
decem Tribubus Quingenti, ex singulis quinquagwta legerentur, res 
estnotissima. Neque nobis animus est, aut ga qua de hac ray wevra- 
κυσίων Βουλὴ vulgata sunt, repetere, aut qua post Corsinumealiosque 
de illd disputari vel magis perspicue exponi et ad liquidum deduci 
possent; leviter perstringere: id tantum nobis agenduin est, quod ad 
propositnm faciat, nempe ut ex ips bujus Senatus Quingentorum 
constitutions aique aucjoritate colligamus, Ostracismum solo levis 
populi jussu von fulsse irrogatum : quippe uli of πεντακύσιοι, auctori- 
tatem stam populo prestantes, aliqua saltem parte τῆς ἀριστοκρατία. 
vim haebantatque eflicaciam, ut ardorem civium vel reprimere possent 
vel temperare, sic iterum τοὺς πεντακοσίους moderabantur singule sua 
Vichezpurareta, seu Unluscujusque Tribus numerus Senatorum quin- 
quagenarius, per legitmum, quo reliquis Tribubus preibant, 35 vel 
50. dierum spatium : "πρυτάνεις ipsos porro céusibis et exemplo rege- 
hant decem ¢x eorum numero, per unam hebdowada, primum et inter 
πρυτάνεις et in ipso Sénatu locum occupantes, πρόεδροι" hos denique 
προέδρους per unum diem ex denis sorte lectus ἐπιστάτης #2 Civitatis 
Prafectus, Quze omma, ex Harfocratione’ aliisque satis cognita, 
brevissime recensemus, ut inode efficiamus, fuisse Athenis, tum etiam 
quando Arcopagus, auctore Peiicle, jam evilucrat, in forma Reip. 
maxime popolari aliquod tamen puondus, quod pracipitem popull 
voluntatem, nisi emoino retraberet, frenaret saltein et aliquantisper 
reprimerct: lujusque observationis majus in re nostra ést momentum, 
si metinerimus, in amplifsimum hune Quirgentornm Senatum nemi- 
nem legi potuisse, nist qui 30. aunts essel major* et vitam, sinc 
probro vel crifhine actam,:solenni δοκιμασίᾳ probarct ;*? neminem 
Scnatorio munere potuisse fuvgi, nisi prastifo jurejurando, si quod 
unquam, sacerrimo, *cujus ὅρκον βουλεντικοῦ precipuum caput erat 
κατὰ γόμους Govredcey.* 
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r Vocibus πρύτανις, πρόιδρος, ἐπιοτάτης. 5, 
2 Xenoph. Mem. Socr. Lab. i. pag. 71%. . " 
3 Lysias Orat.c. pug. 487. Ed. Tuyl.” 

+ Vid. Petitm ad gedit, pag. 192. Auctoresque thi laudatos. 
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que, scripto in eam sententiam Senatus-consulto, quo τῆς βουλῆς auc- 
toritas Populo prestabatur, hic ad concionem vocabatur, ferebaturque 
rogatio, an Populus (ὁ δῆμος τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων») in eddem, qua Senatus, 
versaretur sententia, tempora scilicet Reip, ita esse comparata, θὲ 
Ostracismi privilegio aliquis civium, nomine tamen haud appellandus, 
publice salutis ergo, et,ad servaudam presentem Reip. tormam, ex 
civitate esset ejicienduss nec ne ? 

Ὁ δῆμος jedicium suum sublatis manibus significabat, unde hic 
actus dicebatur προχειρυτονία, quem mpoyepororias actum, si idem 
Populo ac Senatui visum esset, sequebatur indictio concionis in 
certum diem, κατάκλησις dict, que ipsi. ὁστρακοφορίᾳ jam erat 
destinata. 

§& IV. Ματάκλησις vel xaraxAnoia autem que fuerit, quid et illud 
cognovisse in hac causa nostr4 interest, paucis videamus. : 

Classicus Ammonii Grammatici Iccus est de Diff. Verb. inv. 
ἐκκλησία, pag. 47. ubi, discrimen tradefts inter ἐκκλησίαν ct κατάκλσιν, 
docet ἐκκλησίαν ab Atheniensibus dictam fuisse τὴν σύνοδον τῶν κατὰ 
πόλιν, conventum civium qui in ips& urbe h4bitabant  κατάκλησιν 
vero, quando et illi convocabantur, qui rure degebant, ὑπότε κειὶ τοὺς 
ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν συνεκάλουν, nimirum ut res tanto majori cum cura ab 
universo ‘populo pecpenderetur: quo ex Joce efficimus, ἐκκλησίαν 
fuisse concionem τοῦ δήμον certo fempore a eivibus urbanis habitam, 
κατάκλησιν vel κατακλησίαν conventum universarum Atheniensium, 
ad quem non soli cives urham sed et rustici eggerégabantar.' Tertia 
fuit species, σύγκλητος ἐκκλησία, quam Jon tautum a concione 
ordinaria, sed et a κατακλήτει, diversan: fujgtaprobabile est. Ἐκκλησία 
nimirum, uti modo dicebamus, videtugiigagse concio populi arbani, 
qua statis diebus tam freqmenter coibat, ugiigyes Attici, rare degentes, 
ad illam neque adesse, neque convocarmeommode .possent: verum 
ad illa comitia, baud tam multa, ‘tgqsibas de tebus mijoris 
maomenti agebatur, vel sponte sud vel wecati conveniebant raricole 
omnesque, qui in oppidis pagisve Attices fortuflarum suapim habe- 
bant sedem. Hee erat κατάκλησις,. Quande.autem repentina aliqua 
causa incideret, ob quam ὁ. δῆμος ad senfaiiam’ferendam esset in- 
vitandus, ex. gr. magna aliqua cladegy foetus hostium, aut 
cass improvisus, tum. subito et ipso τῇ ρου extra ordinem 
vocata conciu dicebatur σύγκλητος éxxrgeteot “Qisippe ad® conuitia, 
que stato tempore celebrabantur, popieispotiie sud coibat; ad 
concionem extra ordinem habeadam-ca#hatur ἃ preecon‘bus vel 
ministris, qui rbem circumibant: quod cum 49° magnis periculis 
plerumque fieretyanultum fuisse in illis turbarum et terferis constat.? 


i ‘ 


? 


™ De hoc ‘discrimine egregia habet Magnus Valckenerigs Asémady. ad 
Amm. de Diff. Verborum Lib. i. Cap. 17. pag. 12. 

* Urpiau. ad Demosth. de Corond §. 126. pags 147. ἐς Falst Leg. §. 224. 
pag. 220, > Eschines de Faisé Legijhag.37. 
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- Jam vero κατάκλησιν fuisse, sive istam ἀπε πον Αἰ ἰδ speciem, 
ubi et urbani et rustici aderant cives, quz de Ostracismo pro- 
nunciabat, luculentissime patet ex Plutarcho in vitd Aristtdis pag. 
322. quandéd ibi Athenienses narrantur, συνελθόντος els cary παντάχο- 
Gey, Aristidem Ostracismo dignum judicasse: confirmatur preterea 
notissimo illo dicto cujusdam ἀγραμμάτου καὶ παντελῶς aypoixov, 
qui cdm inscribere testule ipse non posseé nomen Aristidis, quem 
nullam aliam ob causam damnandum censebat, nisi ob °justitle 
famam, officium hoc ab ipso Aristide petiit. 

§ V. Quo autem in hac κατακλήσει vel κατακλησίᾳ omnia ex lege 
et sine frande gererentur, ac commode fideliterque suffragiorum 
- humerus iniri posset, .ferum aliusve locus spatiosus’ in quo 
concio erat habenda, cancellis sepiebatur; et septum, intra quod 
laturi erant suflragia, ita ducebatur, ut in ambitu forfuam eirculi 
habente, decem? relinquerentur introitus, εἴσοδοι sive porte, pro 
totidem tribubus,? per quas portas intra septum intrarent. Ad 
has werd portas accedebatur per pontes, in quibus ad ipsas portas ¢ 
cistis sive cadis ἰδὲ positis Prytanes testulas suis quique tribulibus 
distribuebant. Agcept& testula et nomine damnandi inscripta, 
singule tribus ordine introibant per portam pegmatis sibi propriam, 
injicicbantque singuli tribules testulam suam in καδίσκον vel sitellam, 
quales decem pro nemero tribuum intra septum erant posite, Eum 
in modum collecta suffragia ab Archontibus numerabantur, uti diserte 
tradit Plutarchus in Aristide pag. 222. E, ε cujus testimonio et 
Scholiis ad Aristophanem in Equit. vers. 851. colligere licet, supre- 
mam hujus concionis moderanda curam Archontibus et Quin- 
gentorum Seyatui, haud minus quam 4liérum coimitiorum, commissam 
fulsse.- ᾿ : 

& VI. Quod si testularum numerus sex milfibus minor reperiretur, 
adeoque constaret, non eum. civium numerum ad ferenda suffragia 
convenisse, qui te rebus majoris momenti statuere debebat, actum 
nihil erat et irritus ὀστρακάφορίαε᾽ wctus: quippe non tantum ad 
Psephismata de causis*graviortbus condenda, Legesque novas veteri- 
bus subrogandas, requirebatigy Dumerus civium sex mille in concione 
congregatorum, uti ada. δ οοο Demosthenes testis est; sed ed 
Lege, que in hac ppseheapegigtationé ‘maxime spectanda est, et de 
qua idcirco in postremsypepiampell« parte Wonwulla dicentur, cau- 
tum erat, μηδὲ ἐπ’ Ge νόμον ἐξεῖναε θεῖναι, ἐᾶν "μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ 
πᾶσιν ᾿Αθηναίοις" cana ἐξαεισχιλίοιε ‘BiB, κρύβδην ψηφιξομένοις, id 
est, ne uni civt prigtlegium: Aad fen pariter tdem omnibus 
Athenicnsibus, tum@liepisi sex gillia εὐθέα occulta ef @e fogatione 
tulerint suffregiqs* quemadmodum, ab alterd parte, si quis jure 


. 


᾿ Vid. Sigonim de Rep. Athen, Lib. 11. Cap. 4. “έν. Anach. Volum. If. 
rag. 40. 
: τόπον τῆς ἀγορᾶς περρκιφραγμίνον ἣν κώκλῳ δρυφάκτοιξ, Plat, ἐπ Aristide pag. 322. z. 
3 Vid. Scho]. ad Aristop ἢ verse851. 
+ Andocides de Mysterits pag. 48. 1. 
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civitatis donandus esset, necesse erat, ut concioni, in qua summus 
hic honos decernebatur, ‘plures quam sex mille cives prasentes ades- 
sent.’ Si vero, subducto calculorum numero, sex mille cives adesse 
concioni constaret, mox singula nomina seorsim ponebantur, quibus 
testule inscriptx reperiebantur, et cui plurima obtigissent, is pro 
eo habebatur, a quo plurinn cives Reip. metuerent, quique udeo ut 
statul popular periculoeus civitate per decem annos movendus pleris- 
que vidtretur. Diserté Plutarchus 1. laud. in Aristide pag. 322. K. 
F. οἵ δὲ ἄρχοντες πρῶτον μὲν θα βεθ μουν. τὸ σύμπαν τῶν ὑστρήκων πλῆθος" 
εἰ γὰρ ἑξακισχιλίων ἐλάττονες οἱ γράψαντες εἶεν», ἀτελὴς ἦν « ἐξοστρα- 
κεσμύς᾽' ἔπειτιι τῶν Or ομάτων ἕκαστον ἰδίᾳ θέντες, τὸν ὑπὸ τῶν πλείστων 
γεγραμμέτον ἐξεκήρυττον εἰς ἔτη δέκα, καβιούμενον τὰ ἑαυτοῦ. Con- 
sentit cum Plutarcho Diod. Siculus Lib. x. pag. 445. ed. Wess. 
scribens hunc fuisse Ostracismi modum; ἕκαστος τῶν πολίτων eis 
ὕστρακον ἔγραφε τοῦ! ep τοῦ δοκοῦντος μάλιστα δύνασθαι καταλῦσαι 
τὴν δημοκρατίαν" ᾧ δὲ ὧν ὄστρακα πλείω γένηται, “φεύγειν ἐκ τῆ» 
πατρίδος. Dubia quodammodo censeantur, quamvis ex Plusarclii 
et Diodori sententia commode possint accipi, verba Scholiasta: ad 
Aristephan. Equit. vers. 851. ᾿Αριθμηθέντων δὲ ὧν πλεῖστα γένοιτο, 
καὶ μὴ ἐλάττω ἑξακισχιλίων, τοῦτον ἔδει ἐν δέκα ἡμέραις μεταστῆναι τὴν 
πόλεως" ubi videtur ambignam, an existimaverit ille Scholiaste> 
damnart fn potuisse nisi cum, quises mille ὄστρακα nomine suo ποία τα 
adeptus esset, an vero istum = numerum significare volucrit tale 
fuisse, sine quo, ad suffragia congregato, nemjni Ostracismus potuert 
irrogari. Quod dubium in Sc boliastae loco, id manifestum in Pollc- 
cis Onom. Lib. viii. seam. xix. par. 862. ὅτῳ ἑξακισχίλια γένοιτο τί 
vaTpaka, τυῦτον φεύγειν éxon* De yuo re, a sunt dicenda. Vis 
enim opere pretium de T'zetze, futili avéfore, mentionem hic fecisse, 
qui Chilied. xii. pag. 443. scripsit, mille. tantummodo suffragia 
ad damnationem necesseria fuisse ; atqtte is tamen ipse locus, si pro 
καὶ χιλίων legamns ἐξ χιλίων, integritati suv restitutus videatur, notante 
cudum Joanne Meursio Aft. Leet. Lib. v. Cop. 18. At vero, ut ad 
Pollucem redeamus, illius Grammatici, que, hieet eruditissimum, it 

rebus tamen Atheniensium antiquis et pias. 5. lapsum esse ἐπ ρέμα 
illius igitur Grammatici non tanta epgitit@oritas, ut testimonium 
Plutarch labefaciat, refragante pra ae ‘Apsa, quandoquidem 
haud tam mugnus τὰ Rep. Attica civiti 5 ἘΠῚ “oamerus, ul uni potuc- 
rint contingere sex mille testula, nisi forte ne #ompibus esset sensus, 
que exspectandum certe haud erat in e4 rerum conditione, qua, 
scissd jam in partes civitate, ad extfemum hoe salutis publice re- 
medium erat confugiendum. Ac bello quidem Peloponnesiaco, prop- 
ter varias efades et expeditiones maritimas atque longinquas, viX 
unquam ultra gu nque nillia civium Cconvenisse, ex Thucydide* col- 
ligitur. -Ideirco ne veri quidem speciem habet, quod déget Pollux ; 
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atque adeo mirum videatur, erranti huie duci comitem se prebuisse 
Abbatem Geinozium,’ cum is nisi a Battierio,* cujus forte Disserta- 
Uonem non viderat, meliora saltem discere potuisset ab Hadriano 
Junio Animadv. Lib. v. Cap. 18. et ἃ Petito ad LL. Ait. Lib. iv. 
Tit. ὁ. pag. 458. qui Pollucem merito reprehendit, a Kuhnio in 
notis non satis excusatum. Neque etiam singulare valde est, quod e 
Polluce notatu dignum censet Geinozius, neminem huic ὀστρακοφαρίᾳ 
.civem adfulsse, tisi voleutem et sponte sud: περισχοινίσαντες ri τῆς 
“ἀγορᾶς. μέρως, ἔδει φέρειν els τὸν περιορισθέντα τόπον ᾿Αθηναίων τὸν 
βουλόμενην barpakuy ἐγγεγραμμένον τοὔνομα τοῦ μέλλοντος ἐφστρακέθϑε- 
σθαε: quamiquam cnim ,constat, istoc Reip. tempore, quo Cleonis 
alivrumque VDemagogotum furor et insanientis populi clamores in 
concionge dominabantur, optimes cives maluisse se domi continere 
quam popularibus fluctibus se committere, ita ut segniores a Ministris, 
qui Σκύθαι vel Σπευσίνιοι dicebantur, {πὸ rubro in forum fuerint 
ducendi νοὶ impellendi, bwe tameu comitiorum Atticorum turbulenta 
conditio tum maxume iniium habuit, quam jam Ostracismus in 
desuetudinem abierat: ac proterea legem aliquam vetuisse, ne ad 
coucionem, ὀστρᾳκοφορίας Causa Convocatam, quisquam invitus adige- 
relur, aliunde non estecognitum, neque tuto conficitur ex sola voce 
6 »ϑονλάμενον. qua Pollux usus est. Magis quoque sine teste loquitur 
Vir judicii innit: inque escribendo alias semper accuratissimus Ubbo ἢ 
Emmius, et hune, uti fit, secutus Vir dectus Temple Stanyan, * 
nullos in λατακλήσεδ᾽ de Ostracismo suflragii ferendi jus habuisse 
preter sexugenario majores, crrore fortasse inde nato, quod, ante- 
quam amos Remp. Oratoribus in concione réegundam permisisset, 
Proedri per praconem excitare solerent quimguagenarto majores, non 
lantum ut primi suffragia ferrent, sed et ut, sententiam suam de re 

ad deliberanduin proposit4 rationibus firmarent. °° 
ἃ, VIE. Quisex sex guffragiorum millifts, vel majori etiam numero, 
plura nactus erat, publica preconis refunciatione eaulare jubebatur 
aunnos decem, éfexnpusaeno ἐς. ἔτη δέκα, ut ait Plutarchus ἐμ Aristide 1. 
laud. et qyidem stra degem dies iu exilium proficisci, secundum 
Schol. Artstoph. ags&gwgh vers. 851. Idem Aristoph. Schol. tum 
in hoc ipso loco, 38 Kesp. vers. Y41. diserimen inter Ostra- 
cismum et exiligig, ogy accuratissiwe Omnium tradidit, nempe 
Ostracismum spéeghiie.esse; species autem genéribus subjici; ideo 
Ostracismum recte gro extlio habcri, son taumen omne exilium Ostra- 
cismum esse ; naw ἐξοστρακαθεῖσι cOmstitui et locum εἰ tempus exilii, 
neutrum’ exilio damnatis ; ἐξ horum quidem bone publicari, non 
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illorum, gquibus liccbat ctiam absentibus καρποῦσθαι τὰ ἑαυτῶν. 
Opere pretium crit paucis de singulis ageres 

g VII. Et primum quidem de Ostracisimi legitinto tempore 
decenni vix ullus est dubitandi locus in unanim: veterum consensu. 
Prater Plutarch. in Aristid. 1. cit. Schol. Arisiophanis, Andocidem, 
Corn. Nepotem, qui fa vita Aristidis refert, hance sexto fere anno, 
postquam expulsus eraf, Populiscito in patriam esse restifutum, 
neque legitimam decem annorum penam per'uiisse, (ila ex consuetue, 
dine voce pand magis usus, quam ex re ipsa) Cap. 1. ὃ. ἢ. δ.--ὶ 
preter hog igitur Seriptores, aliosque, unus Diod. Sicali' locus in 
contrarium adhiberi posset, quinquennale tenpus Ostracism! πενταετζῆ 
χρόνον scribentis, ubi vetus interpres xv aimos legit, eoque ipso 
peccatum librariorum manifestum fecit, non errorem Diodori, qui in 
re adeo nota falli non potuit, uti merito animadvertit Wesselingzus 
ad illum locum, 

ξ. IX. Queritur deinde de loco hujus esili, quem laudatus nodo 
Scholiastes disertis verbis designari consuevisse tradidit. Sed have 
quidem res ad liquidym perducta nou est. Erasmus in ddag. x. 
Num. 80., βουκυλήσεις, hoc ait relut anigmate significabant eatlium, 
siguidem qui per Ostracismum ejiciebantur, in Argicam erulatum 
ibant, et ayctorem excitat Erasmus, tum Plutarchum in Cotleetaneis 
Proverbiorum, tum Hesychium, qui repertum olin hoe dicta in 
Menandri Phasmate testetur; sed animadvertit Batuleriuy Jdissert. 
laud. Cap. 6. ista Plutarchi Callectanea, Erasmo et tn hoc, de quo 
agitur, loco et alibi passim citata, inedita adhuc easv, testante Andrea 
Schotto in Notis ad Zenobit Proverb, Cent. 1. αἱ. 67. et quod de 
Hesychio dicitar, pertimere illud ad sequens apud Erasmum Prorer- 
bium ἔμβαρόε εἰμι, cujus auctorem Hesychius Menandrum Iaudat in 
Phasmate. eevee νὰ Wir scriptam Battierii Dissertationem, 
Cl. Jacobus Gronoyius ta Pref. ad tom. X%. Thesauré Antiquitatum 
Grecarum pag. Ὁ. seqg. e Codice Florentino, sub Plutarchi nomine, 
Syliogen cxaxi. Pioverbiorum Grace, addita Inferpretatione Latina : 
verum neque iste αἱ ΠΠλουτάρχον παρόιβέαι, δ ἶξ, ᾿Αλεξανόρῴς ἐχρῶντο, 
uli ad calcem Sylloges scribitur, exdem sui ase videntur, quibus 
Erasmus usus, neque ura aut altera Syl im ac duo isti Pare- 
mmiaruin Libri, quos Plutaschi filius Lavi eén5um sciiptorum 
paternorum retulit.* Denique, quod capit Yéfest, ne in ista quidem 
SyWuge Florentina vel Gronovian4 Proverbium βουκολήσεις reperitur. 

Neque ex ipsa τῶν ἐξοστρακισθέντων historia res satis definiri potest. 
De Themistotle narrat Thucydides Lib. Ἐς Cap. 135. eum, Ostracismo 
pulsum patrid, Argis quidem domicilii sedem (δίαιταν) hebuisse, sed 
per reliqyam quoque Pelopounesum frequenter commeasse. Nepos 
Themist@élem Argos habitatum concessisse, ibigue . propter*multas 
cjus virtutes magna cum dignitate vixisse, scribit in Phe . (ἀρ: viii. 
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4 Jab. XI. Cap. 55. : 
7 Vid. Fabric. Bibl, Grace, Fol. UY, ραρ, 982. 
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δε toad quem Jocum Lamybinus, sIngis commerabantur, qui testa- 
mum suffragiis ¢ civilate cjecti erant. ἘΠ. αὶ verum, idem haud 
mirum tuerit, cum Argivi priscis temporibus ef4dem usi lingud, ? 
qua Attidi, mmagnam cum Athentensibus necessitudinem habuerint, 
tum ἘΠ πὸ imperii: popularis, tun ‘vinedllis furdenum, tum deni- 
que την μὰ δ΄ Lacedemoniornum, ita ut nusq@yam sedem aptiys tigese 
potuciint, ad recuperandum civium favorem, illi, qui patriam, quam- 
quam erga se ingratam, diligebanut tamen: sed alia est res, volen- 
tes sedem ibi posuisse, alia etiam nolentibus locum commorand) 
fuisse adsiguutum. Universe autem, quicnnque Athenis exulabant, 
si non Argos an Pelepefanesum amen se recepisse Menophontis 
ahorumque excmplo patet: ac de Cimone quidem suspicari id licet, 
quam cohstet, hune σα στ αὐτὰ cum civibus suis voluisse sociare, 
sed Yepwdiatum. Piut, in Per. pag. 157. B. in Cimone pag. 480. Ὁ. Ε΄ 
Tanasra wi erat Beotre ; εἴ priore Joco Cimon dicitur ἐλθὼν ἐκ 
φυγῆφθη]ος verisse, ut operam contra Lacedwmonios civibus prestans 
Laconisai stbi inpacti suspiciovem factis dilueret > jam autem Boeo- 
fam scnientibus in agram Atticum fuisse transeundam, non est quod 
neneamns, ᾿ 

- NX. Postremo de bonis τῶν ὀστρακισθέντων videndum. Diserte 
Schol.  Aristoph. ad Vesp. vers. εἰ. ditterre ait et hac parte φυγὴν 
aly ὀστμακισμῷ, quod boifa τῶν φενγών των publicata fuerint ; ea autem, 
que ὁστρακισθέντες reliquussent, populus sibi non vindicaret, cxulanti- 
bus fructum saltem eorum permitiens, καρποῦσθαι ra δαντῶν, (ut verbis 
ulamur Platarchi*? οὐ Scholiaste consentientis) ipsam possessionem 
plenamque adeo (ut loquuntur JCti) proprietatem iis sedditurus, si 
per O-tracismi tempus nibil .bostiliter contra Patriam essent moliti, 
nec quidpiam ex odio aut ira erga illam admisisseut: probatque hoc 
vacniplo Thucydidis Melesiv Ε. qui, quum Ostracismo esset pulsus, 
ad Artaxerxen confugerat, eoque vomine Gracie proditor habitus, 
eta civibus ad ἀειφνγίαν damnatus, tum demum bona amisit, 
Athems publicata. Ceternm pene nomen, quo usus Corvelius 
Nepos, usi etiam αἱ 6 Misi, ut modo dicebamus, improprie in 
Ostracimum convenit, τῶ 5 iat Plutarchi iternm adkibeamus verba, 
κόλασιν οὐκ ἦν, ἀλλὰ παραμνδζα, φθόνου φιλάνθρωπος, quemadmodum 
ex historia uobiliorum inter ὀστρακισθένταις intelfigitur, jam ἃ nobis 
contexenda, 


fhe 


"ὦ 
aye 
% 


a ea 
* Vid. Paus. in Grecie descriptionc Lib. 11. Cap. 37. pag. 199. — 


* Paus. Lib. 11. Cap. 20, oe eee 

3 In Anéatide png. 522. #. Lericon Rhet. MS. quod beneficie Cl. Ruhakenii 
desenpsit Cl. Prasor.“Occpauc pic φυγῆς εἴξορ. — Διωφέρε δὲ φυγῆς, ὅτι σῶν ὄστρακι ζω. 
μένων αἱ οὐσίας οὐ δπμεύσνται, ἀλλὰ καὶ τόπον κιεὶ χρόνον ὡρισμόνον ἔχρυσι" τῶν δὲ φευγόντων, 
οὐδέτερον τού τῶν 4, “τ. 
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POEM BY THE KING OF PERSIA. 


a 
Ir is generally knows from the :eports bath of French and Eng- 
lish travellers, that Fuleh Ali Shah (ol& μὰς es) the present 
Sovereign of Persia, is a poet of considerable cmmence, at least 
im the estimation ef his subjects. Some translations from his 
verses have been given i this Jourzal, (No. XTLL. p. 131.) 


and we now extract from the Royal Divau (¢,'g23) or Collection 


of his Elegies aud Sonnets, a ghaz/ (S54) or Ode, m= which, -per- 
haps, the critiwal Orientalist may discover some reseasblances to 
various passages of Hafiz, Suadi, Jami, and other Persian poets of 
the best school. The King’s Divan does not exhibit his own 
proper name; Ihe most authors of Elegies and Sonnets, he as as- 
sumed a poctical surname, and styles himself {as in the ode which 
we here effer to our readers) Khakan (sls) a title which al- 
Judes, however, to his own royal dignity, and s:gnifies in the Scy- 
thian or ‘Purcoman language, a King or Emperor. But this as- 


sumed title must not be confounded with Khakdni (sls) the 
name of a celebrated Persian poet who florished -soae centuries 
aga, ἢ 

One of the most splendid and beautifyl manuscripts sow in Εἰι- 
rope, is, probably, a copy of the Persian Monarch’s Divan, whict 
is) Majesty himself (in the year 1813,) presented to Sir Gore 
Ouseley, our Ambassador at the Court of ἡ ἄγαν. [1 was tran- 
scribed with the utmost accuracy and elegance under the Kine’s 
immediate inspection, by Mirza Abd αἱ Wehab (ἰδ! ous) ἃ 
man of high rank, considered as the fg%si@penman of the present 
zge. “The size of this volume is folley.—Biaigovers are magnificently 
ornamented with minature paintings, ‘and-é¥ery page is illuminated 
with patterns of foliage, flowers, and various arabesqucs in brilliant 
and cxquisite colours, and enriched with gold by the most distin- 
guished artist of the Persian capstal. On a future occasion 
we shall offer our English version of the royal Somnet which 
_rollows. : ᾿ 
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ADVERSARIA LITERARIA 
NO. XX. 


; : , ἐ 
On the Utility and the Propriety of studying the Classical 
. Writers in Public Schools. «- 


“Cunistianus Guil. Vollandus Mulhusa 6 Kal. Nov. 1720. 
scribit esge apud se qui céassicos auciores. Juventuti im Schola 
eripere yelint, et pro eis Christianos scriptoggs utut barbaros 
obtrudant : huic barbariei’dum ipse pro virtbus"obvianteat, cum 
ab alis viris principibus, tum a Cell. Bergero, Menckenio, 
Walchio, Hederico confirmatum esse, petere etiam yt Fabricius 
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harum rerum judex idoneus sententiam suam apeniat; cui ile hoe 
modo respondit : 

Quieris, vir Vencrande, ex me, num perichtetur res Cliistiana, si 
in Judis hitciaris, ita ut hactenus fieri consuevil, classic: ‘Vcrentius, 
Hoiatius, Cicero, Curtius, alu, Ethnies scilicet SCTIPLOTESs POLLO 
personel, tenerisque pubis Christiane aurtbus et arimis ως 
monumenta aliena a pietate Christiana instillentur; demonstras 
enim esse apud Vos CUD) Maxime, qui vehemonter contendant, 
scholas hac in parte emendutione necessailo indegere, longeque 
melins fore actu et prudentias consultinlia © hrt-tanw, si sean 
dalum illud mansfestariun: tollatar, et loco detestabiiom Worum 
nominum a Christo ἈΠ πολιὴν frequeatentur Pracentias, Schonesys, 
Sevboldus, ct serneta certa dehtantur Christianorum honunuti, eX 
quibus longe rectus, et tatius dinguam Latinam adolescertes 
addiscant : Petis jeitur pro hmanitate tua ao me, ut sententinm 
hac de re means ΠΟ" perscribam, et quid de hoe σου πο, anti 
videatur, camide et hibere apenam : Quanqaam vero pulchre senun 
quam param in lac causa meo sive ἡ το, sive sucfiagio sit opus, 
eam jam non inficianda castent fot sacutoram, fet ἠδ ποῖ, tot 
vilorum eruditissimeurua om viate μισὰ et testimonin, gai 
sclper existinarunt rectissime cus facere et ed etuditionem com 
parandam aptissime, qui linguas et artes now ex riyulis, tenuibus 

spe ac lutulentum fluentibus, sed ex fontibus limpidis, ἢν ὁ. ant 
quitatis probatissyans scriptoribus peteudas esse aubetrantut : afta- 
men ut desiderip, tue faciam satis, hanc eaadem sententiam, quam 
et tu non diffiteris tuam esse, et ego csse meam hbenter protiteor, 
paucis arguments asseram. De boc quidem nemo nestrum dubitat, 
sicum Htlaucotum seripturum tractatione consistere non posset 
Christi amer, et qui Latine Imgua cultum ex Romans, Graeew 
ex Atticis haurit quantumyis Lihnieis scriptostbus, enn oporteret 
Christiane ideo pretatis Jactuam face, ellos faciende probu- 
bile perie ulunt Incuteret, nemo Inquam hoktrum dubital, onmes 
ilies et Lotos abjpeciendos jure merito, et ex schol ὁ δ  stanorum 
louge lunge que CHnminandos, etiams ipsarum simul lin, « sem opes 
omnes ac delice tune forte proptereg fugere nos debernt: Sed 
hoc nulio imod@pua se habet, quod ex Scholasnoa bthnicornm 
scriptorum tractetionc itud © hristiance pictath periculam Danwncat : 

Atqu ud mjaime ita sv habere, etiam teinpere adbuc passim 
obtinentis Ethnicismi oumes sibi veteres Chostiam kbenter persua- 
serunt, quiim scholis suis ubique, Grec: Homerum, Demosthenem, 
Aristophanem, Aenophontem, alios, aunt Ciceronem. ‘Ferentium, 
Virgilum, similgggue classicos constanter habuere, donec Jutianus 
Apost.ta, ut Chrigtianos wyre faceret, et insigni ilos eloquentiz et 
eruditionis spoliaret instrumento, Ethnicorum scriptorum usum 
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scholis Christianorum notistimo illo edicto suo interdixit : Cumque 
necessitate cémpulsi Gregorius Nazianzenus et Apollinaris suis 
qu recens composuerant Gracis carminibus vellent veluti succe- 
daneis illum defectum sarcire, mox sublato Juliano et edicto illo 
abolito, libenter iterum ad vetera ista tanquam meliora—quantum- 
vis kthuica, sed ad propositum et institutum suvm aptiora redie- 
runt: Quis igitur non miretur idem, quod Julianus olim nominis 
Christian! hostis, ut Christianis noceret, edixit, idem esse inter 
Christianos, qui specie pietatis nobis sive persuadere, sive injun- 
gere cupiants Quod* asu’em innoxia possit esse Ethnicorum 
scmptorum in Scholis tractatio, imo utilis pietati etiam, si idoncus 
doctgr accedat, non minus certo sum persuasus, quan posse all 
Epicureitmum ct hypocrisin etiamsi guis Schonzi, vel alterius 
Christian Lomimis scripta prelegat : Testantur hoc exempla inau- 
mera viroruu) omni zwtate preclarissimorum, qui sive imbuti in 
scholis lmgua- Latin atque Grace tirociniis éx Cicerone, ‘Teren- 
tio, Horatio, Curtio, Homero, Demosthene, nihil tamen Ethni- 
cismi, nihil ureligiositatis ex illis imbiberunt ; sive alios ex tisdem 
instituentes, quominus ulla impletatis semina teneris simul animis 
instillareut, caverunt quam diligentissime : Memini ipsemet atque 
de utroque possum testan: non modo enim, quod Dei agnosco 
beneficium, im juventute ejusmodi magistris sum usus, atque ex 
lis sciptonbus, quantumvis Ethnicis, ne unum quidem animo 
hwsisse sceleratum axioma sentio, vel impiam aut propudiosam 
scntentiam menti se mea ex jlorum tractatione insinuasse, sed 
cliam quando ipse deinde adultior scriptores ilfos exposui ado- 
Jescentibus, in illis quam plurima sese offerebant recta, prieclara, 
hona, hortationcs egregizx, sententia insignes, exempla laudatissima. 
In hoc inquam, Deus enim Ethnicis non intestatum se reliquit, in 
hec habent quod imitentur, in hoc etiam quod erubescant licet 
melius Jonge edocti Clymtiani, in hoc danda est opera ne ab 
Ethnicis Christian) vincamnur ; 41 quz yvicissim, ut evenit- interdum, 
sed rarius, occurrant dicta nequam, -et falsa, sententiw mumime 
probabiles, illa detestatus, has confutans, ostendi quante sint sive 
Christo etiam sapientum hujus mundi et quam crassw tevebre, 
quanta sitenustra felicitas, quos rectius sapere Christus docuit, 
quanta oblizgatio ut tam divino Doctori smcero studio sbsequamur, 
neque ethuicis contaminar nos patiamur sive erroriyas, save hibi- 
dinibus ; Quod porre utiliores sint ad scopum quem sibi Scholx 

proposuerunt scriptores in lingua Greca Latinaque vptim: quique 
ac vetustissimgi, debebat quidem pertmaces etiam constalrs doctissi- 
morum tot se#culs virorum judiciam convineere,.@ed res guoque. 
ipsa evidenter hoc arguit: Ipsus illos scriptores legere posse et 
jntelligere magna eruditionis pars habetur ; apsi €nim sunt, a quibus 
non modo linguarum ipsarum, sed etiam reruin gestarum et scien- 
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tiarum notitiam haurire licet et convenitt lidem principes ingenio- 
rum sta tate, in suo quique dicendi genere accurati® et elegantes, 
consensu omnium ztatum probati et classici, sive prima classis, ad 
quos tanquam ad normam scripta recentium exiguntur, ubi cultus 
et castimonia sermoniy, quritur, Guid pt Ὡι agunt, qui, bis rejec- 
vis, ad tecentiores uulia auctoritate scriptore amandant juveututem f ἵ 
quid agunt aliud, nisi ut adultioribus deinde factis seras querelas 
exprimant, merito mirantibus quod ad imitandum sibi non optima 
quaque, sed longe inferiora perverso docentium judicio fuerint 
proposita. Nam qui phrasibus et verbis*sclis putant veterum pre- 
tinm ac decus omne constare et causas, ob quas legendi ipsi sint, 
his solis definiunt, quas adeo in recenticrum etiam scriptis pytant 
posse inveniti, ili ‘vehementer falluntur. Ciceronis certe qui phrases 
et verba omnia tenuerit ad unguem, is ne umbram quidem a alli 
habebit, nisi colorem etlam ipsum orationis, inveniendi, et argu- 
mentandi copiam, rerum pulcherrimarum delectum et ubertatem, 
vim divinam ingeni, dignitatem denique et honestatem sententiarum 
cjus Cognoverit : Schonxus autem quo mifus Terentio preferatur, 
non modé eruditionis, sed etian) pietatis Judicio interesse : V ideant 
ili, qui arguinenta sanctissima per conicedias juventuti proponendas 
existimant, mihi res magis seri videntur, quam ita per ludum ac 
jocum tractanda, ut demde narrationes vellssinias pueri m sacris 
literis legentes procul absint ab Ula debita divinis veneratione, sed 
fabulam ” aliquain Comicam vel Tragicam Jegere sibi videantur.” 
Il. 5. Reimari Commentarius de Vita ef Scriptis J.A. Fabricii, 
Hamburgi, 17375 p.340-5. . E. 1. B. 


On the Persea of the  Aycients. 
f Aq Extract from the Memorss of the Royal Academy of Sciences. } 


Les ancicns parlent beaucoup d’un arbre de I'Egypte auquel ils 
doxnent le nom de persca, qui ressemblait ἃ un pointer, mais dont 
Jes ἔδυ δ duraient toute Punnée, dout le fruit a noyats était trés- 
doux, et tréesain, et dont le bois dur et noir avait une grande 
valeur. On trouve encorc, dans les auteurs arabes du moyen Age, 
‘des descriptions d’un arbre qu’ils appellent leback, et-qui offre 
tous les caractéres attribués par les anciens a leur persea ; mais 
aujourd’bui cet arbre est devenu si rare, au moins dens la Basse- 
Eg«pte, que les betanistes ne Pont pas recounu avec certitude; les 
uns, comme Lécluse, et Linnaus d’aprés tus, out donné le nom de 

éea ἃ une espéc de launier ; 3 Opinion d'autant moins admissible 
que’ ce laurier vient d’Amérique. D’autres, comme Schréber, ont 
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cru le retrouver dans le sébestier (cordia miza), dont le fruit vis- 
queux est τοῦ! différent. M. Delisle a été plus heureux : ayant 
observé daus un jardin du Caire un individu de l’arbre appelé par 
Linneus rimenia egyptiaca, il lui trouva le plupart des caractéres 
du perséa: uue hauteur de dix-huit ἃ vines, pieds, des branches 
cpineuses, des feuilles ovales persistantes, longues d’un prouce ἃ 
chx-huit lignes, traits qui ont pu donner lieu a la comparaison avec 
le poirier ; un fruit de la forme d'une datte, doux Jorsqu’il est mar, 
contenant un Guyau un peu ligneux, etc. Parvenu dans la haute 
kgypte, M. Deliste en’ rentontra deux autres, et il apprit, par les 
habitans des contrées supérieures, que l’espéce est commune-en 
Nuhje et en Abyssinie, et trés-estimée dans le Darfour; cependant 
1] n’a pb savoir si le coeur du bois est noir comme le disent les 
ancicps 46 leur perséa. 

Cct arbre se nomme aujourd’hui, en Nubie, ἐσέ. M. Delisle 
lui trouve des différentes assez marquées pout le s¢parer des autres 
rimenia, et il en fait un genre sous le nom de balanites. 


ι.»Ἥ ΞΡ tn 
On the philosophical meaning of the words Pros, κινημα, 
evecy7 pat, and αἰσῆημα. 


The following explanations satisfactorily show thee necessity of 
studying the commentaries of the Platonic and Peripatetic philoso- 
phers that have been preserved to us, as the accurate signification 
of the above words is only m these writings to be obtained. 

Concerning the first of these words therefore, Proclus observes 
as follows iu ‘Tim. p. 990, Ψυχῆς yap οἰκειοτατος @ Bios. εἰ δεποτε καὶ 
ext you λεγοιτο, xabawep ἕν Φιληβῳ, τὴν ιδιοτητα σήμαινει τὴ; Cons. 
δυο yap o Bios ταυτα On Aero, τε soy ἐκαστου τῆς Cums εἰδος, καὶ τὴν 
ἀνελιξιν τῆς aiperews ad’ ἧς exes: τὴν προοδον. λέγεται οὖν κυϑιος μεν 
ems τῶν ψυχῶν. ev ταυταῖς γὰρ ἡ αἀνελιξις- i.e. “6 life siguilied by 
the word Bios ix most adapted to the soul. For if at any time this 
word is used in speaking of iytellect, as in the Philebus, it siguities 
the pecultrity of the life. For Bsos manifests these ‘two :things, 
viz. the peculiar form of each life, and the evolution ofthe choice, 
from which it has, its progression. It is properly, ‘therefore, | 
asserted of souls > for in these there is an evolution [of choice].” 
What is kere eaid by Proclus, that Bios signifies the evolution of 
choise, is cowtirmed by the following passage fram the iUth book 
of the Republi: of Plato. Ayaynns θυγατρὸς xogqy Aayecees λογος. 
Ψυχαι epnpcpor, ἀρχὴ ἀλλης περιοδὴν ὄνητου γένους θανατηβορου" ouy 
upes δαιμὼν λήξεται, MAA ὑμεῖς δαίμονα aspyoer ds: πρώτὺς δ᾽ o Anyer, 
πρῶτος αἱρεισθω Prov, w συνεσταὶ εξ αγαγκης᾽ ἀρετὴ δε αδεσχοτον, ἣν 
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τιμὼν καὶ ατικᾶζων, πλέον καὶ ἐλαττον αὑτῆς ἐκαστος εξει" aiTIA ἐλομε- 
γου" ὅεος αναιτιος. 1. 6, The speech of the virgin Lachesis, the 
daughter of Necessity: Souls of a day! The beginning of another 
period of men of mortal race. The demon shall not receive you 
as his lot, but you skall choose the damon. He who draws the 
first, let him first make choice of a life (Bios), to which he must 
of necessity adhere. Virtue is independent, which every one 
shall partake of more or less, according as he honors or dis- 
honors her: the cause is in him who makes the-chozce, and God 
is blameless.” The evolution of lives which follows this speech, 
is therefore cvidently the evolution of choice. And the word Bios 
perpetually occurs in the whole of what is said by Plato about the 
different lives of the human soul. 

In the next place, we are informed by Simplicius im his §’om- 
mentary on the Oth book of Aristotle’s Physics p. 230, that κινημα 
signifies the boundary or end of motion. Fdr he savs, omoms & καὶ 
TO νῦν TOV χρόνου, καὶ TO κινημα τῆς κινησεῶς. καλουσι yup oUTW τὸ 
τῆς κινήσεως περας. ἴ. ὁ. “© Lhe now of time, and the xine of 
motion, are similar, For thus the end gr boundary of motion 15 
called.” In like manner evepynua, which decurs in Proclus on the 
Parmenides, and also on the Timeus, 1s the boundary of energy. 
For in the latter of these Commentaries p. 233, he says, Aoysu és 
ἐνεργήμα τὸ λέγειν, ὡς vou τὸ νοεῖν, ὡς φύσεως τὸ ᾧυειν. i.e. “ To speak 
1s the ἐνεργημᾶχ of reason, in the same manner as to perceive jntel- 
lectually 1s the ἐνεργημα of intellect, and*to germinate, of nature.” 
Thus tov, m the last place, αἰσϑημα, which occurs in the MS. 
Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides, is the boundary of 
αισθησις, or sensible perception. And as αἰσθημα, bemg the termi- 
nation of sensible perception, is an impresston of it in the senso- 
rium, that which is analagous to this must. be conceived to take 
place W xine and EVEP YY μι. For the ng, or an instant, is, as it 
were, an evanescent impression of time, and xivyycx may be said to 
be an wnpresston of motion. For the latter 15 analogous to a point 
which marks the end of the flus of a line on another line. 

« THOMAS TAYLOR. 
Manor Place, Walworth. : 


On Mr. Bellamy's Translation of the latter part of the 9th 
and 19th Chapters of Genesis. ὃ 


Ip hie translation of these two passages, Mr. Bellamy has 
entirely done away the account of Noab’s drunkenness, and of 
LLot’s incest. Will any of your readers obhge the world with a 
minute criticism of the alterations in question? Mr, Bellamy has 
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been severely treated by some of the periodical Journals; and 
many seem to have consiflered it to be their duty to reprobate his 
translation. ° If in any instance he has wilfully perverted the mean- 
ing of the sacred text, he deserves all that he has received. If he 
has been guilty only of those mistakes and errors which are the lot 
of all, the severity of his critics will be a kysting reproach. ‘The 
whole question with the world, and with posterity, will Be, “ ‘Is 
Mr. Bellamy right, or wrong?” “ Has he thrown any light on 
obscure passages, or not 2” I have fixed on these portions of his 
version, in which he has so materially departed from the received 
translation, as a criterion, by which a Biblical scholar may judge 
if his claim on the attention and approbation of his countrymen be 
well founded. 
: A Constant READER. 


PaLtiInDROME. ὦ 

From πάλιν and δρομέω, ἃ word, line, or sentence, which is the 
same, read backward or forward. ‘Thus constructed is"an inscrip- 
tion round the font of the church of Sandbach, in Cheshire, and at 
some other places: ὁ 

NI¥ON ANOMHMA MH MONAN O¥IN. 

Similarly constructed is the Latin verse : 
Roma tibi subito motibus 1bit amor. 
And the English line : 
Lewll 1 did live, evil did I dwel. 

The word Afadam is a palindrome. , 

It is related, that a noble lady, who had been forbidden to ap- 
pear at the court of Queen Elizabeth, on account of a suspicion of 
too great familiarity w#8 a certain lord high in her majesty’s favor, 
chose for a device upon her seal the moon partly obscured by a 
cloud, with this palindrome for a motto : 

Ablata, at alba. ‘ 
A lawyer is said to have faken for his motto : 
St nummi, immunis. 

The following Jine is a refinement upon the palindrome, for 
a word is the same, whether read from the first letter, or tht 
ast : 


Ode tenet mulum, mappam madidam tenet Anna. 
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‘ JUST PUBLISHED. 


CLASSICAL. 
_ Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, Nos. VAI, and VILL. i.e. Part 


of Lex. and Part 11. of Gloss. The present price is 
12, ie. small, and 2/. 12s. 6d. large paper; and will soort be ad- 
vanced to 14. 7s. and 2/. 15s. =. ie 


The Delphin and Vartorum Classics, Parts ILI. and IV. _ Pr. 
1/, 1s. small, and @/. 2s. large paper. V. and V1. will be delivered 
this month. The price will be raised kereafter. Very few 
copies are unsubscribed. Present Subscription 908. 


Mr. Carson of Edinburgh has just published an edition of Tuci- 
tus for Schools, in One Volume Octavo. , 


Dissertation sur le passage du Rhone et des Alpes par Annibal 
(par le Comte de Fortia d’Urban.) Seconde édition, avec une 
Carte. Paris 1819, Svo. 


Strabonis a,Corayo editi Tomus Quartus et ultimus. 
The Third Volume of Clavier’s Pausarfias is now printing. 


Notice sur quelques Monumens Anciens situés dans les tnvi- 
rons de Genéve ; par Eusébe Salverte. Geneve 1819. 


A] 


Etymological French Dictionary. Cuarixs Poverns, a 
Member of the Royal Academy of Inscr. and Belles Lettres, 
has addressed a letter to Professor Wytterfach of Leyden, devc- 
loping the plan of a work, which if executed with ability equal to 
the vigor of the conception, will be of considerable importance not 
only to scholars in his own country, but in every other. The 
design must ai least be well. matured, as it appears to have been 
not merely in contemplation, but in progress of executién, since 
1771. It is to be entitled “ Dictionnaire des Origines de la Langue 
Frangaise ;” ‘ferming Six Folio Volumes; comprising, Ist. the 
Gpinions of all preceding Etymologists; a Comparison of the 
principal, with a Discussion of their Opinions : 2d. The Author's 
own Decision: 3d. Researches on the Origin and History of 
Words ; not applying to European languages exclusively, but to 
others whence he derives those existing in French. Subjoined to 
this Dictionary is to be placed a Polyglott Vocabulary of words of 
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the first necessity, supposed to be necessary to man in the rudest 
state ; amounting In numbér to about 300. 

Of this Phesaurus, an abridgment is also in contemplation, 
forming at most 3 vols. m quarto, designed to ceutain, Ist. The 
Grammatical Classification of each word with its original applica- 
non. 2d. A Summary Extract of its Etymolegy ; bui fuller than in 
Dr. Johnson's of our own tongue. 3rd. The"Definitions. @n this 
part, as bemg the most difficult and of the most direct utility, the 
author appears to have bestowed the greatest pains. Our errors 
When not physical or moral arise, he says, from errors in }an- 
wuuge, the abuse of words,-and false applications of them. ‘Jen 
years of pis life have been occupied in an attentive perusal of the 
pringjpal Ciassical Authors in his language, whom he reckons 
about 65: from these he has culled a series of detached phrases, 
giving the particular acceptations of everv word. ‘These extracts 
exceed m number $00,000: and a selection has been made from 
them, already arranged alphabetically, and distributed in registers. 
By the aid of these he deduces definitions in most cases, he hopes, 
tolerably exact. He ha’ himself been often surprised at the num- 
ber of Nuances, of which, under the peu of able writers, tach word 
is susceptible. ‘These researches are quite terminated. 

Intelligenzblatt, Jena. A. L. &. October 1818. 


BIBLICAL. 


o 

Vetus Testamentum Grecum cum Variis Lectionibus. Editiv- 
nem a Roberto Houmss, 5. T. P. inchoatam cohtinuavit Jacobus 
Parsons, S. 'F. B. ‘Tomus Secundus. Oxomi, e Typographec 
Clarendoniano. 1818. 

The progress of this work, from its commencement to the death 
of Dr. Holmes, and the publication of several succeeding fasciculi, 
have been already notice#in the Classical Journal, and are already 
well known to the public. Dr. Ἡ. died in 1805, at which time nothing 
more had been published than the Pentateuch, forming the Ist 
volume, and the book of Daniel in a separate fasciculus: via. 
Genesis 1798. Exodus 180]. Levit. 1802. Numb. 1803. and 
Deuterondmy (completing the volume) 1804; though the date 
1798 is improperly affixed to the general title. ‘Fhe book of 
Daniel was published only a few months before his death. And 
here was suddenly broken off a laborious and expensive work : buts 
as a considerable sum of money had been subscribed both for the 
purpose of earrving on the collations abroad, and also for pub- 
lishing thea: on the plan suggested by Dr. H., and as the dele- 
gates of the University Press had not only contribute? large~ 
ly to that subscription, but undertaken also to contamue the 
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work, if possible, in case of Dr. {{{᾿5 death ; they engaged the 
present [ditor for the fultilmeut of tlfis object: by hin has been 
published the volume, which forms the subject of tthe following 
Notice. In its present form it consists of more than 800 folio 
pages, and comprehends all the Historical Books from Joshua, to 
the second Book of Chionic. inclusively ; the several fascicuh of 
avhicls came out in the following order: Joshua 1510; Judges and 
Ruth 1812; and the six remaining books in the 5 years following : 
the whole being printed off soen after Christmas 1817, and nearly 
ten years froin the time when the editor first entered on his task. 
‘To those who are not acquainted with ‘the extent of Dr. H.'s 
plan, nor with the difficulties under which his successor hys labored 
in currying if on, it may appear extraordinary that uo further 
progress bas been made in a work, which must still be considered 
as imperfect, and for the final completion of which some years 
are yet required. But avoiding all discussions of this nature, let 
us proceed to examine the matenals of tlte present Vol. and the 
uses which may be made of them. These materials we shall 
arrange (according to the order in which they are placed m the 
preface το each “fasciculus) under the several heads of Mss. 
editions, fathers, and versions. ‘ 

1. In addition to a great number of the same MSS. as «re 
employed’ in the former “volume, the present is also enriched with 
the collations of several curious and important MSS. the various 
readings of, which have never been given in any edition of the 
Septuagint. As, 1. for the books of Joshua, Judges, aud Ruth, 
Codex Dorother iv. Vat. 991. 1746. (Dorotheus was a a Divine, 
who at that time beld a high ecclesiastical office i Moldavia. 
The Mss. turnished by him were cunveyed to Wittenberg, where 
they were collated for this work by Professopr Mattha.) 2. For 
Ruth, and the following books—Codex 1. 1). ui. Muset Britan- 
nici. ‘Chis has been sometimes called tee \rundelian MS., and 
stems to have Leen copied from one in the uncial character. It 
contains two different copies of the book of Esther, onc uf which 1s 
according to the Hexaplur Text of Ongen: they were both 
published by Archbishop Ussher at the endl of his Syntagma de 
Greca LXX. Interpp. Versione. Londini, 1605. Sed Pref. to 
Lowth’s Isaiah. 5. For the 
Books of Kings. —-Codes Biblioth. Paris. viii. See. x : 

.ι.--β.-..----..ὕ.--------- Siblioth. Escurial. X. i. 10. Sac. xi. xn. 
— ————- Biblioth. Pari is. olim Medicus, Sac. x ea ater} 
ΠΕΣ —Dorothwzi v. Sac. xi. 

Codex Biblioth. pyblice Basiliensis, siguatus B. vi. 22. 
—— —voislipian, viii. Sec. x. Lectionibus Aquile, Theodotionis 
: ct Symmachi imprimis refertums. 
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Codex Biblioth. Cwsar. Vindob. mediocriter antiquus. 
Valicanus 330.°5we. x. circ, 
—-- 94 354. Aitat. fere eyusdem. 
— 14358. Sac. xu. 
—-~—-— Urbinato-Vatican. Sive. x. &e. 
For the 2 books of Chronicles, Codex angie: Bibhioth. publice 
Cantabrigiensis, quondam Theodor Archiepiscop: Cantuariensis 
- Sec. vii. (There is an imperfect collation of this MS, annexed to 
Walton's Polyglott.) 

Beside thes: and several other MSS. in the Greek Language, 
we have also in the 4th Btok of Kings, a collation of the celebrated 
Syro-Hexaplar MS. in the Royal Library, Paris, of which P. J. 
Hyguus extracted the various readings for the use of Dr. Kennicott, 
and has since reprmted in the Repertor. pro Biblic. et Orient. 
Liter. Tom. vitr. The importance of this MS. is consider- 
able in mauy respects, and is indeed evident on inspecting the 
Margin and Appetdix of the volume before us. For 1.1t proves 
many readings of the different texts of what is called the Septua- 
gint Version to havé been taken from Aquila, Symmachus, &c. 
and consequently justifies the assertion of those who affirm that a/¢ 
our present copies of this version, are mixed and confounded with 
those of the other Interpreters. (See Hody de Textibus p. 634, 
Carpzov. Crit. Sacr. p. 540, Ed. Lips. 1728. Eichhorn, Einlcit. 
in das A. T. Tom. 1. p. 366, &c). 2. It supplies many readings 
of these Interpreters (Aquila, &c.) which are not togbe found else- 
where, and may therefre be of great service in correcting and 
augmenting the collection of Hexaplar Fragnfents made by Mont- 
faucon, &c. «3. lt shows that the hypothesis commonly received. 
in respect to the contents of those versions, called Editio 5ta, 
Gta, 7ma, is not feunded in fact. Aad 4. it not only discovers 
the origin of certain readings in the Alexandrine copy, (see chap. © 
xvi. 9.) but also estehlishes several others in conformity to the . 
Masoretic Hebrew, against the authority of less ancient MSS. 
both Greek and Hebrew, and corresponding with the text of the 
Complut. edition, even when unsuppuried by any other MS. (see 
chap. xiii. 25. chap. xv. 10. chap. xix. 32, &c. 

2. "Phe editions collated in this volume are, with the exception 
of the Paulino-Lipsiens. (Fischer), which goes no further than the 
Pentateuch, the same as those cited by Dr. H. viz.:the Complu- 
tensian, Aldine, Alexandrine, or Grabe’s, and that which forms the 
text of the Catena Nicephori. It is well known that for many 
years great prejudices prevailed against the Complut. Edition. 
It was not considered asa Critical Editiaw because it was not 
known from what MSS. its text was taken; it was méreover be- 
lieved that the Editors, without adhering to any particular copy, 
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extracted from all of them, or even from commentaries, such read- 

ings as came neareast to the Hebrew ; afid that they wilfully cor- 

rupted the Greek Version to render it conformable to the Vulgate. 

From the volume before us it will appear that these charyes, 

though sometimes true, are not so in general. The text of the 

Complut. Edition follgsvs so closely that of MSS. 10. 82. Q3. 

108. (in“Catalog. Holni.) throughout the several books of this vol. 

that it must evidently have been taken from the same original - 
prototypes. Moreover where it differs from the Roman Edition, 

if 1s in very numerous instances supported not only by the Aldine 

and Alexandrine texts, but also by that*bf- the Codex Coiskinian. 
num, 1. one of the oldest and most highly esteemed MSS. extant. 
(See Repertor. pro Bibl. et Or. Liter. Tom. 1. p- 196). In 
not a few passages the text is as evidently altered by the Editors, 
to make it agree with the Hebrew, and especially with the Yul- 
gate. Among the most remarkable of this kind may be rechoned, 
1 Reg. vi. 1, &c.—2 Heg. xv. 7. xvi. 16—3 Heg. 1. 3. ii. 1. ix. 8. 
ΧΙ], 18. xv. 22. xvi. 34—1 Paralip. x. 1S—2 Paralip. xiv. 12. To 
make these facts more clear, the present Editor has found it expe- 
dient frequeutly to cite the Vulgate, though citations from that 
Edition are not included any more than from St. Hierom) in the 
plan of Dr. H. . 

The Aldine Edition has also been represented as containing 
frequeut Glosses, (glossemata), together with a mixture of scveral 
different Versions, aud {aterpolations even from the N.T. [18 
text however is here satisfactorily traced co MSS. 64. 190. 191, 
Sc. (Holm.) and itealso agrees in many instances both with the 
Complut. and Alexandr, Copies, and with Codex Coislin. 1. when 
all these disagree with the Roman Edition. See a remarkable 
instance of the agreement of the Ald. Ed. with the MSS. above 
mentioned in 4 Reg. iii. 2. 

The prototype of Grabe’s Edition, like the Roman, is princi- 
pally one MS. which perhaps it would have been sufficient to 
have cited under the numerical sign 11]. But as Grabe has insert- 
ed numerous alterations into his lext, taken from different sources, 
together with the OnigENIAN Marks, without making lus readers 
acquainted with the different degrees of authority due to such 
insertions, his text as it now stands can hardly be considered as a 
legitimate foundation for various readings. ᾿ τὰ ον 

Though the text of the Catena N icephori comes very near to 
that of the Romar Edition, it is not precisely the same, nor has the 
source of it been exgetdy ascertained. But in the historcal books 
of the Greek version it agrees so constantly with MSS, 209. 236. 
237, Ke. (tivin.) that little doubt can be entertained that it must 
have been derived from the same prototype, or exemplar, with these 
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MSS. 3. Notwithstanding that the celebrated Matthiz considered 
citations from the fathers*and ecclesiastical writers as of little con- 
sequence, iv was by him that collations were made of the works of 
Cyrill. Alexandr. Chrysostom. Athanas. Isidor. Pelus. Euseb. and 
Gregor. Nyssen. for the use of this -Edition. Various read-_ 
ings have also been collected from Philg-Judzus, the Aposto- 
lical fathers, and mauy other Ecclesiastical writers, especiaily frdm 
those cited in the Catena Nicephori by Dr. H. himself. In this, 
as i other respects, the present Editor has endeavoured to follow 
his steps, and to maintain the tenor of the work: but that, for 
want of nse definite*infétmation as to this part of Dr. H.’s plan, 
he has becn sometimes subjected to additional labor and embarrass- 
ment, will be seen in the Preface to the book of Joshua. 4. The 
versiohs collated in this volume are the Armenian, Slavonian, 
and Georgian, together with the fragments of the old Latin yer- 
sul preserved by Sabatier, and citations from the O.T. in the 
Syriac of Bar-Flebr&us. Of the three fogmer, which were fur- 
nished by Professor Alter of Vienna, an account may be seen in 
his own words prefixed to the first volume. At may be proper to 
add, that as Alter translated the Armenian, &c. into“Greek, the 
present editor has deemed it expedient to describe the various 
readings in the very words of his translation, and not to turn them 
into Latin, as Dr. H. has frequently done. By multiplying traus- 
lations, it is obvious that the chances of error are also multiplied ; 
amd it was to avoid this responsibility, as well as the difficulty of 
finding terms in the Latim exactly synonymous, thaf the editor of 
this volume has deviated in this single stance from the plan of his 
predecessor. See an example of Dr. H.’s mode of expressing the 
Armen. &c. Levit. xxv. 50.) In the two books of Chronicles 
we have nu furthereuse of these versions than a collation of*15 
Armenian MSS. made with the Armen. Bible, (printed at Venice, 
1733) by Sergius Maled, superior of a monastery at Jerusalem, in 
the year 1773; which gollation has also been employed in the 
preceding books. 

The citations from the Horreum Mysteriorum of Bar-Hebraus 
were extracted by that excellent oriental scholar the late Dr. Henry 
Ford, and a Latin version made of them for the use of this work. 
As the editor of the former volume did make use of the origmal 
work of Dr. H. though in the Bodleian Library, aor inspect 
the autograph of Dr. F., some errors had crept into the transcript, 
which appears to have been made hastily, in several places; and 
which the, present editor has endeavoured ἐῶ correct. .* 

It is unnecessary to add any thing concerning the use and appli- 
cation of this, as well as the former volume, to the ptrposes of 
Scriptural criticism, especially after what has been said by Amers- 
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foordt and others. Before the publication of the present work, 

the only one of the hind ever attempted, it is obvious that we 
could have but an imperfect idea of the actual state οὗ the Greek 
versions, of the authority of any readings derived from them, or 
of the sources of the four principal editions. Jn order to ascer- 
tain these pomts, it was expedient, according to the exhortation of 
Bishop Pearson, omnes codices excutiendos esse, eosqtie non solum 
cum Hebrwo, sed etiam Philone, Josepho, vetustissimisyue Patribus’ 
Grecis, &c. comparandos. Such an undertakmg had long been 
a desideratum 1 the critical world, and was strongly recommended 
as a necessary appendage and supplenient to the great work of 
Kennicott. For it 1s manifest that in case of a new, or ἃ revisal 
of the present, translation of the Buble, a synopsis of "all the varie- 
ties, both in the Hebrew and Greek texts, will be indispensably 
requisite.* And above all, as it appears, notwithstanding the great 
mass of various readings collected from MSS., Fathers, &c. that 
the Greek version, thé mother of so many otners, exhibits a text 
m many respects differefit from that of any Hebrew copies hitherto 
known, it becomes an object of the utmost importance to the 
Biblical stuflent, whose critical knowledge of the Scriptures must 
be very imperfect unless he is acquainted with the varicties of the 
Greek text, as well as those of the Hebrew. - 


A New Edition of the Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
considered ; By Bishop Lavington, one vol. Svo. With Notes, 
and an Inioduéction, by the Rev. R. Polvhele. Price 12s, bds. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a very 
high price. ‘The author’s principal design is to draw a compa- 
rison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious enthusiasm of some of the most eminent saints in the 
Popish communion, and those of the Methodists m our country ; 
which latter he calls a set of pretended refo~mers, animated by an 
enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. ι 


The tEdipus Romanus, or 20 attempt to prove, from the prin- 
ciples of reasoning adopted by the ΩΝ Hon. Sir W. Drum- 
mond, m his Gédipus Judaicus, that the twelve Cwsars are the 
twelve signs of the Zodia®@ Addressed to the ae and literary 
classes of society. By the Rev. G. Townsend, A. M. of Trin. 
Coll. Camb. 7s. 6d. bds, 


* S.e Inq:iry into the present State of the Septuagint Version, &c. by 
Dr, Henry Owen, F.R.S. London, 1769. ὐ ; 
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Discovery of a Manuscript of Ulphilas, in the Ambrosian 
Library, at Milan. 


The paper anciently made from the Papyrus was not so plen- 
tiful, we have reason to believe, as paper 18 jn modern times ; but, 
certainly, parchment, or vellum, was, in various periods, of cénsider- 
dble cost, and was esteemed worth preserving, even after the 
purpose to which the writing τὲ contained was answered. The 
owners of sucH parchments employed a process, by which they 
intended to remove thé writing, whether by washing off the ink, or 
by neutralising it, so that it no longer appeared. On_ the skin 
thus reduced to an uninscribed state, they wrote afresh, such mat- 
ter as fley thought proper. But, the lapse of ages has in many 
instances shown, that the process of obliteration was imperfect ; 
that the second coat of ink would gradually fade, and become less 
legible, or less powefful, while the first coaf of ink lymg beneath, 
would revive, and become more distinguishable, τ consequence of 
the imperfect removal Of its particles, or of their imperfect neutra- 
lisation. . ° 

It ueeds no proof that the first writing may be several hundred 
years older than the second writing ; and that the work thus pre- 
served, or rather regained, being of deeper antiquity, 1s of greater 
curiosity. An instance of this has lately occurred to Sig. Angelo 
Maio, who, as our readers know, 15 one of the Librarians of the 
Ambrosian library. ‘That literato, on examining “some very old 
MSS. perceived under the Latin text which they contaimed, another 
very different 1a form, and certainly of much earlier origin. This 
raiscd his curiosity; and on examination the text concealed by 
its successor proved to be the Maso-Gothtc translation of -the 
thirteen Episties of St. Paul, made by Bishop Ulphilas, in the 
fourth ceuturv, the Ἰομα οὗ which has been exceedingly lamented 
among the learned. é : 

It is true, that the famous Coder Argenteus of Upsala, which 
contains a considerable part of the four Gospels, was published im 
the seventeenth century ; apd that two other editions, one so late 
as 180, were well received. “The learned Kuittel also discovered 
in the library at Wolfenbuttel, several fragments of the Epistle to 
the Romans, which he published in 1762. But the text found at 
Milan, far cxceeds in extent, all that has been hitherto Agere o 
and opens a vast field of inquiry, as well on the subject of the 
Scriptureg, as on that of the Northern lapguages and antiquities. 
This text fills two large manuscript volumes; they are not of the 
same hand writing; but are apparently of the fifth or s%&th century. 
What is wanting m one of these’ volumes is supplied by the other ; 
though they will not form onc whole. Tie letters are large and 
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handsome, the titles of the Epistles are‘wntten on the top of the 
MS. and notes, in the same language, on the margin. » 

An individual of Milan, distinguished by his zeal for science, has 
ordered an extensive font of these U!philun letters to be cast by an 
expert workman, as well for the text as the notes. ‘The learned 
weiid raay, therefore, expect copies of this truly ancient transla- 
tiou; of which Sig. Maio intends to give a most complete idea in 
a preliminary dissertation. 

Besides this discovery, the same indefatigable inquirer has had 
the good fortune to retrieve about twemy pages of the same lan- 
guage, from several other MSS. Among them are passages from 
the Gospels, which contribute to perfect the Upsala copy: also 
part of a homily, or commentary ; and fragments of a version of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

As so great a proportion of the language is recovered ini these 
labors of Bishop Ulphilas, a new Vocabulary of the Muoeso- 
Gothic tongue is in contemplation. It is well known, that this 
dialect was that of the Goths, who obtained from the Emperor 
Valens permission to retire into his domimions, for shelter from the 
violence of the Hluns. In consequence, not ¢css than two hundred 
thousand men able to bear arms passed the Danube, and esta- 
blished themselves in Meesia, whence they obtained the name of 
Meceso-Goths. 

The connexion of this language with the languages of the North, 
including the Saxon, on which our modern English is founded, 
enhances the philolegical value and interest of this discovery. 

Italy boasts, that while her southern provinces fusnish abundant 
examples for the study of the fine arts, her northern provinces are 
opening new fields to literature, by the publication of a number of 
valuable classic works, retrieved from the ravages of barbarism, 
and the oblivion of departed time. μν 

Our readers will also recollect with pleasure, that Britain is not 
behind in publishing valuable MSS. with fac-stmile types ; and 
that our national treasures of learnmg are nut neglected. Who 
knews what the library of the Biiush Miscum ngay one day fur- 
nish? os 


ItinerdvMjgfy, Alexandri, ad Constantium AugusgyniiConstantiné 
M. Piliuntfedente nunc prinum cum notis Angelod@faio, 4to, and 
Svo. pp. 100. Mulan, 1817. ' 

The ltmerary of Alexauder the Great, dedicated to Constantius, 
son of Constantine the Great, now first published, wih notes by 
Angelo Maw. The history of Alexander, like that of must military 
heroes, bas been so greatly intermingled with fable, that we are 
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glad of every assistance téwards reducing it within the bounds of 
credibility. ,1t is no absurd supposition that,'early in the fourth 
century many authentic documents, and even original monuments 
of the history of Alexander, were still existmg ; and were accessible 
to a writer who dedicates his performance to the Emperor Con- 
stantius, son of Constantine. His agreement with many (πη 5 δὶ 
Arrian, says Sig. Maio, proves his veracity ; while he differs from 
that historian In so many others, that he cannot be deemed his ab- 
breviator, or cpyist. He writes with more modesty than Arrian, 
und rejects those fabulous tiaditions in which various biographers 
of Aljexander have involved themselves. The work contains an 
abridgemeut of the history of Alexander, from his birth to his 
death ; which the writer does not attribute to poison, but to his 
excess at the table of Medius, where he emptied the cup of Her- 
cules. 

From the dedication we learn that the same author had com- 
posed an Itinerary of Trajan. 

The second part of*this volume consists of Juli Falerii res 
geste dlexandrt: Macedoms, translata ex sEsopo grace prodeunt 
nunc primum, edente nefisque tllustrante Angelo Muio, Ambrosiant 
Collegit Doctore. 4to. and Svo. pp. 270. Milan, 1817. 

This is the second part of the same MS. as is reported in the 
foregoing article. Because they are found in connexion, some critics 
have attributed them both to the same Julius Valerius ; but it should 
seem that the former ts the earlier writer, though both copies 
appear to be of the ninth, or at least of the tenth century. 

Julius Valerivs was not the same person with A®sopus, as some 
have thought, but was his translator ; and this MS. correctly dis- 
tinguishes the two persons. ‘They are, however, wholly unknown. 
This work speaks of the temple of Serapis and the tomb of Alexan- 
der as then existing. .»from ths Sig. Maio concludes that the 
Greek author could not ὃ: later than the fourth century: he might 
even be earlier, in the option of this discoverer, since the style of 
the Latin translation seems to place Julius Valerius in that century. 

Sig.. Mbaio besides the preface has added the summaries of the 
three buaks which compose the work ; with remarks on the fabu- 
lous Instories of the exploits of Alexander ; and researches respect- 
ing authors who might have a kuowledge of this Juhus Valerius, 
Th: MS. is not complete: the whole of the first part ts wanting, 
and thert is a considerable deficiency in the second. A succinct 
analysis of the parts wanting 1s supplied by the editor from another 
MS, in the Ambrosian library, which contains an abridgement of 
Julius Valenus. ° ᾿ 

This work contains so many details respecting Egypt and 
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Alexandria, that it is probable the author composed it in that 
country and city. ‘%ag. Maio inclines to belicve that the translator 
Julius Valerius was, also, of Africa. 

Our readers may recollect, that some time ago, offence was 
taken by Dr. E. D. Clarke, at the silence of the Trustees of the 
Bridsit Museum, whd declined to authenticate a very capital Sar- 
cophagus, brought from Alexandria by the British troops, whe 
had rescued it from the grasp of the French, as the Tomb of 
Alexander. It is possible that this work may cou.ain such details 
respecting the nature, form, and situation of that monument, as may 
contribute to the effectual settlement of that question. We have 
no ‘objection to invest a trophy of British valor with the most 
distinguished character ; though we object to the pledzing of 
British learning and veracity to a proposition not demonstrated as 
absolute fact. 


a 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several articles are postponed till our next No. 


We thank ‘N. A. O. for his very jueicious hints. In looking 
over our former Numbers, he will see that we entertain an opimion 
similar to his of. Buttman’s Greek Grammar. Wis Greek Ppi- 
gram will be inserted. 


i a 
Lrarticle de M. Abel-Remusat n’a qu’uge faute; c’est d'etre 
‘Vune Jongueur qui passe nos bomes. 


Ot 


JUST PUBLISHE’, 
e 


Ino Vols. 4to. price to Subscribers, 101. 10s. boards, or with 
the Atlas, 22 guineas. : 


THE DICTIONARY OF AMERICA AND THE 
᾿ WEST INDIES ; 
* OR, THOMPSON'S ALCEDO: 
Affording a general account of all that 1s interesting in the Western 
World, and a umque pictare of the Theatres of the present 


' ν - . o 
Wars in South America. 


® «It is a work (says the last (Quarterly) in which the impartiality 
of the narrative 15. not Jess to he admired than the variety and ac- 
curacy of the general mformation.” The Bntish calls it “ an in- 
dispensanfe appendage fo every library = whilst it was, ¢ven in 
the orignal, as the Edinburgh observes, ‘ one of* the best books 
in Geography.” As all the Government Departments and prin- 
cipal Subscuptioy Labianes have been provided, it is not probable 
that an equally cheap and handsome edition will be again published. 
A very few copies are uow remamung, the number printed having 
been regulated by the subseribers, a list of whom πλὴν be had by 
application to the Author, 1, Lambeth-Terrace. ἡ Persons possess- 
ing the book, whose names ae not in the 151, are most particularly 
requested to imtimate the sane to Mr. ‘Phompson, that they may 
be recorded in the Work. 


By the sum. \uthor, in No. \.. of the Pamphleteer, - 
ANEW THECRY OF THE HEMISPHERES, ᾿ 


Whereby it 5. attempted to explain, on Geographical and 


Hasterfeal Facts, be tiie and manner in which America was 
peopled, price 6s. 6d: 


~A Mode of Guarding Dwelling Houses by their Construction 
siete Accidents by Tire. By the Right Honorable Warren 
astings, price 2s. Od. 

) : 

ἘΝ °Subscriptions for the above are received by Messrs. Car- 
PENTER, Mr. Vary, dnd by the Au1HOR, 1, Lanibeth-Terrace. 
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This day is published, 2 vols, 8vvu. ὅθι. 
A COPIOUS GREEK GRAMMAR. 
ia BY AUGUSTUS MATTHLF. 


TRANSLATFD FROM THE GERMAN, WITH NOTI*. 


By the late REV. E. V. BLOMFIELD, M. A. Fellow οἱ 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


Printed for JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. - 
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In Two Volumes, 8v0. Price il. 11s. Gd an board, 
THE WHOLE WORKS OF CLAUDIAN, 
THE LATEST OF THE ROMAN CLASSICS. 


NOW FIRST TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH RHYMb. 
BY A. HAWKINS, ESQ., F. Η. 8. 
Printed for J. Porter, Si , Pall Mall; and Langdon and Son, Sherborne. 


. 8 

“ Mr, A. Hawkins bas rendered a most acceptable service to literature by 
a complete, and we think elegant translation of the Works of Claudtan into 
English Verse. Gibbon’s character of Claudian, and thie distinctions con- 
ferred upon hin by his contemporaries, recommend this purt to public 
sespect; hut he possesses more unequivocal claimsax che sterling merit of 
his compositions. These prove indeed that he wa endowed with the rare 
‘and precivus talent of raising the meanest, of adggexng the most barren, and 
of diversifying the most simiJar topics; and in tye hands of Mr, Mawkine, 
his geniws has been naturalised in Great Britain.” 

Montuiar Mec. for Sept. 12.1%. * 


ξ 


END OF NO. ΧΧΧΨΗΙ. 


